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REMARKABLE CASE OF RESTORATION. 


4 A striking instance of the power of scientific art to remedy the defects 

of nature has lately occurred in the case of a Mr. F. Balls, a gentleman residing at 
Wortham, in Norfolk, who, in the year 1842, on returning from Harleston Market to Wey- 
bred, where he then resided, sustained so severe a fall from his horse, as to bring on an 
illness of several months’ duration, during which period his hair continued to come off, till 
he became, to use his own terms, ‘as perfectly bald as if his head had been shaved ;’ and 
the Rev. J. E. Daniel, then clergyman of the parish, offered him a wig as a substitute for 
his lost hair. Under these circumstances, he was induced to try the effect of RowLanps’ 
Macassark OIL, and it is highly gratifying to add, with the most happy results. As soon 
as part of a bottle was used the growth commenced, and he has now to boast of a very thick 
and luxuriant head of hair, which presents this peculiarity, that though, prior to losing his 
hair, it evinced no tendency to curl, the new growth is curly and strong. The fact speaks 
too strongly for itself to require observation.” —Bell’s Messenger. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


is celebrated throughout the World for its genial and -nourishing qualities for the Human 

Hair. For children it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a beautiful Head 

of Hair, and rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. Family 
bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 

CAUTION.—To prevent the 

substitution of Spurious Imitations 

for the genuine article by unprin- 

cipled shopkeepers, A. R. & Sons 

3 here add a small copy of their label 

(as it appears round the bottle) 

from the burin of Messrs. PERKIN, 

pas Bacon, & Percn, the eminent en- 

. gravers of London. On the lower 

part of the label is the Signature of the Proprietors, in Red Ink, ‘* A. ROWLAND 

& SONS.” The whole is covered with a lace- work pattern, in transparent colour- 

less ink. 


Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOG-NAIN LEVER TRUSS, 


Perfected and exhibited in the Great Exhibition, 1851, 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d.,42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-oflice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is set Been by the Faculty as sie peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
nent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, Londcn. 





SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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New Edition, enlarged to 1,624 pages, cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; calf, £2 2s. 


STER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
‘GUAGE. Is distinguished from all others by Accuracy of Definition—Pronun- 
ciation intelligibly marked—the addition of 9,000 recent Scientific and Technical Words— 
Obsolete Words requisite for understanding of Great Writers—Uniformity in Spelling— 
Plentiful Quotations illustrating use of Words—Table of Synonyms, and cheapness, the 
arrangement giving a greater quantity of matter in each page. 
Loneman and Co.; WuitTaker and Co.; Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co.; and all 
Booksellers, 
It is necessary to specify the “ Quarto Edition” to secure the complete Work. 





Just published, in Four Volumes, super royal 8vo., cloth, price £4, 
ane COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Civil and Military, 


Religious, Intellectual, and Social: from the Earliest Period to the Suppression of the 
Sepoy Revolt. By CHARLES MACFARLANE and the Rev. THOMAS THOMSON. 
Illustrated by above One Thousand Engravings on Wood and Steel. 


London: Bracke and Son, 44, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 





“QRISPIN KEN” AND Mr. MUDIE. 


HE Clergy, Secretaries of Book-clubs, and Churchmen generally, are 


informed that Mr. Mudie has, without giving any reason whatever, or even looking at 
the Book, declined to subscribe to the new tale of Clerical Life, ‘Crispin Ken,” the dedi- 
cation of which has been accepted by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. Mr. Mudie, it will be 
remembered, declined to take ‘‘ Miriam May,’’ by the same Author, into his Library, and 
his treatment of that Book was commented on by the Saturday Review at the time in 
these words :— 

“The inadmissibility of Mr. Mudie’s principle seems to us to be established by the particular instance 
in which he has undertaken to defend it. He allows that he has excluded a religious novel called 
‘Miriam May,’ and he defends the exclusion. But Mr. Mudie’s case is that ‘ Miriam May’ is trashy, that 
it is trashy because its tendency is bad, and that its tendency is bad because, being a High Church tale, 
it represents an Evangelical clergyman as having obtained a bishopric through a fraud. Heavens and 
earth, what innocence is this! With what baptism of rose-water was Mr. Mudie baptized—in which 
of Dr. Cumming’s Millennial Scotch glens did he pass his youth? It is time indeed to protest against 
Mr. Mudie’s principle when this is given as the simplest instance of its operation.” 


London : SaunpERs, OrtEy, and Co., Publishers, 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 





Now ready, First Vol., with numerous Engravings, 8vo., 30s. 


HE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE BY THE AUSTRIAN 

FRIGATE “NOVARA.” English Edition, dedicated by special permission to Sir 
Roperick Murcuison, with an Original Letter by Bakon Humsotpt. By Dr. KARL 
VON SCHERZER. 

The Clergy, Secretaries of Book-clubs, the Scientific and the General Public, are in- 
formed that Mr. Mudie has declined, without giving any reason, to subscribe to this great 
Work; put that it may be obtained at every other Library, the Terms of Subscription to 
which are precisely the same as to Mr. Mudie’s. 


London: SaunDERs, OTLEY, and Co., Publishers, 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 
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¥. H. and ¥. Parher’s recent Publications. 








Letters of Archbishop Laud, 


Now first published from the Original MSS. Part II. (Anaxo-Carnoric Lrsrary.) 
Edited by the Rev. JAMES BLISS, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo., price 13s., cloth, 


A History of the Church, 


From the Edict of Milan, a.p. 313, to the Council of Chalcedon, a.p. 451. By WILLIAM 
BRIGHT, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford; late Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the Scottish Church. Post 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


St. Paul in Britain ; 


Or, The Origin of British as Opposed to Papal Christianity. By the Rev. R.W. MORGAN. 
Author of “ Verities of the Church,” “The Churches of England and Rome,” “ Christianity 
and Infidelity Intellectually Contrasted,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


Our English Home : 


Its Early History and Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. 
Crown 8vo., price 5s. 

“ Tt contains the annals of our English civilization, and all about our progress in social 
and domestic matters, how we came to be the family and people which we are. ll this 
forms a book as interesting as a novel, and our domestic history is written not only with 
great research, but also with much spirit and liveliness.”—Christian Remembrancer. 


The Tract “De Inventione Sanctae Crucis nostrae in 
Monte Acuto et de ductione ejusdem apud Waltham,” 


Now first printed from the Manuscript in the British Museum, with Introduction and 
Notes by WILLIAM STUBBS, M.A., Vicar of Navestock, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Royal 8vo., (only 100 copies printed), sewed, price 5s.; Demy 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


The Study of History. 
Two Lectures delivered by GOLDWIN SMITH, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 8vo., sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


The Foundation of the American Colonies. 
A Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford, June 12, 1860. 8vo., price 1s. 


Three Lectures on Taxation. 
Especially that of Land, delivered at Oxford, in the Year 1860. By CHARLES NEATE, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel ; Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. 8vo., 
price 2s. 


On the Principle of Non-intervention. 


A Lecture delivered in the Hall of All Souls’ College. By MOUNTAGUE BERNARD, 
M.A, Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy in the University of 


Oxford. 8vo., price 1s. 
OXFORD; AND 377, STRAND, LONDON. 
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9. H. and J. Parker's Heo Publications, 








Christian Vestiges of Creation. 


‘By WILLIAM SEWELL, D.D., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford. Post 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


Pass and Class: 


An Oxford Guide-Book, through the course of Litere Hwmaniores, Mathematics, Natural 
Science, and Law and Modern History. By MONTAGU BURROWS, M.A. Second 
Edition, with some of the latest Examination Papers. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


Memoir of Joshua Watson, 
EpiTfEeD BY EDWARD CHURTON, Archdeacon of Cleveland. Two Vols., Post 8vo., 
cloth, with Portrait, 15s. 


Articuli Ecclesia Anglicane ; 


Or, The Several Editions of the Articles of the Church of England, as agreed upon in 
Convocation, and set forth by Royal Authority, during the reigns of King Edward VI. 
and Queen Elizabeth, arranged in one Comparative View. By WILLIAM HARRISON 
DAVEY, M.A., Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College, in the Diocese of Oxford, 
8vo,, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


_ A Grammar of the Greek Language. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD JELF, B.D., late Student. and Censor of Christ Church. 


Third Edition, enlarged and improved, with an additional Index to the Constructions of 
the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. Third Edition, 2 vols., 8vo., price £1 10s., cloth, 


Livy. Books XXI—XXIV, 


With Short English Notes, for the Use of Schools. (Ox¥rorp PocKET Cassie: In 
16mo., price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Cicero against Catiline. 


With Short English Notes for the Use of Schools, (uniform with the “Oxford Todas 
Classics.”) 16mo., sewed, 1s. 


Catalogue of the Library of the Taylor Institution, 
OXFORD. §8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD; AND 377; STRAND, LONDON, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


ARCH_ZOLOGIA, Vols. XXVIII. to XX XVIII. Part I. 


ANGLO-SAXON PUBLICATIONS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. By J. J. CONY- 
BEARE, M.A. 8vo. London, 1826. Price 18s. 
CODEX EXONIENSIS; a Collection of Anglo-Saxon Poetry from a MS. 


in the Library of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, with English translation and notes. 
Edited by BENJAMIN THORPE, F.S.A. 8vo. Lond. 1842. Price £1. 


LAZAMONS BRUT, or CHRONICLE OF BRITAIN; a Poertcat Semr- 
Saxon PaRaPHRase oF THE Brut or Wace. Edited by SIR FREDERICK 
MADDEN, K.H. 3 vols. 8vo. 1847. Price £2 2s. 





ANCIENT DOCUMENTS. 
LIBER QUOTIDIANUS CONTRAROTULATORIS GARDEROBZ 
ANNO 28 EDWARDI PRIMI. 4to. London, 1787. Price 7s. 6d. 


ORDINANCES FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 
4to. London, 1790. Price 10s. 6d. 


MAGNI ROTULI SCACCARIT NORMANNIZ. Edited by THOMAS 


STAPLETON, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1840-4. Price 15s. 


CATALOGUE OF ROMAN COINS PRESENTED TO THE SOCIETY 
BY THE REV. RICHARD EDWARD KERRICH, M.A., F.S.A. Price 1s. 





Soxp aT THE Socrety’s APARTMENTS, SOMERSET-HOUSE; AND ALSO BY 
J. H. anp Jas. PARKER, 377, Srranpv. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
Second Edition, 8vo., price 2s.6d., with numerous Woodcuts and Lithographic Plates, 


GUIDE to the ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES in the NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD of OXFORD. Part I, DEANERY of BICESTER. 


8vo0., price 6s., with numerous Woodcuts by O. JEWITT, 


OME ACCOUNT of the ABBEY CHURCH of ST. PETER and ST. PAUL, 
at DORCHESTER, OXFORDSHIRE. By the Rev. HEN. ADDINGTON, B.A., 
Vicar of Langford, Beds. Re-issue, with Additional Notes, and a short Account of the 
Restoration of the North Aisle, by the Rev. W. C. MACFARLANE, B.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Dorchester. 


Second Edition, 8vo., price 5s., with numerous Woodcuts by O. JEWITT, 


ome REMARKS upon the CHURCH of GREAT HASELEY, OXFORD- 
SHIRE. Read at a'meeting of the Oxford Society for Promoting the Study of Gothic 
Architecture, November 19, 1839, together with Extracts from Delafield’s MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, entitled ‘‘ Notitia Hasleiana.” 


Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas, Parker. 
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Just ready, Feap. 8vo., cloth lettered, price 5s. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
Gothic Architecture. 


By JOHN HENRY PARKER, F-.S.A. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 170 Illustrations. 





Lately published, Medium 8vo., price 21s. 
ESSAY ON THE 
Military Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 
M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 
Bry M. MACDERMOTT, Esg., Anrcuitecr. 
With the Original French Engrabings. 


“We commend the research, philosophical spirit and erudition of the author, who unites to these qua- 
lities a rare power of lively and succinct description, which renders the book as delightful as it is profitable 
to read,”—Atheneum, March 9, 1861. 





Just published, in Two Volumes, Medium 8vo., price 21s. 


A Manual of Monumental Brasses: 


Comprising an Introduction to the Study of these Memorials, and 
a List of those remaining in the British Isles. 


WITH 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By the Rev. HERBERT HAINES, M.A., 


Of Exeter College, Oxford ; Second Master of the College School, and Chaplain of the 
County Asylum, Gloucester. 


(WITH THE SANCTION OF THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.) 





In royal 4to., cloth, with 62 Plates and 43 Woodcuts, price 21. 10s. 


Facsimile of 
the Sketch-Book of Wilars de Honecort, 


AN ARCHITECT OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY ; 
WITH COMMENTARIES AND DESCRIPTIONS BY M. LASSUS 
AND M. QUICHERAT: 
Cranslated und Gdited, Hith many additional Articles and Hotes, 


BY 


PROFESSOR WILLIS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL,” ‘* REMARKS 
ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY,” ETC. 


Oxford .nd London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 
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The ‘Essays and Reviews.” 


ESSRS. J. H. and JAS. PARKER beg to announce that they have in the Press 
a Volume of Replies to the “ Essays and Reviews.” The following are the names of 
the contributors as far as can at present be announced :— 


THE REV. DR. GOULBURN, 
THE REV. DR. HEURTLEY, 
THE REV. DR. IRONS, 

THE REV. DR. H. J. ROSE, 
THE REV. DR. WORDSWORTH, 


With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 





THE LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


To the Clergy and Laity generally, to Heads of Families, to Authors 
and Publishers, and to all who are interested in Religious Literature. 


In an age of great ecclesiastical and polemical activity, when theological and religious 
publications occupy a most important rank in literature; when Romanism and Dissent are 
modifying their developments, and resorting to the Press for the dissemination of their 
principles; and when on the Continent, and especially in Germany, Theology is under- 
going many important changes, it can hardly be doubted that there is a wide opening for 
a learned, impartial, and exclusively critical Journal, conducted on true Church-of-England 
principles. 


Such a Journal is the Lirgrary CourcHMAN. Commenced in 1855, it has pursued its 
course to the present time, and has succeeded in attracting the approbation and support of 
a considerable number of Churchmen, including bishops, clergy, and some of the most in- 
fluential laity. 


To Authors it presents an effective means of making the merits of their publications 
known; while, from the fact of its appearing so frequently, it becomes a better medium 
for advertising new books than any of the monthly or quarterly periodicals. 


Communications to be addressed to the Editor, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 
Published on the 1st and 16th of each Month, price 4d.; free by post, 5d. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


8. d. 8. d. 
For six Months , - . 40] Forthe year . ~~ 2 ae 
5 0 


” 


Ditto free by post . ™ Ditto free by post . .10 0 


A specimen Number sent gratuitously on application. 


It will be seen on comparison with the various Reviews and Magazines connected with 
Religious Literature, that this, while giving the most complete and full information, is still 
by far the cheapest. 

OFFICE, 377, STRAND, LONDON. 
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9. H. and J. Parher’s Publications relating to 
“Essays and Rebdielos.” 


Statements of Christian Doctrine and Practice, 


“Extracted from the Published Writings of the Rev. BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A, 
“Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 8vo., price 2s. 


“These extracts have been made from Professor Jowett’s writings without his sanction 
and knowledge. As this practice has been largely adopted by those who have attacked or 
misrepresented his opinions, his friends have taken the liberty to place before the public 
a collection of passages which in most notices of his works have been withheld from view.” 


Evidence of Unsoundness in the Volume entitled ‘‘ Essays 
and Reviews.” 


A Speech delivered in the Jerusalem Chamber, Feb. 26, 1861, on moving an Address from 
the Lower to the Upper House of Convocation respecting that Volume. By R. W. JELF, 
D.D., Proctor for the Chapter of Oxford, Canon of Christ Church, Principal of King’s 
College, London. 8vo., price 1s. 


A Few Words of Apology for the late Professor Baden 
Powell’s Essay 


On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity contained in the volume entitled “ Essays 
and Reviews.” By a Lay GRaDUATE. 8vo., price 1s. 


Scriptural Interpretation. 


The ESSAY of PROFESSOR JOWETT briefly Considered, in a Letter to the Rev. PRO- 
FESSOR STANLEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History; Canon of Christ 
Church. By ROBERT C. JENKINS, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Rector and 
Vicar of Lyminge. 8vo., price 1s. 


By the same Author. Just ready, 8vo. 


A Word on Inspiration. 


Being a Second Letter on the ESSAY of PROFESSOR JOWETT, addressed to the 
Rev. PROFESSOR STANLEY, D.D. 


No Antecedent Impossibility in Miracles. 
Some Remarks on the Essay of the late Rev. BapEN Powett, M.A., F.R.S., on “The 
Study of the Evidences of Ehristianity,” in a Letter by a Country CLERGYMAN.’’ 
8vo., price 1s, 
A Letter on the “ Essays and Reviews,” 
By Dr. PUSEY. (Reprinted from “The Guardian.”) 8vo., price 1d. 


A Letter on the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, 
Addressed to a Student. By WILLIAM SEWELL, D.D., Late Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 8vo., sewed, price 3s. 


The Reviewers Reviewed and the Essayists Criticised: 


An Analysis and Confutation of each of the Seven “Essays and Reviews.” (Reprinted 
from the LirgRaky CaURCHMAN.) Nearly ready, 8vo. 


OXFORD ; AND 377, STRAND, LONDON. 
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Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, price One Shilling each, 
A NEW SERIES OF 


HISTORICAL TALES, 


Illustrating the chief events in Church History, British & Foreign. 
ADAPTED FOR RAILWAY READING AND PARISH USE. 





Already published. 


No. 1.—THE CAVE IN THE HILLS; or, Cacilius Viriathus. 

No. 2.—THE EXILES OF THE CEBENNA: a Journal written during the Decian 
Persecution, by Aurelius Gratianus, Priest of the Church of Arles; and now done 
into English. 

No. 3—THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER; or, The Settlers in Virginia. 

No. 4.—THE LILY OF TIFLIS: a Sketch from Georgian Church History. 

No. 5—WILD SCENES AMONGST THE CELTS. 

No. 6.—THE LAZAR-HOUSE OF LEROS: a Tale of the Eastern Church in the 
Seventeenth Century. 

No. 7.—THE RIVALS: a Tale of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 

No. 8.—THE CONVERT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

No. 9.—THE QUAY OF THE DIOSCURI: a Tale of Nicene Times. 

No. 10.—THE BLACK DANES. 

No. 11—THE CONVERSION OF ST. VLADIMIR; or, The Martyrs of Kief. 
A Tale of the Early Russian Church. 

No. 12.—THE SEA-TIGERS: a Tale of Medieval Nestorianism. 

No. 13.—THE CROSS IN SWEDEN; or, The Days of King Ingi the Good. 

No. 14.—THE ALLELUIA BATTLE;; or, Pelagianism in Britain. 

No. 15—THE BRIDE OF RAMCUTTAH:; a Tale of the Jesuit Missions to the East 
Indies in the Sixteenth Century. 

No. 16.—ALICE OF FOBBING;; or, The Times of Jack Straw and Wat Tyler. 

No.17.—THE NORTHERN LIGHT: a Tale of Iceland and Greenland in the 
Eleventh Century. 

No, 18.—AUBREY DE L’ORNE;; or, The Times of St. Anselm. 

No. 19.—LUCIA’S MARRIAGE; or, The Lions of Wady-Araba. 

No, 20.—WOLFINGHAM ; or, The Convict-Settler of Jervis Bay: a Tale of the Church 
in Australia. 

No. 21—THE FORSAKEN,;; or, The Times of St. Dunstan. 

No. 22.—-THE DOVE OF TABENNA; and THE RESCUE: a Tale of the Moorish 
Conquest of Spain. 

No. 23.—LARACHE: a Tale of the Portuguese Church in the Sixteenth Century. 

No. — THE ARMOURER;; or, The Interdict: a Tale of the Times of 

ing John. 

No. 25.—THE CATECHUMENS OF THE COROMANDEL COAST. 

No. 26.—THE DAUGHTERS OF POLA. Family Letters relating to the Persecution 
of Diocletian. Now first translated from an Istrian MS, 


TALES AND ALLEGORIES 


Reprinted from the ‘‘ PENNY POST.” 











THE CHILD OF THE TEMPLE. 1s. | MARION. 4d. 
THE HEART-STONE. 10d. MARY MERTON. 2d. 
FAIRTON VILLAGE. 8d. THE TWO WIDOWS. 2d. 
FOOTPRINTS IN THE WILDER- | LEFT BEHIND. 2d. 
NESS. 64d. aaa ia maz 
TALES OF AN OLD CHURCH. 4d. | LITTLE TALES. 4d. 
MARGARET OF CONWAY. 44. LITTLE ALLEGORIES, 2d. 
MARY WILBRAM. 4d. LITTLE FABLES, 2d. 
OXFORD anp LONDON: J. H. anp Jas. PARKER. 
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Chronicles wid Memorials of Great Britain 
vd Greland during the Wiiddle Ages, 


Published under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 





Royal 8vo., price 8s. 6d. each Volume. 


. Tot CHroyicte or Enetann, by Jonn Carerave. Edited by the 
Rev. F. C. Hinazston, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. 


. CHrontcon MonastTERII DE ABINGDON. Vols. I. and lI. Edited by 
the Rev. J. Srevznson, M.A., of University College, Durham, and 
Vicar of Leighton Buzzard. 


. Lives oF Epwarp Tue Conressor. I.—La Estoire de Seint Aedward 
le Rei. II.—Vita Beati Edvardi Regis et Confessoris. II1.—Vita 
AZduuardi Regis qui apud Westmonasterium requiescit. Edited by 
H. R. Lvarp, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


. Monumenta Francisoana; scilicet, I—Thomas de Eccleston de Ad- 
ventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam. II.—Ade de Marisco ——_ 
III.—Registrum Fratrum Minorum Londoniw. Edited by the Rev. 
J. 8. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English Literature, King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Reader at the Rolls. 


. Fascrcunt Zizantiorum Macistri Jonannis Wrycuir cum TRIrTIco. 
Ascribed to Toomas Nurrer, of Watney, Provincial of the Car- 
melite Order in England, and Confessor to King Henry the Fifth. 
Edited by the Rev. W. W. Sutruey, M.A., Tutor and late Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


. Tue Burk oF THE CronicLis oF ScoTLanp; or, A Metrical Version 
of the History of Hector Boece; by Witt1am Stewart. Vols. L., 
II., and III. Edited by W. B. Turnsuut, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


. Jonannis Caperave Liper pe Ittustrisus Henricrs. Edited by 
the Rev. F. C. Hinezston, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. 


. Historra Monasterit 8S. Aveustin1 Cantuarrensis, by THOMAS OF 
Etmuam, formerly Monk and Treasurer of that Foundation. Edited 
by C. Harpwick, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine’s Hall, and Christian 
Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 


. Evtoeium (Historrarum sive Temporis), Chronicon ab Orbe con- 
dito usque ad Annum Domini 1366; a Monacho quodam Malmes- 
biriensi exaratum. Vols. I. and II. Edited by F. S. Harpon, 
Esq., B.A. 


. Memortats or Kiya Henry Tae Seventa: Bernardi Andrew Tho- 
losatis de Vita Regis Henrici Septimi Historia ; necnon alia quedam 
ad eundem Regem spectantia. Edited by J. Gatrpyzr, Esq. 
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. Memortats or Henry THE Firtn. I.—Vita Henrici Quinti, Roberto 
Redmanno auctore. II.—Versus Rhythmici in laudem Regis Henriei 
Quinti. I11.—Elmhami Liber Metricus de Henrico V. Edited by 
©, A. Conn, Esq. 

. Muytwenta GitpHattz Lowxpontrensis; Liber Albus, Liber Cus- 
tumarum, et Liber Horn, in archivis Gildhallw asservati. Vol. L., 
Liber Albus. Vol. II. (in Two Parts), Liber Custumarum. Edited 
by H. T. Riley, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

. Curonitca JoHANNIS DE OxENEDES. Edited by Sir H. Ex11s, K.H. 


. A Cottectrion oF Pottt1caAL PorMs FROM THE AccEsSION OF EpwarpD 
III. ro rue Reren or Henry VIII. Vol. I, Edited by T. Waiceur, 
Esq., M.A. 

. The “Opus Tert1um” and “ Opus Mixvs” of Roger Bacon. Edited 
by the Rev. J. 8S. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English Literature, 
King’s College, London, and Reader at the Rolls. 

. BarTHOLOM&I DE Corton, Monacut Norwicensis, Historta An- 
GLICANA (4.D. 449—1298.) Edited by H. R. Luann, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


. The Brut y Tywysoaion, or, The Chronicle of the Princes of Wales, 
Edited by the Rev. J. W1nL1aMs aB ITHEL, 

. A Cottection oF Roya anD Histori1cat LETTERS DURING THE 
Reien oF Henny IV. Vol. I. Edited by the Rev. F. C. Hinezsroy, 
M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. 

. Tut REPRESSOR OF OVER MUCH BLAMING OF THE CLERGY. By Rect. 
NALD PrcooK, sometime Bishop of Chichester. Vols. I. and II. 
Edited by C. Basrneron, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

. Toe Annates Cambria. Edited by the Rev. J. W1nt1aMs AaB Iruzt. 

. THe Works or Grratpus CampBrensts. Vol. I. Edited by the Rev. 


J. S. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English Literature, King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Reader at the Rolls. 


In the Press. 


Ricarpi DE Crrencestria Specutum Histor1aLE pz Gestis Recum 
ANGLIZ. (a.D. 447—1066.) Edited by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


-Tuz Aneto-Saxon-Curoniciz. Edited by B. Tuorrs, Esq. 


‘Lz Livers pe Rets pe Brirrante. Edited by J. Guover, M.A., Chaplain 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

REcvEIL DES CRONIQUES ET ANCHIENNES IsToRIES DE LA GRANT BRE- 
TAIGNE A PRESENT NOMME ENGLETERRE, par JEHAN DE WAURIN. 
Edited by W, Harpy, Esq. 


Tue Wars or tHe Danzs 1n Iretanp: written in the Irish language. 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. Topp, Librarian of the University of Dublin. 
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A CottectTion or Porrrican PozMs FroM THE ACCESSION OF EpwarD 

: Ili. ro tHe Reten or Henry VIII. Vol. II. Edited by T. wage 
Esq., M.A. 

ORIGINAL LETTERS AND PAPERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE History OF Ene- 
LAND During THE FirrerntH Century. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Srevensoy, M.A., of University College, Durham, and Vicar of 
Leighton Buzzard. 


A CottEctIon oF SaGas anp oTHER Histortcat Documents relating to 
the Settlements and Descents of the Northmen on the British Isles. 
Edited by Gzorce W. Dasent, Esq., D.C.L., Oxon. 


A Cottgotion or Royat anp Historicat LETTERS DURING THE ReIen 
or Henry IV. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. F. C. Hinegsron, 
M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. 


Lzrrers AND Parrrs or Tue Rerens oF Ricnagp III. anp Henry. VII, 
Edited by James Garrpner, Esq. 


Monrmenta GinpHALLZ Lonpontrensis; Liber Albus, Liber Custuma- 
rum, et Liber Horn, in archivis Gildhallw asservati. Vol. III. Trans- 
lations from the Anglo-Norman portions of the Liber Albus; Ap- 
pendix ; Glossaries; and Index. Badited by H. T. Riley, Esq., M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Eviocium (HistortarumM stve Temports), Chronicon ab Orbe condito 
usque ad Annum Domini 1366; a Monacho quodam Malmesbiriensi 
exaratum. Vol. III. Edited by F, S. Haypon, Esq., B.A. 

Lzrrers AnD TREATISES OF Bishop GrosseETere, illustrative of the Social 
Condition of his Time. Edited by the Rev. H. R. Luarp, M.A.,, 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Taz Works or Grratpus Camprensis. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. 
J. 8S. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English Literature, King’s College, 
London, and Reader at the Rolls. 


DesortPtive CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS RELATING TO THE EARLY 
History or Great Britain. Edited by T. Durrus Harpy, Esq. 


In Progress. 

Historta Minor Marrua#r Paris. Edited by Sir F. Mappry, K.H., 
Chief of the MS. Department of the British Museum. 

Curonicon ABpBatTim EvEesHaMENSIS, Auctorrsus Domintco PriorE 
EvESHAMIZ ET THOMA DE MARLEBERGE ABBATE, A FUNDATIONE 
AD ANNUM 1213, UNA cumM CONTINUATIONE AD ANNUM 1418. 
Edited by the Rev. W. D. Macray, M.A., Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

A Rott or tue Irisu Privy Covnctn oF THE 16TH YEAR OF THE REIGN 
oF Ricnarp II. Edited by the Rev. James Graves. 

PoLtycHRronicon Ranutreut HiapeEnt, with Trevisa’s Translation. Edited 
by C. Basrneron, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


January, 1861. 
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In the Press, 


An Answer to the “ Essays and Reviews.” 


By T. COLLYNS SIMON, Author of “ The Nature and Elements of the External World,” 
“The Mission and Martyrdom of St. Peter,” “ Scientific Certainties of Planetary Life,” &. 


OXFORD; AND 877, STRAND, LONDON. 





E-ISSUE OF THE FLOWERING PLANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
by ANNE PRATY. Medium 8vo. 
It has been decided to issue the above valuable and interesting Work in Monthly 
Parts—price One Surtuine. Each part will contain Five Coloured Plates and Sixteen 
pages of descriptive letterpress. 


The First Part to be published on the First of May. 
Soorety ror PromotTine CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. DEPosITORIES :—77, Great Queen- 


street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 4, Royal Exchange; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square ; 
and by all Booksellers. 





PyAnten, the ‘‘GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE” monthly, second-hand. 
Address, Box 16, Post-office, Blackburn. 





Garden Engines, Machines, and Greenhouse Syringes, 
WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, MANUFACTURED BY THE PATENTEB, 
RICHARD READ, Instrument Maker (by Special Appointment) to Her Majesty. 
35, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Cavution.—R. Reap begs respectfully to assure the Public that the Syringes advertised 
weekly by a London Firm as “‘ Read’s” are not his make, but are mere IMITATIONS; and 
on trial many of them will be found defective and useless. All Syringes made by Reap 
are marked with the Royal Arms, and Address, 


‘¢35, Regent Circus, London.” 
*,°* Descriptions, with Drawings, post free. 





WHY NOT PRESERVE YOUR HAY? 


RICK CLOTHS, with Poles, Pulleys, and Lines complete. New and Second-hand. 
MARQUEES and TENTS, of all dimensions. 

FLAGS and BANNERS of all Nations. 

NETTING and SCRIMS, for preserving Fruit from Birds, Frost, &c.—Also “ Brittains.” 
RICK CLOTHS and TENTS left over last season, on advantageous terms. 


Address—Benyamin Epoinoron, 2, Duke-street, Southwark, London-bridge, S.E. 
West-end Establishment, 32, Charing-cross,S.W. No other Establishment 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norioz.—Sytvanus Urnan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, Corre- 
spondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, §c., 
received after the 20th instant cannot be attended to until the following Month. 





GRANTS OF ARMS—THE THACK.- 
WELLS. 

Mr. UrBan,—I wish to be allowed to 
add to my former communication on this 
subject, that the arms therein described 
were granted not only to Lieut.-Col. 
Joseph Thackwell, but to all the other 
sons and descendants of his father, John 
Thackwell, Esq., of Rye-court, co. Wor- 
cester. In recognition of his military ser- 
vices, the crest and motto mentioned were 
assigned to the Colonel and his descendants 
only; while to the other representatives 
of John Thackwell the following crest 
and motto were granted :— 

Crest, “On a wreath of the colours, 
within a chaplet of oak, proper, a dragon’s 
head erased# paly of six or and gules, the 
neck transpierced by an arrow barbed and 
flighted, also proper.” otto, “ Mihi soli- 


citudo futuri.”—I am, &c. 
E. 


ROYAL PAPER COPIES OF THE 
“GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 

Mr. Ursan,—Of the early volumes of 
this periodical Edward Cave printed copies 
on royal paper. To how many volumes 
did this extend? In the “ Autobiography 
of Sylvanus Urban,” (Gent. Maa., Aug. 
1856, p. 134,) it is noticed that Cave 
offered copies “on royal paper, finely 
bound in morocco, and properly lettered,” 
as some of his prizes for Poetry. I have 
seen (in perhaps the best private library 
in the City of London) a set of the 
Magazine, which, commencing in royal 
paper, has been always bound in boards of 
corresponding size, the demy paper being 
left with uncut edges. In that copy the 
royal paper does not continue after the 


nineteenth volume: but this does not 
decidedly answer the question I put, be- 
cause vols, xi.—xvi. are on demy paper, 
as well as vol, xx. and all after. 

I am, &e. N, 


A QUERY. 

Mr. Ursan,—Will you afford me space 
for the following lines, which I have copied 
from a fly-leaf of “ Parker’s Almanack” for 
the year 1701, as I should be glad to learn 
their author.—I am, &c. 

W. H. Crarxk, 

York, April 17. 

“A WISH. 

*“T charge thee, Guardian Spirit, hear, 

And as thou lovest me further this my Prayer. 
When I’m about this life to change, and try 
Death, that amazing curiosity, 

Let sweet strains of Music meet my ear, 
Gently the bands of life untie, 

Till in sweet raptures I dissolve and die. 
How happy my new birth shall be, 

Helped on by Music’s gentle midwifery, 

And thus on earth obtaining my desire, 
Bring a soul well tuned to Heaven’s choir.” 


MARGATE CHURCH. 

Mr. Ursan,—I should be glad if some 
one of your correspondents would kindly 
inform me, as early as possible, who was 
the founder of Margate Church, the date 
of the building, the style, and what, if 
any, alterations have been made since that 
time, together with the name of the saint 
to whom it is dedicated.—I am, &e. 

BartT. DE LAISLAUS. 

Parkstone, Poole, Dorset. 


[The church is dedicated to St. John. 
Some of our correspondent’s questions 
cannot be fully answered, but he may re- 
fer with advantage to Lewis’s “Thanet,” 
or Hasted’s “ Kent.”’] 
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ON ANCIENT BINDINGS IN THE LIBRARY OF 
WESTMINSTER ®*. 


Tue examples of fifteenth and sixteenth century impressed 
leather bindings in this library are numerous, and many of them 
are of very rare occurrence in other collections. 

The first I would describe is the cover of a book printed at Basle 
in the year 1502. On one side of this volume is the representa- 
tion of St. John the Baptist preaching. He is clad “ in raiment of 
camel’s hair,” and is standing on a mount, behind three branches 
of trees tied together, resembling in shape the letter H. The peo- 
ple surrounding him have their hands clasped in prayer. 

On the reverse side of the volume is impressed the figure of 
St. James holding in the left hand a staff and wallet, and support- 
ing with his right a youth who is suspended from a gibbet. 

The legend is thus narrated by Pope Calixtus IT. :— 


“ A certain German, who with his wife and son went on a pilgrimage to St. James 
of Compostella, having travelled as far as Torlosa, lodged at an inn there; and the 
host had a fair daughter, who looking on the son of the pilgrim (a handsome and 
graceful youth), became deeply enamoured ; he being virtuous, and, moreover, on his 
way to a holy shrine, refused to listen to her allurements. ‘Then she thought how she 
might be avenged for this slight put upon her charms, and hid in his wallet her father’s 
drinking cup. The next morning, no sooner were they departed than the host disco- 
vering his loss, pursued them, accused them before the judge, and the cup being found 
in the young man’s wallet, he was condemned to be hung, and all they possessed was 
confiscated to the host. 

“Then the afflicted parents pursued their way lamenting, and made their prayers 
and complaint before the altar of the blessed St. Jago; and thirty-six days afterwards, 
as they returned by the spot where their son hung on the gibbet, they stood beneath it 
weeping and lamenting. 

“Then the son spoke, ‘O my mother! O my father! do not lament for me, for I 
have never been in better cheer; the blessed Apostle James is at my side sustaining 
me, and filling me with celestial comfort and joy.’ The parents being astonished, 
hastened to the judge, who at that moment was seated at table, and the mother called 
out, ‘ Our son lives.’ The judge mocked at them. ‘ What sayest thou, good woman ? 
Thou art beside thyself. If thy son lives, so do those fowls in my dish.’ And, lo! 
scarcely had he uttered the words when the fowls [being a cock and a hen] rose up 
full feathered in the dish, and the cock began to crow, to the great admiration of the 
judge and his attendants. 

“Then the judge rose up from table hastily, and called together the priests, and the 





* A paper read at the Meeting of the London and Middlesex Archeological Society, 
Oct. 25, 1860. See Gent. MaG., Jan. 1861, p. 59. 
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lawyers, and they went in procession to the gibbet, took down the young man and 
restored him to his parents, and the miraculous cock and hen were placed under the 
protection of the Church, where they and their posterity long flourished in testimony 
of this stupendous miracle.”— Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, ed. 1850, 


p. 140. 


In the chapel of St. James, four miles from Spoleto, are frescoes 
representing the miracles of this saint. In one compartment St. 
James is represented sustaining a youth who is suspended from 
a gibbet®, The example before you is the only instance I have seen 
of this saint being so represented on early bindings. 

The next binding is a very beautiful example of early art, and 
appears to be of the same date as the volume, which was printed 
by Wynkin de Worde in 1511. On one side is represented, under 
a canopy, the figure of St. Barbara, surrounded by a floriated 
border, in which are introduced lions, birds, &c., and on a scroll 
the legend sANCTA BARBARA ORA [PRO NOBIs]. She is holding 
in her right hand a palm branch, (the emblem of martyrdom,) and 
in her left the Bible. By her side is a tower, and the ground is 


powdered with fleur-de-lis. 
The legend as given by Mrs. Jameson‘ is as follows :— 


“ Dioscorus, who dwelt in Heliopolis, had an only daughter named Barbara, whom 
he exceedingly loved. Fearful lest from her singular beauty she should be demanded 
in marriage and taken from him, he shut her up in a tower, and kept her secluded 
from the eyes of men. The virtuous Barbara in her solitude gave herself up to study 
and meditation; and the result of her reflection was that idols of wood and stone wor- 
shipped by her parents could not have created the stars of heaven on which she so often 
gazed. So she contemned these false gods, but did not as yet know the true faith. 

“ Now in the loneliness of her tower the fame reached her of the famous doctor and 
teacher Origen, who dwelt in Alexandria. She longed to know of his teaching, and 
wrote to him secretly. On Origen reading the letter he rejoiced, and sent to her one 
of his disciples, disguised as a physician, who perfected her conversion, and she re- 
ceived baptism from him. 

“ Her father, who was violently opposed to the Christians, was at this time absent ; 
but previous to his departure he had sent skilful architects to construct a bath chamber 
of wonderful splendour. One day St. Barbara descended to view the progress of the 
workmen, and seeing that they had constructed two windows commanded them to 
insert a third. When her father returned he was much displeased, and said to his 
daughter, ‘Why hast thou done this?’ and she answered, ‘ Know, my father, that 
through three windows doth the soul receive light,—the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and the three are one.’ 

“Then her father being enraged, drew his sword to kill her, but she fled to the 
summit of the tower, and he pursued her; but by angels she was wrapped from his 
view and carried to a distance. A shepherd betraying her place of concealment, her 
father dragged her thence by the hair, and beat her, and confined her in a dungeon, 
denouncing her to the Proconsul Marcian. Her father, seeing no hope of her re- 
nouncing Christianity, carried her to a certain mountain near the city, drew his sword 
and cut off her head; but as he descended the mountain there came a most fearful 
tempest, and fire fell upon this cruel father and consumed him.” 


On the reverse side is a representation of the mass of St. Gregory, 
who is seen officiating at the altar, surrounded by his attendant 
clergy ; immediately over the altar is the Saviour, supported by 
two angels, His feet resting on a chalice. 


> Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, ed. 1850, p. 144. © Tbid., p. 292. 
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The legend is as follows :— 


“On a certain occasion when St. Gregory was officiating at the mass, one was neat 
him who doubted the real presence; thereupon, at the prayer of the saint, a vision is 
suddenly revealed of the crucified Saviour Himself, who descends upon the altar, sur- 
rounded by the implements of the Passion.” 

Another representation of St. Barbara is impressed on the cover 
- of Gregory’s “Decretals,” printed by Regnault in 1519. The 
figure of the saint is similarly treated to the example last described. 

On the cover of a small book entitled Apparatus Latine Locu- 
tiones is impressed the representation of the wise men’s offering. 
The Virgin is seated with the Saviour on her knee; behind her is 
Joseph ; in front, the wise men with crowns on their heads are 
offering cups of various shapes. The binder’s device, or merchant’s 
mark, (with the initials B. [.,) is in the foreground. 

Many of the bindings are impressed with the royal arms, badges, 
&c., and I have placed on the table several of the more remarkable 
specimens. 

The impressed cover of a volume entitled Annotationes in Pro- 
verbia Salomonis, printed by Froben, is deserving of notice. On 
one side is represented the Tudor rose, surrounded by the legend,— 


“ Hee rosa virtutis de celo missa sereno 
Eterniti florens Regia sceptra feret.” 


On either side are two angels; above the legend are two es- 
cutcheons, the dexter charged with the arms of St. George, and the 
sinister with those of the City of London ; on another shield at the 
base are the initials and merchant’s mark of the binder; and on 
the reverse side of the cover are the arms of France and England, 
quarterly, surmounted by a royal crown, and supported by two 
angels. The initials of William Bill, D.D., Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Dean of Westminster, who died in 1561, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, (where there is a brass to his 
memory,) are stamped on the covers of this volume. 

On the cover of a work printed by Jehan Petit early in the six- 
teenth century, entitled Sermones de Adventu, are represented on 
one side the arms of Henry VIII. (France and England quarterly); 
impaling 1 and 4, quarterly, Castile and Leon; 2 and 3, Aragon 
and Sicily; and on a point in base a pomegranate erect, slipped, 
proper, for Granada. The arms are supported by two angels, and 
surmounted by an imperial crown. On the reverse side are the 
royal arms (France and England only) supported by the dragon 
and greyhound; above the shield, which is surmounted by the im- 
perial crown, is a rose, on either side of which are two angels with 
scrolls. Immediately under the arms is the portcullis, allusive to 
the descent of the house of Tudor from the Beaufort family. 

The Tudor rose, fleur-de-lis, castle, pomegranate, and other royal 
badges, frequently occur on impressed bindings ¢emp. sixteenth 
century. In the example on the table the binder’s device and 
initials, as well as the badges above mentioned, are represented. 

Gmyt. Mag. Von. CCX. 3M 
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On the cover of a small volume printed in the year 1542, is im- 

ressed the portraiture of Charles Y. Emperor of Germany. He 
is represented in armour, holding in his right hand the orb, and in 
his left the sceptre, surrounded by the legend,— 


“ CAROLVS V. ROMA IMP. SEMPER 
AVGYST. ATATSVE XLII.” 


Above is a shield charged with the imperial arms, (a double- 
headed eagle displayed,) and beneath are the two columns of 
Hercules, with the motto PLUs OULTRE. 

The binder’s name in full is seldom found impressed in bindings. 
There is, however, a very interesting example in this library, 
stamped on the cover of a small volume printed by Regnault in the 
year 1555. The following legend, viz., JoHANNES DE WOVDIX 
ANTWERPIE ME FECIT, surrounds a square shaped compartment, 
within which is represented a lion rampant, ensigned with an im- 
perial crown, probably intended for the arms of Flanders. 

The arms of Edward IV. are impressed on the covers of a manu- 
script Book of Prayers. The arms, supported by two lions, are 
surrounded by fleurs-de-lis and hearts, ian round the extreme verge 
is the representation of a hand, the first finger extended. It is not 
in the form for the act of blessing. It may have had reference to 
the hand on one of the sceptres of France, seeing it is associated 
with the fleur-de-lis. 





MONUMENTAL WINDOWS. 


Ir is not always the case that this species of commemoration is carried out in 
good taste, and therefore we are glad to put on record an instance that has lately 
come to our knowledge, where a really fine stained-glass window has been erected 
by a relative of the deceased. Mr. Fretwell Hoyle, a solicitor of Rotherham, has 
recently placed in Maltby Church a window commemorating his mother, Hannah 
Clarke, wife of W. F. Hoyle, esq. (born Feb. 19, 1810, died Oct. 8, 1831), the 
subject of which is Hannah presenting her son Samuel to the high-priest Eli. 
The design was furnished by Mr. Hoyle himself, and it has been admirably executed 
by Messrs. Wailes of Newcastle; its character is very rich, and the window forms 
a very striking ornament to the church. 





ANCIENT SEPULCHRAL REMAINS AT CANTON :?. 


North Ca fad NEastGete 


1 Magazine-hill, English Head Quarters. 6 Gough’s Fort. 6* Blue Jacket Fort. 
2 Five-storied Pagoda, French Head Quarters. 7 Position of the two graves. 

3 Chunam Fort. 8 Other Remains. 

4 Mann’s Battery. 9 Extensive trench. 

5 Rotton’s Battery. 10 Shape of tiles. 

On the occupation of Canton by the Allies in December, 1857, our 
position was strengthened and defended by earthwork batteries and en- 
trenchments, These were most conspicuous in that portion of our lines 
between the north and north-east gates, on account of the elevated posi- 
tion of the ground commanding the whole city. In this space is included 
the Magazine-hill’, five-storied Pagoda? on the wall, the Chunam Fort 
(Chinese)*, Col. Mann’s Battery*, and Major Rotton’s Battery® at the termi- 
nation of this rising ground close to the city wall, and nearest the north- 
east gate. It was whilst digging the extensive ditch® around these two 
batteries in a direction running south-west and north-east that the work- 
men exposed the inferior ends of two brick vaults’ not far from Rotton’s 
Battery. Nearer to Mann’s Battery were found several urns‘, containing 
human ashes commingled with those of various animals; the urns were all 
broken to pieces, and I was only able to obtain fragments of pottery rudely 
marked. 

The two vaults mentioned above were placed side by side, at right 
angles to the trench, bearing north-west and south-east, and evidently 
built at the same time. 

To each vault were ends and sides of square red tiles, and an arched 





* We have been favoured with this communication by Mr. Charles Moore Jessop, 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon, now at Chatham. 
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roof of triangular red tiles”, similar in composition and thickness to those 
used in Roman masonry. The floor was laid on the rock, Ona rough 
measurement, each grave was 6 feet long, 2} feet wide, 3 feet high, and 
2 feet below the surface, 

The vault examined first was that nearest Mann’s Battery. There were 
four layers of deposit—one of clay, one of lime, a fine light-coloured humus, 
in which were bones, teeth, &c.; and lastly, a second of lime. In the 
humus were found several lumps of plastic clay scattered throughout the 
whole extent, and which on exposure to air exhibited traces of osseous 
matter. On the left side, a portion of the bone of the fore-arm, a portion 
of the right ramus of the lower maxilla, portions of the occipital and 
parietal bones, and near these several teeth. 

In the second vault were five layers—clay, lime, charcoal, humus, lime ; 
the charcoal was in great quantity, and the lime not half so abundant as 
in the former grave. On the left side of the body, and near to a portion 
of the ulna, a pair of scissors made of iron. On the right side, opposite 
the head, which probably declined to this side, a small round bronze plate, 
dish-shaped, with a boss in the centre, pierced transversely. Above this 
plate were one silver, and four or five bronze pins, and ear-pick ; also two 
other small ornaments. These pins were all taken out of a large plastic 
filiform mass, which I imagine once to have been hair. Other plastic 
masses were scattered throughout the extent of humus in the position of 
the shoulders, hips, and knees, exhibiting traces of osseous matter. 

The scissors are a strong pair, nine inches long, with ear-shaped handles 
and fine points, just like those in use among the Chinese at the present day. 

The bronze plate or mirror is 5 in. 10 lines in diameter. On the side of 
the boss it is beautifully marked all over with shells and grotesque heads 
in alto-relievo ; the opposite side, which has once been bright, is corroded, 
and has evidently lain upon a portion of the dress or some reticular sub- 
stance. This mirror is more handsome than any I have seen in modern 
use among the Cantonese. It was suspended or carried by means of 
a string (as at the present day) through the hole in the boss. 

The hair-pins are narrow and broad in width: one of the narrow pins 
is made of silver, and is as thick as the prong of a dessert fork, elegantly 
chased round its curved end, and each leg pointed; it is five inches and 
a-half long. The remaining pins of bronze, being very brittle, are not perfect 
like the silver one; they have been long, straight pins, pointed, the broader 
chased, and the superior extremity of one fashioned as an ear-pick. The 
two other small ornaments were evidently in connexion with the further 
security of the hair, as all were found together in the plastic mass, pre- 
senting a filiform appearance, lying on the right side. 

The two vaults and their contents just described were discovered in 
ground that to all appearance had never been disturbed ; jutting rocks were 
obvious over a sloping grassy surface, so that no external indication was 
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present to lead any one to suppose that so valuable a deposit lay beneath ; 
consequently how many hundreds of years these vaults have had existence 
it is difficult to guess; but knowing the veneration in which Chinamen 
hold their burial-places, and the tenacity with which they have for cen- 
turies clung to the same manners and opinions, coupled with the fact that 
they never inter the dead within their cities, all traces of sepulchral re- 
mains must have been entirely obliterated long before Canton was enclosed 
by walls, which happened, I believe, about fifty years before the time 
of the Norman conquest; and if we compare these relics with those of 
European countries, which Mr. Roach Smith and other antiquaries have 
described, we conclude that these remains cannot have a less date assigned 
them than that of from fifteen hundred to two thousand years». 

In the first vault we found four layers of deposit, which probably may be 
thus accounted for: before the coffin was introduced a quantity of lime was 
thrown in, on to which went the coffin; this again was covered with lime, 
and finally clay to the height of the walls, when it was arched over. What 
I have termed ‘humus’ I conceive to be the remains of the coffin. The 
plastic lumps of clay-like substance found in this stratum were totally dis- 
tinct and different from the external layer of clay, which layer at the upper 
end had sunk as much as a foot and a-half, and at the lower end two feet 
from the top, proving the coffin to have been originally of considerable 
bulk. It may not here be amiss to observe that the coffins of the wealthier 
class of Chinese are made of six pieces—four very thick sides, hollowed in- 
ternally and convex externally, overlapping the two square end-pieces about 
four or five inches, and are much thicker at the upper than the lower end. 

In the second vault we found five layers, but it was difficult to deter- 
mine whether the charcoal had been put into the coffin or merely on {the 
outside, but as charcoal was found embedded in the ‘ humus’ as well as on 
the top of it, it is probable that both plans had been adopted ; the charcoal 
was in great profusion and the lime scanty. The clay had sunk much less 
in this vault. 

In the build of the vaults I did not observe anything like mortar between 
the tiles. 

From the whole, then, I conclude that the first vault once contained 
a male, and the second a female body, and that the bodies were those of 
old people ; for the first body was not interred with charcoal, no orna- 
ments were found, and the teeth well worn. The second body had had 
more care bestowed on it; the ornaments were the indispensable necessaries 
of female arts—hair-pins, scissors, and looking-glass; and the absence of 
teeth gives the impression that the old lady was toothless. It is not, there- 





» At a superficial glance these interesting antiquities have much the appearance of 
Roman and Saxon remains ; the hair-pins and scissors seem almost identical with some 
varieties from graves in the north of Europe. The embossed side of the metal mirror, 
however, betrays their origin.—Ep. 
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fore an unwarrantable stretch of the imagination to suppose, that this aged 
couple were of some rank and wealth, probably a mandarin and his wife ; 
and that probably they died about the same time, and were interred to- 
gether, or shortly after each other. 

Although I have ventured to assign a somewhat remote date to the above 
discoveries, it is possible I may be mistaken, or else that the Chinese prac- 
tised incremation till within a recent date. 

Shortly after the possession of Canton, all the forts® outside the walls 
were blown up. Among the rest Lyn Fort, outside the east gate ; from its 
style of masonry it was not considered to be of great antiquity. In dig- 
-ging the mines under it a gunner chanced on an urn containing charred 
bones, the lid luted with lime. It was contained in a larger urn, with 
the lid similarly luted. It is a plain urn, ten inches and a-half high, and 
has a Chinese inscription painted on the outside ; I had great difficulty 
in getting a Chinaman to read it for me, as I was naturally regarded as 
a monster of impiety, and each one that I asked got him out of my pre- 
sence with a shrug much in the same way that a cat slowly retreats with 
its back up before a dog; at last, my boy, more bold than others, but with 
reluctance, informed me that “ in the fourth year of the reign of the Em- 
peror Heing Tsung this fort was built, and that ””—here he stopped, shook 
his head, and said, “‘ very bad man, more better you make he whilo ”—but 
whether to myself or the remains his expression was applicable, I know 


not. I never got more out of him, but imagine he meant the man was 
a malefactor. 
The inscription, very fresh at first, soon faded on exposure to the air, 
and is now nearly illegible. 
The probable date is about 1400 or 1500 a.p., as in Morrison’s Chrono- 
logical Table, I think, I remember seeing the name of Heing Tsung. 





Bannatyne Civp.—The final meeting of the Bannatyne Club was held in the 
apartments of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, on Wednesday, the 27th Febru- 
ary last—Lord Neaves in the chair. A satisfactory statement was made by the 
Secretary, Mr. David Laing, as to the position of the Club, and the forwardness of 
a few remaining publications which are still to be distributed among the members. 

_ Directions were then given as to the closing the transactions and winding up the » 
affairs of the Club, which may now be considered as dissolved, after an existence of 
thirty-eight years. At the termination of the business, Lord Neaves took the op- : 

portunity of presenting to Mr. Laing, in name of the Club, a handsome piece of | 
silver plate, purchased from a contribution among the members amounting to 350 | 
guineas, as a mark of their high sense of the admirable manner and disinterested | 
spirit in which the proceedings of the Club had been assisted, and its publications 
superintended by Mr. Laing, as its Honorary Secretary, from its institution in 
1823 till its dissdlution at this time. 
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MEDIEVAL HOUSES NEAR CLEVEDON *. 


CLEVEDON Court is a house of the time of Edward II., or the 
‘ first half of the fourteenth century, much altered and added to, and with 
parts rebuilt, but of which the main walls remain, and the original plan 
thay still be traced. This may be said roughly to be the common plan of 
the Roman capita] letter H, the hall making the cross stroke, but a very 
thick one; at any rate, it forms the central division of the house, with the 
rooms for the family at the upper end, and the offices for the servants at 
the lower, according to the usual arrangement. 

The entrance is through a porch, which possesses the two original door- 
ways with Decorated mouldings, and in the jambs of the outer arch are 
the grooves for the portcullis: over this porch is a small room, in which was 
the windlass for raising and lowering the portcullis, and in the angle is 
a winding or newel staircase leading to this room, and to the music- 
gallery over the screens or servants’ passage. At the further end of this 
passage, or at the back of the house, is another porch, F, also with a port- 
cullis groove, a room over it for the windlass, and a newel staircase. Three 
doorways, with Decorated dripstone mouldings, open as usual from the 
screens to the buttery, the pantry, and the central passage leading to the 
kitchen, which must always have been external in a detached building, 
and not part of the house, and probably on the same site as the present 
one: although it has been rebuilt in the Elizabethan period, it is placed 
diagonally to the main building, leaving a small triangular court, which 
effectually prevented the smell of the cooking from entering the house. 
The offices which touch upon this court are the servants’ hall, G, which 
seems to be part of the original building, though much altered. H the 
bakehouse, and I the scullery, have also been much altered, but have old 
work in parts: K is a tower divided into several stories, now occupied 
as servants’ bedrooms; it is a very plain building, with small square-headed 
windows, and has very much the appearance of being part of the work of 
the fourteenth century, although if so, it is a very unusual feature of that 
period, 

The great hall is much modernized: the windows and fireplace and 
wainscoting are all modern, that is, not medieval, but not very recent, 
The walls are original, with the two gable ends and a chimney on each, 
and in each gable are windows shewing that the buildings attached to the 
hall at each end were originally much lower than the hall. There is a pecu- 





* Described by J. H. Parker, Esq., F.S.A., during the Excursions at the Meeting of 
the Somersetshire Archwological and Natural History Society, Sept. 24, 1860. See 
Gent. MaG., Nov. 1860, p. 504. 
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liarity in the chimneys,—the flue of each is not carried down any lower 
than the head of the window under it, and was originally open to the hall, 
so that it would appear that the smoke from the fire on the hearth or 
reredos in the centre of the hall was allowed to circulate freely among the 
open timbers of the hall and escape at the two extremities without any 
central louvre; or these chimneys may have been an extra precaution in 





addition tothe louvre. The present roof is modern and ceiled, and as no 
ancient view of the house is extant shewing a smoke louvre, we have 
no evidence whether there was one or not; it is quite possible that this 
arrangement of short chimneys open below to the hall may be an earlier 
one than the smoke louvre in the centre of the hall. The dais has dis- 
appeared, but the position of it is obvious enough. At one end in the 
front of the house, where at a later period the bay-window would be, is 
a small square room or closet, forming the basement of a tower, corre- 
sponding to the porch at the lower end of the hall. Over this closet is 
another small room, with a rich Decorated window with reticulated tracery 
in the front, and at the back a small window of the same period opening 
into the hall; this was probably the lady’s bower or private chamber: the 
only access to it was by a newel staircase from the small room below, and 
so from the hall; the present entrance from the adjoining chamber has 
been cut through the old thick wall. At the opposite end of the dais, 
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and consequently at the back of the house, was the ancient cellar, E, under 
a modern staircase, and by the side of it the garderobe turret, D, with 
a newel staircase in the corner, now destroyed: behind the dais is a large 
room, probably the parlour, and over it the solar, or lord’s chamber. This 
wing has been much altered in the Elizabethan period, but the buttress at 
the external corner is Decorated work, and shews that these rooms are 
‘partly original. The room at the back of this, marked C, belongs to the 
Elizabethan period, and has been at some period turned into a kitchen. 
The west end of the house, beyond this, comprising the present dining- 
room and drawing-room, is partly modern, with bay-windows thrown out, 
in the style of the Strawberry-hill Gothic; but the walls and the end 
window in the front belong to the Elizabethan work, built by Wake, and 
the back wall extending from C to the west end has had an arch pierced 
through it to extend the dining-room. 

The dotted lines on the plan connecting E and F represent a modern 
wall, and the straight line at the back with the steps shews the trench 
cut out of the slope of the hill at the back of the house. The remains of 
fortification are very slight, and there is no appearance of any moat; 
indeed, the situation on the slope of a hill hardly admits of one, and the 
house could never have been intended to stand a siege. 





Back of Tickenbam Court. 


TickenHam Court is a manor-house, probably of the time of Henry IV., 
or the beginning of the fifteenth century, and without any appearance of 
having been fortified, though it was no doubt enclosed by an outer wall. 
The hall is nearly perfect, and stands at a right angle to the other part of 
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View of Manor-house, Clapton-in-Gordano. The Tower ap. 1442 
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Wooden Screen, Clapton-in-Gordano, c. 1310. 
































Details of Manor-house, Clapton-in-Gordano, c. 1310, with the Arms of the family of Arthur 
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the house, so that we have two sides of the quadrangle only remaining. 
The hall windows are each of two lights, with flowing tracery resembling 
the Decorated style of the previous century, but the arch mouldings are 
of the Perpendicular style; the outer arch is pointed, the inner arch, or 
rear-arch as it is called, is segmental. The roof is-perfect, of plain open 
timber of simple construction, the principals arched to the collars, with 
good panelled stone corbels. At the lower end are the usual three door- 
ways to the kitchen and offices, now destroyed, which probably occupied 
another wing, making a third side to the court: at the upper end of the 
hall is the arch of the bay-window, now destroyed. The remaining wing 
of the house is divided into two stories, with square-headed windows of 
the same period ; and at the back of this wing are two turrets, one octagonal, 
for the staircase, the other square, for the garderobes. 

Crapton-In-Gorpano. This manor-house must once have been of con- 
siderable importance, and although but little now remains, that little is 
highly interesting. The interior of the present house (which is only a 
portion of the original one) has been thoroughly modernized, the last 
remnants of antiquity having been cleared out in 1860, the old partition 
walls destroyed, and the very curious early screen fairly turned out of 
doors. The original parts of the house are of the time of Edward II., but 
the only portions now remaining visible of that period are the doorway under 
the porch and the buttresses; but a considerable part of the walls be- 
long to the same work, and the very beautiful screen (which has now been 
built up under a stone arch in the open air) as the entrance to the garden, 
opposite to the entrance door. Fortunately, Mr. Godwin has preserved a 
plan of the house as it was before the late alteration, and has published it 
in the Archeological Journal for June, 1860, with the illustrations here 
repeated, for which we are indebted to him. I can see no reason to con- 
sider this wooden screen as any earlier than the arch in which it stood, or 
the doorway, although Mr. Godwin puts it a century earlier; the tracery in 
the head appears to belong to the original work, and no such tracery was 
in use in the early part of the thirteenth century, nor before the time of 
Edward I. or II. Still it is probably the earliest and most remarkable 
domestic screen in existence. The tower-porch was added in 1442, as 
appears from the arms over the door, Arthur and Berkeley impaled. The 
chancel of the church and the family chapel on the north side of it were 
rebuilt at the same time as this tower. It very commonly happens that 
some part of the church is rebuilt at the same time as a manor-house. 
The gate-house is of the time of James I. 

The Rectory-house at ConerEssury has a very remarkable porch, the 
arch of which is richly ornamented with an imitation of the well-known 
tooth-ornament of the thirteenth century, but really built about 1470 by 
the executors of Bishop Beckington, the arms over the doorway cut in the 
original stonework being those of the see of Wells and of the executors, 
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Pope, Sugar, and Swann, the same as in the Vicars’ Close at Wells, so that 
- this house was built about the same time with that work. 

It is remarkable that in the chapel of the Vicars’ Close some fragments 
of Early English sculpture of the time of Bishop Joceline are built in as 
old material in the spandrels of the window-arches. This would lead us to 
suspect that the tooth-ornament here also is old material used again, as 
‘often happens, but in this instance it does not appear to be the case; it 
seems to be clearly copied, although such an example is almost unique; 
probably those executors had a taste for the earlier style, and introduced it 
when they could. 

At Yarton, the Manor-house is so exactly on the same plan as Clevedon 
Court, that there can be no doubt it is a copy of it, on a much smaller 
scale, and at a later period; the style is Perpendicular, but early in the 
style, probably about the same age as Tickenham Court, circa 1410. 





Core Cuests 1n York Minster.—The importance of metal-work as an orna- 
mental adjunct to architecture is generally admitted, and its study has revived with 
the study of Gothic architecture ; good examples, therefore, become valuable. Two 
cope chests may be seen in the north aisle of the choir of York Minster leading to 
the Lady-chapel, one placed upon the top of the other; and, though such excellent 
examples of their respective periods, they seem to have been almost entirely 
neglected, the only notice of them being a few lines in “ Britton’s York,” and 
a short notice in “Brown's York.” These chests or arks were made to contain 
the copes of the officiating clergy of the cathedral, and as the form of the 
cope was that of an exact semicircle, these chests were made of half that size, so 
that the copes would lie in them by being once folded. They are of large size, 
the radius of the circle of the earlier one being 6 feet 6 inches, and the other 
6 feet 2 inches. They are of wood, covered at the sides and top with leather, 
and open by two lids, which close in the middle. These lids are covered with 
iron-work laid on leather. Many portions of the iron have been broken away or 
destroyed. The two chests are of different dates. The earliest appears to be of 
the twelfth century ; the circular branches to the band are, common to Norman 
iron-work, though they are contained in later examples; the curves are stiff, and 
wanting in the grace and elegance of those of the next century. Of the date of 
the second there can be no question, as there are many examples of similar character 
remaining on buildings of which the date is in some instances known, and all be- 
longing to that culminating point of English Gothic architecture, the reign of 
Edward I, Among these may be mentioned the doors of the chapter-house, York, 
and the hall of Merton College, Oxford. None of these, however, are equal to 
the present in the grace and beauty of the curves, and the skill with which the 
surface is so regularly covered. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCX. 








TRACES OF OUR REMOTE ANCESTORS. 


My residence for many years past has been fixed in a district of a some- 
what peculiar character, and in which many advantages are rather more 
than sufficiently compensated by the presence of more than one considerable 
drawback. Thus, it is singularly wild, much of it equally picturesque and 
beautiful, wonderfully healthy, and sufficiently primitive in many of its 
customs and habitudes. On the other hand, the roads are simply astound- 
ing for hilliness and badness, and what is usually understood by the term 
“neighbourhood”’ is not simply non-existent, but much more really impossible 
than the mathematical quantities so called. The district I refer to is a con- 
siderable section of the more easterly moorlands of north Yorkshire, and 
embraces many thousand acres, included in the parishes or townships of 
Skelton, Guisborough, Westerdale, Danby, Glaisdale, Egton, Sleights, and 
Whitby. Much of this moorland country is very familiarly known to me, 
and there is but a small portion of it which I do not know or have not 
visited at all. I may, however, specially mention the moors of Danby, 
Glaisdale, and Westerdale as not only those which I know best, but as sup- 
plying me, in the course of continual expeditions,—parochial, shooting, 
‘constitutional,’ or connected with a taste for natural history,—with no 
small part of the materials for the following communication. 

The traveller who traces the high road from Guisborough to Whitby 
passes across the.entire breadth of the district in question; and, out of the 
twenty-one miles which lie between those two towns, fourteen at least stretch 
their weary up-hill and down-hill length over the moors. As he looks back 
from the newly attained moorland level at Birk Brow, the grand fragment 
of the choir of the Priory Church of Guisborough—all that is left of the 
entire building—arrests his eye. As he reaches the eastern limit of the 
moors he comes in sight of the more extensive ruin of Hilda’s Abbey 
Church at Whitby, once as glorious for beauty as the loftier pile at Guis- 
borough. Both of these conventual remnants are “relics of antiquity :” 
and yet both are “infants of days” contrasted with the memorials of 
hoariest eld with which a great extent of the wide moors between the two 
points of view just named are everywhere garnished. For miles together 
they are bossed over with the monuments of dead chieftains of twenty-five 
or thirty centuries ago: some as perfect in form and material as when 
newly piled by the mourning tribe over the still warm ashes of the funeral- 
pile; others broken into or excavated across by the antiquary, or carried 
piecemeal away by the rude engineers of those inconceivable moor-roads. 
From some points twenty or twenty-five of these sepulchral piles may be 
seen, none of them of less dimensions than twenty-five to thirty feet 
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through, and many of them twice or three times that; in other places they 
stand so thick, although often of small size, that the surface seems, at some 
former day, to have laboured under a severe eruptive disorder, and to have 
had a wonderfully favourable crisis. ‘‘ Standing-stones” too, or monoliths— 
and who can venture to guess how many have been removed bodily by 
country road-makers and wall-builders?—are there, deeply scarred and 
furrowed, though with no mightier agency than that of the slow tricklings 
of water-drops; conical hills of great size, some nearly natural, others cer- 
tainly indebted to man’s art for part of their symmetry, if not for their 
entire bulk; circles of stones, some ring within ring, which once, no doubt, 
were shrines or temples ; camps, embankments, fosses, and—more interesting 
still—the sites of collective habitations formerly occupied by our British or 
Celtic ancestors, almost surely before Isaiah prophesied, probably before 
Samuel was born, and even not impossibly when Moses led the Israelites 
through the Red Sea. 

For no trace of metal, that the writer has been able to hear of, has ever 
been found in any of these sepulchres at present under notice. A few 
bronze weapons and other implements of the Archaic Bronze period were 
found, some thirty years since, on Roseberry Topping, (a conical hill about 
three miles from Guisborough,) and others elsewhere in North Yorkshire ; 
while iron wheel-tires, and iron relics of horse-trappings and of the rim of 
a shield, have been taken from tumuli not far from Market Weighton in 
the East Riding; but on the wide moors I am speaking of, I believe only 
flint arrow-heads, and rude jet ornaments bead-like in shape, and ruder 
half-baked urns, with a few hammer or axe-heads of hard whinstone or 
quartz,—all of a remote era of the remote Stone period,—have been met 
with; no relics even of any application of bone, so far as I am aware, 
having been as yet found. 

The extreme abundance of these British or Celtic remains in parts of the 
district in question seems mainly to be due to the fact that so very con- 
siderable a proportion of the whole extent is as wild and unaltered by the 
hand of man, (save only in the destruction of the forest which must once 
have covered extensive tracts of these moors,) or by the advances of agri- 
culture, as it was 2,500 or 3,000 years ago; but perhaps not a little also 
to the fact that there appears to be no doubt, from ancient historical 
records, and no less from modern extension of agricultural limits, as well 
as from the revelations or discoveries consequent on modern agricultural 
innovations and improvements, that the ‘ Dales’ as a whole were, from an 
early period, choked with forest growth wherever they were not smothered 
with deep, treacherous, quaking bog, or wet, inhospitable morass. Nay, in 
multitudes of instances the evidence alluded to goes to prove that forests 
had grown up, flourished, died, and fallen, and, by their fall, probably led to 
the existence of a deep bog which serves now to entomb their remains. 
Take one parish—my own—of some 23,000 acres in extent, and of the 
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ancient Celtic remains in which I propose to speak principally in the en- 
suing pages,—and, at the time of the Conquest, we find only about 1,300 
acres liable to be taxed, as being cleared, and in a certain sense under cul- 
tivation ; and what that cultivation was may be inferred from the circum- 
stance that the Doomsday surveyor’s estimate was, that there was land in 
the entire manor for seven ploughs; all the rest was forest and moor, and 
the former encroaching enormously on what is now the latter. Moreover, 
by that time probably, or almost certainly, (though for how long a time we 
cannot even guess,) the woods had been laid under contribution for smelting 
the iron-ore which is found so abundantly in the entire neighbourhood. 

So that the ancient British occupants of the district, whose best weapons 
against the forest were clumsy whinstone or quartz axes, perforated with in- 
conceivable labour to receive the helve, must have been driven to such parts 
of the moor as were sufficiently dry and open, and to those few places in 
the valleys which, by the absence of wood and marsh, permitted them to 
form their huts and pasture their scanty herds. 

A line drawn nearly parallel with the general direction of the high road 
from Guisborough to Whitby, and at a medium distance of eight or nine 
miles from it, would very nearly coincide with a sort of natural axis of high 
lands drooping from 1,485 feet above the sea at Botton Head, 1,000 at 
Lilhoue Cross, and 800 at Stoup Brow, half-way between Whitby and Scar- 
borough. From this axis or water-shed, along its whole length, the high 
ground falls gradually towards the north, and sends forward several long, 
irregularly shaped spurs, generally of inconsiderable width, projecting into 
the main valley of the district—that of the Esk—and creating a succession 
of deep narrow valleys, all debouching in the main or central one. All of 
these spurs, to the number of eight or nine, were fortified—two or three of 
them very elaborately—against attack from the south. Some of these for- 
tifications consist of single ramparts formed of earth heaped over collected 
stones, (many of them of enormous size, considering the forces admitting of 
application to their removal,) and are twenty to twenty-five feet thick at the 
base, and even now, with what more than twenty-five centuries have done 
towards filling up the ditch and degrading the crest of the vallum, eight or 
nine feet high. Others have been so constructed as to present to the 
enemy a rugged stone face,—the stones composing it being built in, in a Cy- 
clopean kind of style, and firmly retained in their places by the heaped-up 
earth upon and behind them,—and were further strengthened by planting 
a series of large, pinnacle-shaped stones along the crest to serve as battle- 
ments. Others, again, have a strong, thick vallum on each side of an inter- 
mediate foss: or perhaps two fosses and three embankments in places 
where greater strength seemed to be required. Two or more of these 
ramparts, one some little distance in the rear of another, serve, with the 
aid of circular or irregularly shaped ‘ camps’ of no great size, as the defences 
of all these projecting points or bluffs; and, though inconsiderable in point 
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of length and general magnitude, in comparison with others of a later date 
at some distance from this immediate district, still they must have been 
executed at a cost, to a tool-less community, of manual labour and time 
which appears almost inconceivable. 

All these sets of fortification seem to have been planned and constructed 
for the protection of a series of settlements, or collective habitations of a 
tribe, or section of a tribe, of the ancient Hill-Celts. 

Several distinct and unquestionable sites of such settlements—I do not 
know if we are justified in applying Cesar’s word to the collective abodes 
of men who lived so many generations before him, and say, ‘ several sites 
of indisputable oppida’—-still remain in the part of the district that is pro- 
tected by these various intrenchments. There is one in Westerdale, an- 
other on Danby North Moors, a third not far from Egton Grange, a fourth 
on Goathland Moors, and all these independently of others, about which 
there can be no doubt, that, being situate more in the valleys, their every 
trace has been swept away by the operations of the agriculturist. It is in- 
deed wonderful that the settlement in Westerdale has escaped similar de- 
struction ; and the fact can only be explained on the ground that the site is 
in such a position as to offer no great encouragement to the labours of the 
ploughman, and that, consequently, time and the feet of cattle being the 
only agents of obliteration at work, it has remained until now, and even 
little altered during the lapse of the last six centuries. 

The most interesting and instructive site is that on the Danby Moors. 
For the following account of this remarkable spot I am partly indebted to 
a MS. report of an investigation by a party of gentlemen twelve or fifteen 
years since, but not less to my own personal and repeated examinations. 
The site consists of a collection of pits: these pits are circular in form, and 
divided into separate groups; but every group is arranged in two parallel 
lines—pit over against pit; an arrangement which is deviated from, in one 
or both particulars, in other sites, both here and elsewhere. 

All of these excavations have been from four to five feet deep, as com- 
pared with the present surface of the surrounding moor; all of them paved 
at that depth with stone, and probably rough-walled with uncemented 
stone within as well; and from ten to twelve feet in external diameter. 

There are two principal groups: one composed of two members, or 
streets, not in exactly the same straight line, and with an interval of 
twenty-five feet between their several terminations; the other, which lies 
beyond a small stream, and above the verge of the slope towards it, is 
smaller in dimensions; and, about a hundred yards to the south of this, is 
the supposed commencement of another. This contains six pits; the one to 
the north of it thirty or more,—some, it is supposed, having become in- 
discernible through lapse of time and its effects; that on the further or 
western side of the stream is larger, and numbers sixty-eight excavations in 
all, thirty in one division and thirty-eight in the other. This range is 
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broader by some feet than the eastern group, which is fifty feet from side 
to side; that measurement includes the walls, formed of earth heaped over 
stones and fragments of rock, and each two to three yards thick, which 
enclose the sides of each group of pits. In the larger sub-group of the 
western division one of the excavations in the south row is of much greater 
dimensions than any other in the assemblage, being not Jess than thirty-five 
feet in interior diameter; and on coming to it the enclosing wall, which, if 
continued, would pass through its centre, sweeps round it in a semicircle 
and then continues its rectilineal course. But the enclosure of the pit in 
question is completed by the addition of an interior semicircular wall. This 
interrupts the regularity of the ‘ street’ in this case. In each of the other 
groups the street is perfectly straight and even. The ends of the rows, or 
so-called streets, are open in every case: although in one instance the two 
pits at the end are placed nearer each other than the remaining ones, so as 
to contract the entrance to the interior. If all were placed end to end the 
total length would be from 1,200 to 1,300 feet. 

To the south of the main group lie three tumuli in a line, of large di- 
mensions, being seventy to eighty feet in diameter. Another tumulus, 
much broader but more depressed than either of the other three, stands 
about sixty yards from the eastern termination of the main group; and, 
about three hundred yards to the north of it, stands a monolith, or “ stand- 
ing stone,” or “‘ Druidical pillar,” as such objects are variously called. 
The tumulus last named is not sepulchral. From the fact that it is enclosed 
with a ditch and circular bank or ring of earth, it was assumed to be of a 
different nature from the other three, which are ascertained to be sepul- 
chral ; and, on examination, no signs of its having ever been used as a 
place of sepulture were discoverable. It held, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, as close a relation with the political, and possibly with the religious 
and judicial, observances of the living inhabitants of the settlement, as the 
other three did with the long home and memory of deceased distinguished 
members of the community. 

The settlement at Westerdale is about 1,000 feet long by 300 broad, 
but the pits are much more scattered and indefinable. Indeed, many of 
those which are within the limits of enclosure are almost or totally oblite- 
rated. For six hundred years or more this site has been known by the 
name of “ Ref-holes.” 

The settlement on Snowdon Nab, near Egton Grange, 500 feet by 450, 
is set very full of circular pits, (except in a central space left vacant,) 
which are in many cases excavated through thin beds of sandstone and 
shale, the exterior rows being set in a zigzag form. Where the ground 
penetrated was not rocky, they seem, from traces still or lately left, to have 
been walled round inside like a well. This group seems not to have been 
protected by any closely adjacent rampart or defence; but at the period of 
its occupation it was probably surrounded by dense forest, which, it hardly 
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need be suggested, might easily be made to afford the strongest sort of 
fortification and defence. 

The Goathland settlement occupies a space of 600 feet by 150, but the 
pits are not so thickly clustered as in that last named. The name by 
which this site has been known, time out of mind, is ‘‘ Killing-pits.” 

Besides these, several others might be named ; but, as their inhabitants 
would seem to have been cut off from communication with those that have 
been already specially named, either by defensive fortifications, or by po- 
sition, or (still more) by time, it would only occupy space to little purpose 
to notice them in detail. It seems, however, to the writer that a few lines 
should be given to a glance at one extensive cluster, which occurs almost 
as much to the south of the axis or ridge-line named above, as several of 
the fortifications, also above-named, lie to the north of it; and which from 
their different shape—or shapes rather—and more elaborate structure, sug- 
gest the idea that they were possibly occupied, either at a period of some- 
what greater constructive skill, or else by a branch of a different tribe from 
those who dwelt in our more immediate district: so that, consequently, it 
may have been against their incursions that those frequent ramparts were 
designed and reared. The dwellings in question occupied a space of 1,400 
feet by 300, and the pits are of all shapes—circular, oval, semilunar, and 
the like; of large dimensions also, both as to area and depth; in some 
cases divided into two or more apartments by partition walls, and all so 
strongly lined with stone, that ‘‘ Stone-haggs,” as the place is called, has 
served as a quarry to the country road-makers for a lengthened period 
past*. Their walls indeed, in some cases, seem to have risen quite above 
the level of the surrounding moor; and thus, as well as in the other par- 
ticulars named, they appear to have been unlike those which have hitherto 
been specially named in this communication, and to which we must now 
return. 

The condition of the Danby Moor settlement is, in few words, this :— 
Out of the total number of 104 pits which can be distinctly made out, the 
outlines of all, save some half-dozen, may be traced without any difficulty. 
A few are not so easily distinguishable, and would pass unnoticed but for 
their vicinity to, and evident connection with, the others. All, except those 
in which exploratory excavations have been recently made, are more or less 
grown up with vegetable matter. In all of them, on excavation, charred 
pieces of wood are met with upon the stone floor; but so far, I believe, no 
other traces of occupation. What a systematic examination might do re- 
mains to be proved. 





* That period, however, fortunately for “Stone-haggs” and other like memorials, 
does not extend beyond the memory of many persons still living; so recent are all or 
almost all our roads in their modern form. Up to nearly the beginning of the present 
century roughly flagged narrow causeways, traversed by pack-horses, supplied the 
means of intercommunication. 
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These curious and interesting remains enable us to reconstruct, in idea, 
the Celtic village, or oppidum, of seventy-five or eighty generations ago. 
Rudely dressed poles from the surrounding forest, with their ends resting 
on the upper part of the rough interior stone-lining of each pit, and all 
meeting in a point above, with wattled work filling in the interstices, and all 
thatched or covered with rushes or ling, and perhaps an outer envelope of 
sods, presenting the form of a depressed conical mound to the beholder’s 
eye, with a hole at the side to permit the smoke of the fire in the centre to 
escape, as well as to afford exit and ingress for the inmates; this would be 
what was noticeable about each individual hut on the outside; the chief’s 
house differing from the others in little save its greater size and elevation 
outwardly, and in possessing one or more roof-sustaining props or posts 
within. From the exterior of the enclosing rampart of stones and earth 
little would be seen besides the loftier house last named and just the tops 
of the ordinary huts; the walls of enclosure—crowned, as they surely 
would be, with rough palisading—being amply high enough to cover all 
within from too curious inspection. At night, or when danger threatened, 
the ends of the streets would, of course, be closed with abattis of some sort, 
or with other means of barricade, sufficiently strong to repel a sudden 
attack, and at the same time such as to admit of easy removal from 
within, 

One other feature still recognisable and connected with the habits of this 
community remains to be noticed. In the valley between the eastern and 
western groups of hut-sites is an enclosure, divided into two parts by the 
little stream already noticed, and very similar in its present appearance to 
what are ordinarily termed camps; that is to say, formed of earthen em- 
bankments with a stone basis, but which, from its position, can never have 
been in any way connected with attack and defence. The most probable 
supposition with reference to its use or purpose is that, when its walls were 
perfect and crested with firmly-set palisades, it served as a place of security 
for the cattle of the settlement; and from its dimensions it would seem to 
hint that, in proportion to the probable number of the entire community, 
their stock could not have been so very few. 

The arrangement of the separate dwellings and their dimensions, in all 
these several settlements that have been under notice,—none of them (except 
the so-called chief's) on the average exceeding fifteen or eighteen feet in 
diameter, and most of them coming sensibly below that,—give rise to 
a suggestion which may well insinuate a doubt as to the correctness of a 
statement made by Julius Cesar, and probably repeated on his authority 
by later writers,—I mean the allegation, that it was customary among the 
Britons for ten or twelve men to have their women—one can hardly say 
wives—in common. These separate huts, each equivalent, and only equiva- 
lent, to the shelter of a single family, seem to tell a very different tale; 
while the regularity observable in the parallel rows, and not less in the 
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opposite or alternate huts in the rows, seems even to testify to a prevailing 
sense of fitness and order in these ancient members of the human family. 
Rude, fierce, unskilled in any art, save those of war and the chase—in one 
word, savage—as these Celts were, still these strange hoary memorials cer- 
tainly suggest that they knew and respected the marriage tie and the sacred 
bond of family. 

The chief's hut, to the writer, whose pursuits continually conduct his 
steps over and among these primeval remains, induces a comparison with 
a particular ring or enclosure on the third of the ridges or spurs named 
above, beginning to count from the west. The ridge is most carefully for- 
tified ; at the narrowest part of it, and somewhat over a long bow-shot from 
the rise of a hill which sweeps back to the line of greatest height beyond, 
is an entrenchment consisting, towards its eastern end, of a double dyke 
and ditch between, and of three dykes and two intervening ditches along its 
western portion. In rear of this is a nearly circular entrenchment or camp, 
which may have served as a rallying-point in case of losing the first line. 
Again, somewhat more to the rear, there is a single dyke, crossing the 
whole width of the ridge, and originally of considerable dimensions, but 
which has been quarried away by little and little by road-makers and others, 
until in many places only a broad belt of brackens and a few stones, too 
big to be removed, remain to shew where it stood. Two or three hundred 
yards to the rear of this, again, was another single dyke, extending two- 
thirds across the spur, and commencing from the western edge ; and below 
that a fourth, commencing on the eastern side and reaching far enough 
across to overlap the extremity of the last. And what is curious, this 
fourth and last is also continued down the exceedingly steep face of the 
eastern bank to the edge of what must have been, till within the last cen- 
tury or so, an impassable bog. Here it rests upon and is supported by a 
series of two (or perhaps three) camps, so constructed as to defend one 
another, and be separately defensible in succession, if the first of them 
happened to be taken. 

Now, behind the second of the ramparts just named there is a ring of 
stones, (denuded by accidental causes of their one-time covering of earth,) 
with a depression or hollow within, of about the same dimensions and 
general appearance as the chief’s house, and which the writer conjectures 
may probably have been the permanent head-quarters of the chief intrusted 
with the command of the garrison defending this evidently most important 
post. For other things besides those skilfully devised and elaborately con- 
structed entrenchments serve to shew that it was important. Literally 
hundreds of tumuli covered the face of the moor there, beginning to be 
numerous behind the second line of defence; two or three here and there 
in the rear of the compound or main rampart suggest the ideas of 
a struggle with an invading party and of victory resting with the de- 


fenders,—ideas the likelihood of which is not lessened by the appearance 
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of one or two small rudely-formed hillocks outside the defences. Then; 
there is also an earthen ring with its usual substratum of sand-stone, forty- 
two feet in diameter, in the eastern limb of which still stands a “ Druid- 
stone,” five feet high above the surface, broad, and not more than eight or 
ten inches thick; channeled and furrowed, along its upper and southern 
edges, an inch deep, by the insignificant energies of drops of rain, and con- 
densing fogs, and melting snow-flakes. Sundry gaps besides shew where other 
such stones stood; but a moor-road sweeps close by and explains alike 
the departure of the others and the retention of this. It is useful to indi- 
cate the track when hidden by snow, as they were to furnish its ‘ metal.’ 

Can we in imagination re-people these wastes—these desolate hearth- 
places of mysterious antiquity and power of enduring ? Perhaps, in a mea- 
sure, we can. That wood of forty-five acres, and chiefly of oak, clothing 
a part of the bank which descends from the moor to the north bank 
of the Esk, nearly opposite to the site of the first baronial fortress 
raised in this locality, the sole remnant of the ten or twelve square 
miles of forest in which Norman De Brus and his retainers revelled 
in the pleasures, and excitements, and risks of the chase, gives us a start- 
ing-point for the imagination; and we see the whole valley down to Esk- 
banks, together with its offshoots, (mainly on the south,) full: of varying 
growths of wood—birch, rowan-tree, oak, fir, alder; the first two highest 
and straggling over the summit, the last lowest and predominating along 
the marshy banks of the stream and the edges of the many open, jungle- 
looking spots, which are simply bog or morass with their rank and ac- 
customed herbage. And the stately red-deer is there, and the timid roe, 
and the savage, champing wild-boar; and here and there in the glades are 
wild-looking oxen, of a whitish cream-colour with black muzzles, and long 
horns wide-set. The goat, too, is seen higher up on the banks, and the 
stealthy wolf prowls there also; while smaller game, and perhaps, in re- 
motest eld, larger beasts of prey than the wolf are hidden beneath the 
wilder, thicker coverts. 

And the human hunter, with matted, untrimmed hair and beard; with 
rough, undressed skins for garments, so far as he is garmented at all; wild 
eyed, and with glances wavering and thrown round in unceasing, restless 
watchfulness; not large in stature or of stalwart form; with head and 
features betokening no intellectual excellency, but the contrary; armed 
with a bow and rude basket-work quiver of much-prized arrows, and with 
a javelin headed, like the arrows, with neatly chipped, sharp-edged flakes 
of flint or agate; with a rude axe or celt also, wedge-shaped, and hafted 
into a partly cleft or perforated club ;—that is his equipment. And we see 
him, stealthy as a beast of prey dogging its intended victim, creeping, in- 
stinct-guided rather than intelligence-led, upon the unsuspecting deer or 
roe; and the bow twangs, almost at the creature’s ear, and the primitive 
arrow does its work. 

Or we might picture him as animated by the fierce passions and instincts 
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of the savage warrior: one while seeking to steal with silent, treacherous 
advance on the unsuspecting foe; again, with his intensely acute senses of - 
sight and hearing on full stretch, in order to detect the possibly lurking 
enemy or to avoid the risk of surprise; and then, engaged in fell death- 
struggle, as savage, as unrelenting and inveterate, as reckless of all but the 
passions of the strife, as the veriest wild beast of his own forests. 

Or we might represent him at the gathering of the tribe about the 
sacred rath, and listening to, perhaps proceeding to execute, the solemn 
edict or decision of the warrior-chief; a chief doubtless by the right of the 
readiest, strongest, most unscrupulous hand. Or else, as one among a 
band of trembling votaries, drawing near to the rudely-pillared enclosure- 
temple, canopied only by the blue vault of heaven, and swayed by terror, 
or blind hope, or ruthless savagery, at the will. of the stern interpreters of 
a dark and merciless superstition. 

Or a chief is dead, and we see a pyre constructed, dead trees being 
knocked rather than hewn in pieces by the awkward axes of basalt, resem- 
bling a heavy geological hammer in shape. And the corpse is placed upon 
it, and, amid the sacred song of primeval occupants of the priestly office,—not 
as yet, it may be, denominated Druids,—as they celebrate the dead man’s 
deeds, it is consumed amid the leaping flames. And then the calcined re- 
mains are collected and placed in one of those rude cinerary urns which 
are guiltless of potter’s wheel, and indebted to a pointed stick for their or- 
namentation; and, together with the incinerated fragments, is placed 
a smaller urn, containing we know not what. His weapons, too, are there, 
and his scanty ornaments, and all placed together in the rude cist, made of 
unhewn stones, covered with another as rough and little flag-like as they. 
And then, over all, on the very site of the pyre, are piled stones and earth, 
till a heap is raised which shall out-last the costliest, most elaborate 
mausoleum of other climes. 

Or perhaps he is a greater man—that dead man—or one whose person is 
more sacred than often passes away from among his people; and his body 
is not to be burnt as in other cases, albeit those of certain of his slaves, 
perhaps of some nearer to him yet, will be consumed in a circle round 
the rude sarcophagus which is destined to hold his mortal remains, and 
a larger urn is placed with him, containing food, or some offering to his 
deities. There is a thronging multitude to assist at the obsequies, and to 
help raise the mighty mass which shall tell his successors for thirty suc- 
cessive centuries that one who was once a great one of the earth lies 
entombed there. 

Why should we task fancy to repicture the women? They were probably 
more degraded in mind than the men, unclothed, long-haired, prematurely 
withered—meet helps and mates to such lords. In one word, they must 


have been the ‘ squaws’ of White hunter- and warrior-savages, instead of 
Red ones, 





IN EASTER WEEK. 


Tue attack on Denmark threatened by the German Confederation has 
given rise among “the brothers of Englishmen, the Danes,” to feelings 
that are finely expressed in a very beautiful poem, which has just appeared 
in the Danish daily paper Fedrelandet, of April 2, 1861. It is from the 
pen of the Rev. Dr. Frederick Hammerich, the Professor of Church His- 
tory in the University of Cheapinghaven. We are indebted for the fol- 
lowing translation, in the metre of the original, to our old correspondent, 
Professor George Stephens, of Cheapinghaven. We conceive that its pure 
and exalted sentiments will commend it alike to the pious Christian and to 
those generous natures which have sympathy with a small and menaced, 
but noble-spirited and hopeful people. 

I sar all lone and silent, with head on hand so cold, 
My cares, like crushing stone-heaps, pil’d up so manifold. 
Where is he can free me from my sorrow? 


I mused of my dear, dear country, now robed in danger’s pall, 
And of crafty foemen gloating and gibing o’er her fall. 
Where is he can free me from my sorrow? 


No help, no rede !—So boundeth the helmless bark adown, 


Dragg’d on by eddying currents where whirlpools foam and frown. 
Where is he can free me from my sorrow ? 


Where, where’s the fearless pilot, with strong and steady hand 
Shall dare against the wave-rush to row our boat a-land P 
Where is he can free me from my sorrow ? 


Shall dare to trust his people, his God shall firmly trow, 

And ever hopeful crieth—“ His arm can save e’en now !” 
Where is he can free me from my sorrow ? 

Or is hope, too, a straw-flame, a bubble on the wave, 

Is now nor hand nor hero our land and folk can save ? 
Where is he can free me from my sorrow ? 


Thus sat I lone and silent, with head on hand so cold; 
One prayer I scarce could whisper, my woes so manifold. 
Where is he can free me from my sorrow ? 


Then out to the woodland drew I ;—but lark and starling there 
With busy beaks were fluttering, warm nest-homes to prepare. 
There is that can free me from my sorrow. 
Spring’s first green-woven garlands—how soft and slim they grow ! 
Spring’s first wee modest bell-flowers—how sweet they bend and bow! 
There is that can free me from my sorrow. 
And the twitter of the chaffinch, and the air so full of glee, 
That clear blue vault, and that wave-thrill of life and ecstasy ! 
There is that can free me from my sorrow. 
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*T was as mysterious music from heav’n and earth flow’d on, 
The word of promise echoing, love’s endless benison. 
There is that can free me from my sorrow. 


*T'was as spring’s seraph, in sky-robes of spotless innocence dight, 
His psalm celestial chaunted, wings waving in downward flight. 
There is that can free me from my sorrow. 
His burden aye—“ Where coldest in frost-fields sat the bird, 
Now cheeriest at Heav’n’s gate its pean shrill is heard. 
There is that can free me from my sorrow. 
“Where broadest and highest the flake-built snow-drifts stood, 
Now violets in clusters deck bank, and brae, and wood.” 
There is that can free me from my sorrow. 





The Easter chimes were ringing ; God’s holy house I sought, 
All still, e’en yet, and downcast, but lightsomer in thought. 
Him I know can free me from my sorrow. 


To the swelling hymn I listen’d, a flood of mingled song, 
An anthem of Life’s triumph o’er Grave, and Death, and Wrong. 
Him I know can free me from my sorrow. 


So heard I once that choral, when tears dimm’d every eye; 
Struck was our flag, old Dannebrog; loud scoff’d the enemy*. 
Him I know can free me from my sorrow. 


Now once again, as floated those tones to realms above, 
They speak the wondrous promise, the word of endless love. 
Him I know can free me from my sorrow. 


The stone was now roll’d from me, I ceased to fret and sigh, 
Good angels seem’d, glad greeting, now in now out to fly. 
Him I know can free me from my sorrow. 


Let griefs and troubles threaten, dry weeds from land or shore 
Flame up and perish quickly, but not the noble ore. 
Him I know can free me from my sorrow. 


The glowing gold remaineth, for all those blazes’ might ; 
I’ th’ crucible it glitters, yet purer and more bright. 
Him I know can free me from my sorrow. 


No single rose shall wither, no sword lose edge the keen, 
No brave proud heart be broken—if true to itself, I ween. 
Him I know can free me from my sorrow. 





* The allusion is to the destruction of the line-of-battle ship “Christian VIII.” and 
the capture of the frigate “Gefion,” by the German batteries at Egernfirde on Holy 
Thursday, April 5, 1849. Through the incapacity of their commanders the vessels were 
land-locked, and became targets for red-hot shot, without the power of retaliating. 
Thus the action was a mere butchery, but a naval victory, however gained, was 80 
very extraordinary an event for the Germans, that they struck a medal to commemo- 
rate it.—TRANSLATOR. 





Excavations in Egypt. 


The deep and lasting treasures in nation free that dwell 

No robber reiveth from them, no foe shall buy or sell. 
Him I know can free me from my sorrow. 

In winter and in wan hope—it dreameth on of spring, 

In gloomiest night, with faith’s eye, it looks what morn shall bring. 
Him I know can free me from my sorrow. 

For o’er its cradle sounded, and pealeth yet this day, 

The song of Zife’s great victory o’er Death and all decay. 
Him I know can free me from my sorrow. 





EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT. 


Proressor Dona.pson recently communicated to ‘‘ The Builder” some 
valuable remarks on the above subject, from which we borrow the following 
paragraph for the purpose of expressing our concurrence in the call made 
on the French antiquary :— 


**M. Mariette, so well known for his researches among the antiquities of Egypt, 
has for some years conducted excavations for his Eminence, Said Pasha, the viceroy, 
and has had the control of all the antiquities of this country. No diggings are 
allowed without a permission granted through him. None of the Fellahs can sell 
the smallest object under pain of a severe punishment, extending, it is said by the 
Bedouin Arabs themselves, to death if any article be offered for sale without having 
been first brought to M. Mariette to buy it, if he choose, for the Pasha’s collection. 
He is now carrying on excavations at the Ghizeh platform, Saccara, and Thebes, 
where gangs of Arabs are at work under the direction of their sheiks, with the 
slightest tool, and even with their hands, casting the sand, the dirt, and rubbish 
into small baskets, carrying it out of the trench, and depositing it at a short distance 
clear of the spot. This is a forced labour, each village in turn being obliged, as 
for other public works, to furnish and maintain its contingent without remuneration 
from the government. I observed that there were few grown-up people, the mass 
consisting of young boys and girls, who appeared very merry at their work, ong or 
two of them singing a kind of couplet, constantly repeating the same words, the 
rest joining in chorus at the end. M. Mariette is very stringent with respect to 
any strangers taking memoranda, sketches, or dimensions ; and it was, as it were, 
only by stealth, and as though I were doing something else, to avoid observation, 
that I could put together a few notes of what I saw. It is to be regretted that 
M. Mariette does not supersede such imperfect data by himself giving accurate 
descriptions of his most important discoveries. He has full knowledge of his sub- 
ject, aptitude and felicity in knowing where to direct his researches, and great 
success has attended his labours; for the collection in the museum at Boulak con- 
tains many objects of the highest value, particularly those found in the tombs. 
He ought himself to reap the full benefit and credit of his investigations. But his 
delays are unjust to himself and injurious to the study of Egyptian archeology : 
and he must not feel either displeased or surprised that a passing traveller, like 
-myself, should seek to make known to his colleagues, however imperfectly, some 
of the discoveries brought to light from time to time, and in which all Europe feels 
“interested.” 





MONACO AND ITS PRINCES. 


Te recent annexation by France of the larger portion of the Prin- 
cipality of Monaco has directed attention to that little-known but most 
beautiful district. It is rather remarkable that its history is so ill under- 
stood, as it will be found to have many points of interest. Even the learned 
Editors of L’ Art de vérifier les Dates have given a very erroneous account 
of the origin of the little state, and this of course has been implicitly fol- 
lowed by later writers. The research of a member of the princely family 
settled in England has enabled him to draw up the following Memoir, 
every step of which is supported by documentary proof, and which doubt- 
less will be interesting to the readers of the GenTLEMAN’s MaGazINE, as & 
record of the history of an Imperial fief of high antiquity. 





THE PRINCIPALITY OF MONACO. 

Tue Principality of Monaco consisted, until its late dismemberment, of 
the communes of Monaco, Mentoni, and Roccabruna, and was an inde- 
pendent sovereignty, situated on the borders of the Mediterranean, having 
the County of Nice on the west and north, and the States of Genoa on the 
east, with a population of about 7,000 inhabitants. The revenues of the 
Prince arose from the duties of the ports of Monaco and Mentoni; but 
he has also considerable possessions in France attached to his Duchy of 
Valentinois, and other large estates. 

Monaco is frequently mentioned in the Classics. Lucan, in his Phar- 
salia, makes the legions of Cesar pass by Monaco, when ordered, at the 
commencement of the civil war, to march to the banks of the Rubicon; 
and he thus describes the harbour :— 

* Quaque sub Herculeo Sacratus nomine portus 
Urget rupe cavé pelagus: non Corus in illum 


Jus habet aut Zephyrus: Solus sua littora turbat 
Circius, et tut’ prohibet statione Moneci.” 


The Greek and Roman geographers generally designated the station of 
Monaco under the name of ‘ Portus Monachus,” or “ Portus Monaci,” 
because, according to Strabo, there was at the extremity of this pro- 
montory a temple dedicated to Hercules, and served by a single priest, 
a solitary, a monk— monachus. 

The history of Monaco, however, dates only from the eleventh century. 

In 1078, two of the inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Turbia 
obtained permission of the Bishop of Nice to erect a chapel on the ruins 
of an ancient temple at Monaco. Sixty years later the Genoese, then very 
powerful, received a grant from the Emperor Frederic I. of all the Liga- 
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rian shore, from the port of Monaco to Porto Venere. In 1191, the 
Genoese obtained from the Emperor Henry IV. a confirmation of this 
grant, with the condition of building at Monaco a castle for the defence of 
the Christians against the Saracens, and for the use of the Imperial troops 
in case of war between the Empire and the Provengaux.' 

It was not, however, until towards the year 1214 that Guido Grimaldi, 
or, as others say, Foulques del Castello, his relative, received a commission 
from the Genoese to erect a castle at Monaco,—a square citadel flanked 
with four towers,—at the foot of which a little town was speedily esta- 
blished, and the inhabitants acknowledged themselves feudatories of the 
Republic of Genoa, which, in 1262, granted them liberties similar to those 
of Porto Venere. 

There were great quarrels between the Genoese and the Counts of Pro- 
vence respecting this newly inhabited rock, which was considered to be 
the key of Italy, and from 1270 to about 1340, Monaco, an almost im- 
pregnable citadel, served alternately for a refuge to the Guelfs and the 
Gibelins—the Grimaldis and the Spinolas—of the Republic of Genoa, who, 
by turns conquerors or conquered, banished reciprocally their adversaries 
from their native city, and obliged them to retreat to this extreme point of 
the Ligurian shore. 

M. Dumas, in his late history of the Princess of Monaco, says there 
exists at Monaco a multitude of old pictures representing the wars of 
Monaco in the time of the Guelfs and Gibelins, and one representing 
Francis Grimaldi and his followers, disguised as monks, driving the Gibelins 
(Spinolas) out of the town, whence arose the supporters of the arms of the 
princes of Monaco, which are two monks, each holding on high in one 
hand a sword, and the other hand supporting the shield of the house. 

At last the Grimaldis remained masters of the place, and they have con- 
tinued so without interruption to the present time. 

In 1304, Reyner Grimaldi was possessor of Monaco, With his fleet of 
sixteen galleys he joined and was made Admiral of the French fleet of 
twenty ships; he attacked Guy, Count of Flanders, with eighty sail, 
whom he defeated and took prisoner, with a great number of Flemish 
nobles; and in passing over the seas of England he assumed sovereign 
jurisdiction as Admiral to the French king, taking the people and mer- 
chants of England and other nations, and carrying them into France, where 
he caused them to abide his judgment and award concerning their mer- 
chandize and goods. 

In 1346, Charles Grimaldi was possessor of Monaco, and fitted out 
thirty vessels, with many thousand soldiers, to aid Philip of France in his 
war against England: he perished at the battle of Crecy. He had pre- 
viously, in 1342, according to Froissart, a severe engagement with the 
English off Guernsey, being in command of thirty-two large vessels, 
having on board 3,000 Genoese and 1,000 men-at-arms, and shortly 
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afterwards, in company with the Lord Lewis of Spain, and Otho Doria, 
he attacked the English fleet near Vannes in Brittany, and carried off four 
vessels with provisions, and sunk three others. 

His son, Reyner Grimaldi, Seigneur of Monaco, was ambassador from 
France to England, and being afterwards taken prisoner in one of the 
_ Duke of Lancaster’s engagements, by Ralf Basset of Drayton, he was 
purchased of him by King Edward III. for 12,000 francs of gold. 

In 1457, Catalan Grimaldi, Seigneur of Monaco, died, and by his will 
directed that the principality should perpetually remain in his name and 
blood: in fulfilment of this testament, his only child and heiress, Claudia, 
married her cousin, Lambert Grimaldi, who thereupon became sovereign 
of Monaco. 

The year 1505 witnessed the tragedy of the death of their son, John 
Grimaldi, sovereign of Monaco, by the hands of his brother Lucian, who 
was himself slain in 1525 by his nephew, Bartholomew Doria, and who in 
his turn was thereupon beheaded by the Emperor Charles V. 

“T was in the gallery of the ancestors at Monaco,” writes M. Dumas, “ quite close to 
the room where Lucian Grimaldi was assassinated by his nephew Doria, whose guar- 
dian he was, because he refused to give him his fortune, and perhaps also, in some mea- 
sure, because he himself had assassinated his elder brother in his youth. This murder 
is solemnly remembered in the house of Grimaldi;—the room is held sacred ;—the 
assassin’s portrait is still veiled with crape, and that of the victim, bleeding, occupies 
the place of honour: one cannot help trembling in face of these dumb proofs of 
justice,” 

Notwithstanding this crime, Lucian Grimaldi was received into the 
favour of Louis XII. of France, who conferred on him several important 
charges. At this period the Genoese, having thrown off the French King’s 
yoke, endeavoured to seize on Monaco, which, defended by French and 
Savoyard troops, sustained a siege of six months, and wore out the ob- 
stinacy of the assailants. Lucian Grimaldi took advantage of this to re- 
pudiate the feudal superiority of Genoa, and he addressed himself to Louis, 
who by letters patent of the year 1512 declared “ That the said Lucian 
Grimaldi held his place and Seignory of Monaco from God and his sword 
alone ;” adding, what was clearly untrue, “that neither he nor his pre- 
decessors, to whom it has belonged from such ancient time that there is 
no memory to the contrary, had ever acknowledged or avowed any sovereign, 
king, prince, or seigneur, except only God.” 

Lucian left a son, Honoratus, under age, who was placed under the 
guardianship of his uncle, Augustin Grimaldi, Bishop of Grasse. War 
had just then broken out between Charles V. and Francis I., and Charles 
being master of the empire, possessor of Spain and of the Milanese, was a 
more advantageous ally than Francis; the Bishop, therefore, did not hesi- 
tate to relinquish the protection of France for that of the Emperor; and in 
1525 he concluded a secret treaty at Bruges with Charles V., whereby he 
engaged to receive a Spanish garrison at Monaco. The Emperor then, or 
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about that time, erected Monaco and its dependencies into an independent 
principality in favour of Honoratus, and the castle, fortifications, church, 
and palace were repaired, greatly added to, and beautified. The Prince, 
who devoted himself to the service of Spain, and distinguished himself in 
many battles, died in 1581, and was succeeded by his son Charles, who, 
dying in 1589, was succeeded by his brother Hercules, who was traitorously 
slain by some of his subjects, instigated by foreign envy, in 1604. 

Sir Richard Wotton, ambassador to the Emperor in 1551, writes, “ The 
Emperor is gone in solace to Monaco, and hunteth, meaning whatever his 
+++... to seem careless.” 

Honoratus II., Prince of Monaco, was an infant when his father was 
slain, but becoming subsequently disgusted with the insolence of his 
Spanish protectors, on a dark night in November, 1641, he drove out the 
Spanish garrison, and introduced some troops of Louis XIII., with whom 
he had on the previous 8th of July made a treaty at Peronne, placing him- 
self and his successors in perpetuity under the protection of France. He 
then went to the King at Perpignan, and was courteously received, the 
King knighting him, and giving him in return for his estates in the kingdom 
of Naples, and in Milan, which he had lost, the Duchy of Valentinois, lands 
to the value of 75,000 livres per annum, (producing, in 1792, 270,000 
francs annually,) and many honours. He also conferred on him the collar 
of the Royal Orders in the place of that of the Golden Fleece, which the 
Prince had returned to the King of Spain. 

On the Prince’s death in 1662, he was succeeded by his grandson, Louis 
Grimaldi, (son of Hercules Grimaldi, Marquis of Baux, mortally wounded 
at Monaco in 1651, in the twenty-seventh year of his age, by unwarily 
handling a loaded gun,) who fought at the battle of Texel in 1666, and 
died at Monaco in 1701. 

Louis XIV., who was the godfather of Prince Louis, undertook to pro- 
vide him with a wife, and selected for him the daughter of the Marshal 
Duke de Gramont. The marriage was not a happy one. The lady soon 
returned to Court, and was a conspicuous character there as the gay and 
handsome Duchess of Valentinois. The Prince, who remained moodily at 
home, planned and executed a whimsical kind of revenge. Having learnt 
the names of the several gallants who paid court to his wife, he caused 
them to be hung in effigy in the court-yard of his castle. The court-yard 
was soon filled, and the executed extended to the highway, but the Prince 
wearied not, and continued hanging. 

The noise of these executions spread even to Versailles, and Louis XIV., 
who was angry in his turn, advised M. de Monaco to be more clement; 
but M. de Monaco answered that he was sovereign prince, that he had 
sovereign power of justice in his states, and that they ought to be well- 
pleased he had contented himself by hanging men of straw. 

The affair caused such a scandal that it was at length deemed necessary 
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for the Duchess to leave the gaiety of Paris, and return to Monaco. The 
Prince, in order to complete her mortification, wished to make her pass 
before the effigies of her several admirers, but the Dowager Princess of 
Monaco prevailed on her son to abandon his intention, and accordingly, a 
great bonfire was made of all the maniquins. 

Anthony Grimaldi succeeded his father Louis as Prince of Monaco, and 
' died in 1781 without male issue, when his daughter, Louisa Hypolita, who 
had married in 1715 James Matignon, Count of Thorigny, became pos- 
sessor of Monaco, and claimed and exercised the title of Princess of Monaco. 
From this marriage descends the present Prince of Monaco, and the name 
and arms of Grimaldi have been borne and used by the Matignons ever 
since their marriage. 

In the Gentreman’s Macazrne for 1731 is an anecdote of the Princess 
setting out from Paris with her spouse to take possession of the princi- 
pality, but on pretence of going before to prepare for his reception, she 
got herself recognised as the rightful sovereign, and would not resign her 
power, telling her husband she looked on herself as Queen Anne of Eng- 
land, and on him as Prince George of Denmark. 

The Prince Anthony left at his decease in 1731 a brother, Honoré 
Grimaldi, Archbishop of Besangon, who relinquished his rights to the 
principality in favour of his niece the Princess Louisa; but on his death in 
1748, the Marquis Grimaldi of Antibes and Cagnes, nearest heir male, 
claimed the principality as being a fief of the empire, and not descendible 
to females: legal proceedings were subsequently instituted, and have been 
continued, with the interruption of the French Revolution and deaths of 
claimants, to this time, the present heir male being Charles Louis Henri 
Maxence de Grimaldi, Marquis de Grimaldi d’Antibes, Marquis de Cagnes. 

In 1767, Ernest, Duke of York, brother of George III., died at the 
castle of Monaco. 

The Aulic Council, the sole jurisdiction where questions of sovereignty 
relative to fiefs of the empire can be adjudicated, are stated in a late pam- 
phlet to have made decrees in 1778 and 1781, whereby they pronounced 
that the extinction of the branch of Monaco took place in 1748, that the 
principality of Monaco was an ancient and avitic fief, and that the Marquis 
Grimaldi of Antibes had proved his descent as heir. 

These decrees were followed by an application of the Marquis Grimaldi 
for investiture, but the French Revolution breaking out, the principality of 
Monaco itself disappeared, and became incorporated in France. 

Great were the misfortunes which this family suffered by the French 
Revolution. The Prince of Monaco saw his wife, (an only daughter of the 
Duke of Aumont and Mazarin,) and his brother’s wife, (a daughter of the 
Duke of Choiseul Stanville,) guillotined. He was confined in prison, be- 
came weak in mind, and was found drowned in the Seine in 1819. His 
brother, Count Grimaldi of Monaco, was banished, and resided in England 
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as aide-de-camp to the Earl Moira. The Count Charles Grimaldi of An- 
tibes was banished, and resided in England with the Prince de Condé as 
his aide-de-camp; Louis André Grimaldi of Antibes, Bishop of Noyon 
and Peer of France, was banished, and died in lodgings in Paddington- 
street, London; their several palaces and chateaux were pillaged and 
seized, and the “chateau of the Prince near Mentoni, which, from the 
beauty of its situation and cultivation of its grounds, recalled to mind the 
fabled gardens of the Hesperides, became the property of a citizen of 
Mentoni, who knew as little of the Hesperides as of their golden apples.” 

This incorporation of Monaco with France continued till 1814, when the 
Congress of Vienna restored the principality to its ancient state; but the 
Grimaldis of Antibes were again disappointed in obtaining its possession, 
for “la complaisance interesseé du Prince Talleyrand,” writes M. Norbert 
Duclos, in 1854, “ procura aux Matignons leur singuliére restauration, faite 
en dehors du droit public.” 

In virtue of a treaty between the Emperor Louis Napoleon and the 
Prince of Monaco in February, 1861, the principality of Monaco is virtually 
destroyed by the dismemberment from it of Mentoni and Roccabruna, as 
will be presently stated. 


MENTONI AND ROCCABRUNA. 


MENTONT is one of the most beautiful spots in Europe, with the deep 
blue Mediterranean in front, the picturesque mountains in the rear, with a 
climate milder than that of Nice, and less exposed to unfavourable winds ; 
with orange, lemon, and olive-groves of a richness quite remarkable, con- 
stituting the fruitful revenues of this little state; where the most grateful 
odours are inhaled at every step; arbutus, jessamine, myrtle, oleander, and 
aloe in wild profusion on each side of the roads of the adjoining country ; 
where the turf is bedded with wild thyme and innumerable odoriferous 
plants and heaths, that exhale their perfumes and most delicious odours 
when pressed by the feet of the mules; with a purity of air that can 
scarcely be surpassed. With such attractions, it is only in justice that 
travellers have designated Mentoni as Elysium, Arcadia, and the Garden 
of the Hesperides. 

It appears from charters registered in the Liber Jwrium of Genoa, that 
these seignories were possessed in the twelfth century by the illustrious 
family of Lascaris, Counts of Ventimiglia, who held them as fiefs of the 
Empire ; but these great tenants in chief, at a distance from the Emperor, 
who was not always able to afford protection, and harassed by the Genoese, 
found themselves obliged to purchase peace by becoming subject to the 
latter, and ceding to them in 1200, among many other castles, those of 
Poggio-Pino (Mentoni) and Roccabruna, 

In 1353, Charles Grimaldi, Seigneur of Monaco, purchased from William 
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Lascaris, Count of Ventimiglia, the seignory of Roccabruna for 16,000 
golden florins. 

The seignory of Mentoni, designated in ancient charters under the name 
of its principal castle, Poggio-Pino, (now completely destroyed,) passed from 
the counts of Ventimiglia to the Genoese family of Vento, afterwards, in 
1346, to the Caretto, Marquesses of Savona, and to the Grimaldis in moie- 
’ ties; and in 1383 it became the sole property of the Grimaldis. 

When the Visconti, Dukes of Milan, who in 1424 had possessed them- 
selves of Genoa, were subsequently, in 1486, expelled from that state, the 
Genoese, intent upon establishing their power over the important points of 
the Ligurian shore, shewed a disposition towards the Seigneurs of Monaco 
which caused them great inquietude, and accordingly, John Grimaldi, 
Seigneur of Monaco, in order to avoid the danger which threatened him, 
offered the suzeraineté of such of his dominions over which the Republic of 
Genoa had a feudal sovereignty, to the Duke of Savoy, and in 1448 he 
executed a charter which may be considered as the foundation of the rights 
claimed by the King of Sardinia, and in 1848 exercised by him over a por- 
tion of the principality of Monaco. 

By this Act of 1448, John Grimaldi transferred his moiety of Mentoni, 
and the entirety of Roccabruna, to Louis, Duke of Savoy, who then re- 
invested the same John Grimaldi therewith, to hold to him and to his 
children of both sexes, for ever, ‘‘in feudum ligium, nobile, antiquum et 
paternum.’” The Duke, moreover, granted to him and his heirs 200 
florins, payable annually out of the tax of Nice, with the condition that the 
Prince should furnish the Dukes of Savoy, when required, with 1,000 or 
more crossbow-men to serve in Provence at the expence of the Prince, and 
with liberty for the Dukes of Savoy to send garrisons to Mentoni and Roc- 
cabruna with as many soldiers as they should think necessary. 

In 1477, Lambert Grimaldi, who had married Claudine, the only child of 
the last Prince, and who possessed in his own right five-sixths of the re- 
maining moiety of Mentoni, took investiture thereof from Duke Philibert, 
(to whom he had made a previous grant,) in like terms, and under like 
clauses of the Act of 1448. 

The House of Savoy became thus entitled to the suzeraineté of eleven- 
twelfths of Mentoni, and the investiture of the Grimaldis was “en fief 
lige, noble, ancien, et paternel, avec tous les droits regaliens qui en 
dependaient.”” 

The result of these acts was, that the territorial jurisdiction of Rocca- 
bruna and Mentoni appertained in its entire fulness to the sovereigns of 
Monaco, who might exercise it without any interference by the Dukes of 
Savoy, the latter possessing the “altum dominium” of the lands, and the 
lords of Monaco having “la moyenne souveraineté,” the jurisdiction, and 
the “ dominium utile,” without limitations or exceptions. When, there- 
fore, towards the middle of the last century, the question arose whether 
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the King of Sardinia could capture the banditti who had taken refuge at 
Mentoni and Roccabruna, the counsellors of the Crown advised that the 
king had not the right, since he could not exercise any territorial juris- 
diction there. 

The Prince Honoratus, dying in 1581, was succeeded by his son Charles, 
and both having refused to present themselves for investiture, the Duke of 
Savoy took proceedings in the Chamber of Accounts of Turin, which in 
1583 declared the fiefs of Mentoni and Roccabruna to be forfeited, but the 
King of Spain prevented the execution of the decree when the Duke at- 
tempted to put it in force. 

By the treaty of Peronne, between Louis XIII. and Prince Honoratus 
Grimaldi in 1641, they both repudiated the claims of the Duke of Savoy, 
the King receiving under his royal protection the Prince, the Marquis his 
son, his house, and subjects, and the places of Monaco, Mentoni and Roc- 
cabruna, with their territories, jurisdictions, and dependencies; but at the 
treaty of Utrecht in 1713, the Duke demanded that the French king should 
deliver up to him the fortress of Monaco, and indemnify the Prince, and 
that the Prince should acknowledge the suzeraineté of the Duke over 
Mentoni and Roccabruna, and receive investiture thereof as his ancestors 
had done. 

These differences were referred to the arbitration of the courts of France 
and England, and the royal delegates in 1714 pronounced “ the Prince of 
Monaco bound to acknowledge the suzeraineté of the Duke of Savoy 
(then King of Sicily) over eleven-twelfths of Mentoni, and over the en- 
tirety of Roccabruna; to take from him the investiture thereof, to render 
fealty and homage as the Prince’s predecessors had done in 1448, and other 
years, down to 1506.” 

In consequence of this sentence, Anthony Grimaldi, Prince of Monaco, 
received from Victor Amadeus investiture in August 1716. 

Notwithstanding this, the King of France in 1730 sent a garrison into 
Mentoni, and hoisted the French flag, and the Prince Honoratus III., 
though on his accession in 1733 he had accepted investiture from the 
Duke, refused to accept the 200 florins arinually payable, until 1761. 

In 1789, all these differences were terminated by the French Revolu- 
tionists seizing Mentoni and Roccabruna; and by the treaty of Paris of 
1814 those communes were, as part of the principality of Monaco, re- 
placed in the same relations as they had been before January 1, 1792. 
The history of the little state now draws toaclose. In February, 1848, 
Mentoni and Roccabruna, following the example of France, rose against 
their sovereign, formed a provisional government, and hoisted the national 
flag, whilst the King of Sardinia, profiting by the occasion, soon occupied 
the place with his troops, and by a decree of September 18, 1848, united 
those places “ provisionally” to his states. In 1860, the province of Nice 
having been ceded to France by Savoy, it ensued as a consequence that 
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Mentoni and Roccabruna should be ceded also; accordingly, in February, 
1861, they were relinquished to the Emperor of the French by the Prince 
of Monaco, for a consideration of four millions of francs, and a payment of 
£26,000 sterling to the King Victor Emanuel in right of his suzeraineté, 
the Prince Grimaldi retaining Monaco, the original and most ancient pos- 


_ session of his house, in independent sovereignty, and to have his duchy of 


Valentinois constituted an hereditary French peerage,—the only instance of 
such a peerage in France. 

The principality of Monaco, though still existing in name, is virtually 
destroyed ; and although the succession can no longer be an object of pur- 
suit to the right heirs, yet it is a point of historic interest, the real facts of 
which are not generally understood. A work issued in 1850 by the Sar- 
dinian government* demonstrates, from official documents, that Monaco, 
Mentoni, and Roccabruna were incontestably imperial fiefs; that Louisa 
Hypolita Grimaldi, married to the Count de Matignon in 1715, obtained 
possession of them by a violation of well-known laws in regard to succes- 
sions of that species of fiefs; and that on the death of Prince Anthony, in 
1731, there were two branches, agnates of his family, that is to say, males 
descendants of males who were then existing, namely, the Marquis Grimaldi 
of Cagnes, and the descendants of Luke Grimaldi who lived in the four- 
teenth century. 

These descendants of Luke have, by the deaths of the Duke Paul 
Jerome Grimaldi, the Marquis Jerome Grimaldi, and the Marquis Luigi 
Grimaldi, all of Genoa, without male issue, become confined to that branch 
of the Grimaldis of Genoa which, after the bombardment of that city by 
Louis XTV. in 1684, settled and still reside in England. 





* “ Memoire historique sur Monaco, Menton, et Roquebrune, redigé d’aprés les docu- 
mens originaux existant & Turin dans les archives du Royaume, publié par ordre du 
Gouvernement.” (Turin, Imprimerie Royale, 1850.) 





MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS®*. 


We imagine that most of our readers have acquired some familiarity with 
the contents of Mr. Motley’s new volumes, and have borne their share in 
the pzan of praises with which they have been greeted. We would add 
our willing tribute to this tumult of acclaim. The work certainly contains 
some of the most eloquent passages that are to be found in historic pages. 
They abound in those vivid pictorial effects so characteristic of our latest 
school of historians. They are, moreover, eminent examples of that patience, 
diligence, and fulness of research which are necessary to satisfy the just 
demands of our modern age. In some respects these volumes assume an 
importance that is really national. The grand events of the Armada story 
that loomed larger than human, and yet withal with somewhat of indistinct- 
ness, are irradiated with sudden light, and daguerreotyped with marvellous 
fulness and accuracy of detail. One necessary result of all this is that we 
have to materially modify many of our previous historical conceptions. Great 
reputations are made, marred, or otherwise affected to an indefinite extent. 
The pure star of Sidney’s fame is serene and bright as ever. The calm, 
silent, monastic Walsingham wins our admiration for his highminded 
patriotism and statesmanlike qualities. But in this new daylight the laurels 
of Queen Elizabeth shew somewhat tarnished and faded, and the portentous 
nod of Burleigh has lost all its traditional value. That great villain of 
history, Robert Dudley, Earl’of Leicester, is found to possess his redeem- 
ing points, and can no longer be regarded with unmitigated dislike. In 
historical studies a man is now pretty much obliged to hold his opinions in 
solution. It is scarcely satisfactory that writs of error should be so con- 
stantly moved for in historical judicature, and we almost wish that our 
literary tribunals could establish some sort of statute of limitations. 

We are not certain that Mr. Motley has not written a long history for 
the same reason that Dr. South once wrote a long sermon—there was no 
time to write a short one. The first half of the first volume is truly fasci- 
nating, for the interest centres in the siege of Antwerp, and this is pour- 
trayed with a graphic power that more than rivals Schiller’s description 
of the same events. The second half of the second volume is even superior 
in interest, for the most stirring portion of onr national epic is illustrated 
with remarkable fulness and with very great ability. But if we were to give 
shape and utterance to the feelings of the general reader, we should venture 





* “History of the United Netherlands, from the Death of William the Silent to 
the Synod of Dort. With a full view of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, 
and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By John Lothrop Motley, 
D.C.L.” Vols. 1., 11, (London: Murray.) 
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regretfully to say that the great intermediate mass is rather prolix and 
wearisome, that the huge materials are not wrought into the most finished 
form, and are deficient both in dramatic interest and artistic ability. The 
art of blotting would have bestowed a more permanent value on the work. 
Mr. Motley’s new volumes can only be read aright in the light of his 
previous work, and we are afraid that this is scarcely so well known as the 
’ present and as its own merits deserve. Comparing these volumes with 
those, we perceive that the latter volumes are deficient in an element that 
imparted great strength and interest to the former. The former work 
was in truth a biographical epos. It had a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. Ithadahero. All events were gathered around one object of central 
interest. From the hour when, on the green sward and under the swinging 
boughs of the pleasant forest of Vincennes, by a wise reticence the Prince 
of Orange mastered the secret of the foul conspiracy against liberty and 
religion, to the hour when the assassination of the saviour of his country 
convulsed all good men with sorrow and terror, the history of the Nether- 
lands is the life of William the Silent. The present volumes have no such 
source of unity, no central figure, no object of absorbing interest. If the 
story must have a hero, Alexander Farnese is the hero of the history in 
about the same way that Satan may be said to be the hero of “ Paradise 
Lost.” Philip the Second is so dwarfed and stunted and caricatured, so 
different from the Philip of poetry and romance, that he becomes a very 
incongruous subject for a hero. The historians have certainly been less 
kind to him than the poets. Prescott and Motley have handled him more 
roughly than Schiller and Alfieri. Mr. Motley’s delineation of Philip is 
one of the most picturesque and effective features in his work, but we are 
not quite satisfied with the reality of the portrait. His good men are 
a little too much like angels, and his bad men are a little too much like 
fiends. But Mr. Motley gives the public strong pictures and strong 
language; not unlike Macaulay, not unlike Carlyle; and the public like 
this sort of thing. His mind is forensic rather than judicial. Mr. Motley 
is scarcely arrayed in Hallam’s spotless ermine, and as we read his eloquent 
pages we miss that calmness of tone, that balancing of circumstances, which 
indicate that a new Chief Justice has taken his seat on the great bench 
of historians, 

The labour expended upon these volumes has been thorough, conscientious, 
and prolonged. Upwards of a thousand pages have been devoted to the 
history of half a dozen years. Time has probably spun as fast as it has 
been unravelled. Mr. Motley has perhaps given a day for a day and a year 
for a year. If we think that his materials have been sometimes badly 
managed, we fully believe that this has been caused by the excess, not by 
the deficiency of his knowledge, by overcarefulness, and not by carelessness. 
He has completely explored every available source of information. The 
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have prodigally rewarded his well-spent labour. He has resided at the 
Hague, and in that royal and pleasant village whole treasures of archives 
and correspondence have been laid open to him, and naturally enough, 
illustrious Dutchmen of the present day have been anxious to afford him 
every advice and facility. That portion of the archives of Simancas pre- 
served in the Archives de Empire in Paris has been thrown open to him. 
But the most inestimable advantage in this way that our author has enjoyed 
is nothing less than the entire correspondence between Philip II. and his 
Ministers and Governors relating to the affairs of the Netherlands down to 
the period of his death. These have beén transcribed from the originals at 
Simancas for the Belgian government,:and during several months Mr. 
Motley was occupied with their study in Brussels. There is something 
almost awful in the mode in which what seemed the very secrets of the 
grave have had their resurrection. The faded handwriting, that was neg- 
lected for centuries, has started into life and become eloquent with the 
passionate wrongs of men and nations. That contest was the most decisive 
contest of the epoch of modern history. Although the issue involved 
nothing less than the fate of Christendom, yet the contest was fought out 
by the caged combatants within the narrowest limits, and by a marvellous 
fatuity, neither Philip of Spain nor Elizabeth of England interfered with 
sufficient vigour to determine the actual results. That north-western 
corner of Europe, the thin soil formed only by the wash of rivers, half-sub- 
merged by the threatening and encroaching sea, swept by desolating sand- 
drifts and by stormy winds of the German waters, was the extremest 
barrier of the world, the outermost ledge of Christendom, to which liberty 
clung with the desperate tenacity of a life that possessed an inherent 
immortality. 

Our limits manifestly preclude us from giving anything like an adequate 
analysis of the contents of these massive volumes. Nevertheless, since they 
are concerned with only a brief compass of years, it may be possible to 
briefly indicate the main lines of the programme, the main points of the story, 
and the main personages concerned. Mr. Motley introduces us, in the first 
place, to an old gentleman in business, engaged in his private room. The 
portrait might serve for that of an elderly clerk on the eve of being super- 
annuated. This was Philip the Prudent, of whose salient characteristics 
Mr. Motley has made so much capital,—“ the small, dull, elderly, im- 
perfectly-educated, patient, plodding invalid, with white hair and protruding 
under-jaw, and dreary visage, sitting day after day, seldom speaking, never 
smiiing, seven or eight hours out of every twenty-four at a writing table 
covered with heaps of interminable despatches, in a cabinet far away beyond 
the seas and mountains, in the very heart of Spain.” History has few 
more striking portraits than of this quiet, remorseless old man, potent as 
a Cesar, invisible as a Grand Lama, passing from his quiet oratory to his 
quiet study, and penning the irresponsible commands big with the fate of 
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millions, with which couriers are waiting to speed south and north, and east 
and west. We must entirely decline to believe him the feeble driveller 
whom Mr. Motley describes. He considered himself, and not without 
some reason, the lord of the third part of the habitable world. He endea- 
voured, and not without some success, to crush the whole Reformed faith 

_and all popular liberties. His was the great overshadowing empire of the 
world. The diplomacy of all Courts was centred upon him. He alone 
knew the secret of so many mysteries, so many intrigues, so many interests. 
The threads of the destinies of so many people were, humanly speaking, 
gathered up in that one cold grasp alone. 

Let us endeavour to arrive at a rough notion of that web of wickedness 
and intrigue which constituted the European politics of the day. The 
Netherlands were the one great object of Philip’s hate and efforts. He ab- 
horred them as traitors to his crown, and as renegades from his religion. 
The whole complex system of European politics was to be adjusted, in his 
view, with a reference to their final subjugation and punishment. After 
William the Silent had fallen at his dining-room door in Delft, the fortunes 
of the States were well prefigured by a medal struck at this time in Holland 
representing a dismantled hulk reeling through the tempest, with the motto 
“incertum qua fata ferant.” The States were looking everywhere for 
assistance, and it was a paramount object with Philip that no assistance 
should from any source be given, And it appeared likely enough that 
none would be offered. The Emperor of Austria was awed by the power 
of his great kinsman. Protestant Germany was rapidly degenerating since 
the peace of Passau, and, reckless of the imperilled liberties of their perse- 
cuted brethren, was awaiting to be kindled into higher life by the fiery 
baptism of the Thirty Years’ War. The unhappy love of Truchsess for the 
beautiful Agnes Mansfeldt had thrown the electorate nearest to Holland 
into misery and confusion. The States were willing to offer their sovereignty 
to France, or, as the growing popular feeling rather inclined, to England. 
France was a mighty realm with a feeble sovereign, England a mighty 
sovereign with a feeble realm. Philip was on the highway towards making 
himself the virtual potentate of Europe: England must be rendered of 
none effect in the European system and be disabled from assisting the 
Netherlands ; by rhetoric, by negotiation, by the dagger of the assassin, 
by invasion on the side of Scotland, on the side of Ireland, on the side of 
Spain. In France Philip succeeded in making himself the de facto monarch 
of the country, The conflicting interests of the three Henries then shook 
France, and Philip ruled through this internecine antagonism. The Duke 
of Guise was the popular sovereign, and Guise was only the lieutenant of 
Philip. France was as if death-struck by those wars whose name of 
Religious only thinly veils their political origin, when, to use the language 
of Voltaire, half France rose against the other half with a dagger in one 
hand and a crucifix in the other. On his deathbed Henry the Second had 
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warned his sons against the designs of the house of Lorraine, and Henry of 
the Scar through the force of popular passions seemed likely to subvert the 
Valois and create a new dynasty of the house of Guise. The unkingly and 
unmanly creature that occupied the throne of France, guilty of all. high 
crimes against the human and divine nature alike, living in a seething 
Tophet of murder, jesuitry, and harlotry, ruling through his court of the 
minions, sunk beneath the contempt and abhorrence even of the fickle 
Parisians. Guise, on.the contrary, was the idol both of mob and burghers, 
and endowed with many formidable qualities. But Balafré and Madam 
League were not much better than blind instruments of Philip’s will. So 
assured was Philip of his supremacy over France, that he used to speak 
of my town of Rouen and my city of Paris. There is one other potentate 
to whom Mr. Motley has devoted such meagre attention that we cannot but 
deplore the omission, we mean Peretti, Pope Sixtus the Fifth. This Pope 
had many characteristics that remind us of Hildebrand, and many more 
that we should rather associate with the fame of Haroun Alraschid. There 
remains for mention the third and greatest of the Henries, the Béarnese, 
Henry of Bourbon, king errant of Navarre. Mr. Motley speaks with 
generous enthusiasm of the generous qualities of the young hero. He will 
hereafter have to describe, in his picturesque and animated language, how 
the despised Gascon became the father of his country, and how the rejected 
of Paris became the idol of France. Before long he will be engaged in 
events which have been so aptly described in the French A®neid: of the 
French Virgil. We hope Mr. Motley will not echo the commonplace ap- 
proval of the historians on Henry’s change of religion. He indeed restored 
peace for a time to his country, but we can now recollect the sad fortunes 
of his successors and read the narrative of the conversion by the light of 
the flames of the revolution. The kingdoms of this world and the glory 
thereof was a temptation too potent for that mighty but fallen spirit. 

To Henry the Third the Dutch envoys offered the almost unconditional 
sovereignty of the country. It was an opportunity such as had never been 
presented to the ambition of Charles, of Louis, of the first Francis. While 
an insincere and paltry negotiation was in progress, the fate of the war was 
rapidly striding to a decision. The south-western portion of the Nether- 
lands was now firmly re-annexed to the Spanish crown: Holland and 
Zealand were now firmly consolidated into the Dutch republic: Flanders 
and Brabant formed now the great debate of the war. The fate of this 
territory was bound up with that of its commercial capital, Antwerp. Parma 
had been long concentrating the marvellous resources of his mind on the 
subjection of Antwerp, and now its most powerful defence had fallen in 
the fall of William the Silent. The interest of the story now centres on 
the siege of Antwerp. It was one of the most remarkable sieges of that 
or any other age. All the military science and knowledge of the time 
was concentrated upon this wonderful spectacle. Land was converted into 
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water, water was converted into land, mines were dug beneath the sea, the 
sea was let loose upon the land, rivers forsook their ancient channels, castles 
rose upon the breast of rivers, the contest was waged not only against fleets 
and armies, but against the tides of ocean and the icebergs of winter. 

In the grimmest chapters of war, and assuredly the siegg of Antwerp is 
one of the grimmest, there are not wanting touches of humour and absurdity. 
Mr. Motley, with much art, does not fail to bring these out into picturesque 
relief. In the first place, however, we should endeavour to acquire some 
idea of the nature of the siege. Neither will this be difficult. Antwerp 
stands upon the ample Scheldt. It seemed almost an impossibility, but 
nevertheless this was a contingency in the chapter of accidents, that the 
broad deep river might be bridged, and then the reduction of Antwerp 
would be probable enough. Nevertheless the ocean could not be bridged, 
and it was perfectly possible to convert Antwerp into an island.of the ocean. 
The plan was to pierce the dykes, and inundate the country. But here civic 
interests fatally interposed. The guild of butchers began to agitate. 
Twelve thousand good oxen grazed on the fertile pastures which it was 
designed to submerge. Sixteen worthy butchers, “‘ hoarse with indignation,” 
protested against the destruction of so much solid beef. Were farms and 
homesteads, orchards and meadows to be converted to a desolation of sand ? 
Was it to be believed that in the teeth of winter, in the teeth of armies and 
navies, the dangerous Scheldt could be bridged ? Would not the municipal 
militia resist the contemplated atrocity to the death? The measure was 
postponed for a tardy and too late repentance. Another incredible blunder 
was committed by the municipal mind. Although the siege was imminent, 
grain was coming in fast to Antwerp, and the huge city required all the 
grain it could obtain. For corn, which could be bought in Holland for 
fifteen pence the bushel, could be sold in Antwerp at four shillings the 
bushel. The magistrates determined to regulate the tariff, and established 
a maximum upon corn, The skipper who had run his cargo in not without 
great peril, found that he could no longer be remunerated according to the 
natural laws of supply and demand. The Antwerpers themselves stopped 
their own supplies and effected their own blockade. Such are instances of 
the stupendous follies that chequered and rendered nugatory their bravery 
and endurance. 

(To be continued.) 
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FALL OF CHICHESTER SPIRE. 


Tue Rev. Prgfessor Willis delivered a most important lecture, in the 
Chichester Assembly-rooms, on the 18th of March last, (the Bishop of 
Chichester in the chair,) on the fall of the Cathedral Spire, in which he 
established the fact that the calamity was not owing, as has been in some 
quarters asserted, to certain recent alterations, or to any neglect on the part 
of the architect in charge, or of the clerk of the works, but was the inevitable 
result of causes that have been in operation for centuries. The lecturer 
exhibited ground-plans, elevations and sections, not only of Chichester, but 
of Canterbury, York, Winchester, Ely, Salisbury and Wells, by means of 
which every detail was rendered perfectly intelligible, and his explanation 
was listened to with much interest by a numerous audience, among whom 
were the Very Rev. the Dean, the Mayor of Chichester, the Rev. the 


Chancellor of the Cathedral, and many of the county gentry. 


The Professor said “that many present 
would recollect that he delivered, some 
years ago, g lecture on the architecture of 
Chichester Cathedral, and was thus well ac- 
quainted with it. The moment he heard of 
the late catastrophe he visited the sacred 
edifice, and carefully inspected the ruins; 
he would now treat on the fall of Chichester 
spire and others that had preceded it, and 
he earnestly trusted the observations which 
he intended to make might tend to explain 
the causes of such deplorable events. He 
would observe that the full of towers was 
by no means unusual in the Middle Ages, 
and he would instance that of Winchester 
Cathedral, which came to the ground 
shortly after the burial of William Rufus, 
and was immediately rebuilt. Winchester 
was built by Bishop Walkelin. Ely was 
about the age of Winchester, and was built 
by Simeon the Abbot, brother of Wal- 
kelin, and that tower also fell, but at 
a much later date—1341. At Winchester, 
when the tower was rebuilt, the piers 
were made unusually large, as would be 
seen by any visitor. At Ely, on the occa- 
sion of the rebuilding, the plan was entirely 
altered, and the lost tower replaced by a 
more spacious octagonal lantern. Though 
they produced very noble-looking struc- 
tures, the ancient builders were not well 


acquainted with the principles of construc- 
tion; and though they built their piers of 
very large and massive proportions, the 
masons’ work was radically bad, being 
merely an outer casing of cut stone and 
ashlar, and the inside filled up with chalk, 
flints, and large boulders from the sea 
beach, and rough rubble, the whole ce- 
mented together with liquid lime or grout. 
Generally there were no bond-courses in 
this work, and when, as in Chichester 
Cathedral, chalk-lime mortar was used, 
the walls fractured and settled, and were 
liable to crumble and fall at any time; 
indeed as many of them did shortly after 
their erection. 

“It was important to observe that 
spires did not exist in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and the low Norman 
towers of that period were not intended 
to carry any heavy weight. When in 
the next age lofty towers became general, 
and at a still later period tower-spires were 
superadded, the original designers were 
dead, and those who then had the care of 
the buildings knew little or nothing of 
their faulty construction; hence the un- 
sightly fissures which so many Norman 
buildings present, and hence also the many 
ingenious contrivances adopted to prevent 
the fall of central towers. But these pre- 
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cautions did not always avail, and he in- 
stanced the north-west tower of Gloucester 
in 1170, which fell when the bishop was 
giving his benediction after his sermon ; 
the congregation had crowded round him 
in the choir at this time, and so escaped 
injury. The tower of Worcester fell in 


1175; that of Evesham in 1213; two 


towers of Dunstable Priory in 1221; two 
small towers of Worcester in 1222; the 
tower of Lincoln in 1240. The belfry of 
Norwich was blown down by a hurricane 
in 1361; and the fall of Selby Church, in 
Yorkshire, took place in 1690; the west 
front of Hereford fell in 1806, The cen- 
tral tower of Wells was in a state of decay 
in 1321, almost as soon as it came out of 
the hands of the builder, and to prevent 
its falling, low arches, the height of the 
pier arches, with inverted arches over 
them, were turned within the great arches 
of the central tower. It was true that 
this contrivance prevented the piers from 
collapsing, but it shut out much of the 
view of the interior and marred the beauty 
of the building. Canterbury and Salisbury 
were also familiar examples of the inability 
of tower piers, to bear the enormous weight 
built upon them; there are now bridging 
arches built between the piers, which pre- 
vent their approaching each other, but 
exhibit very unsightly masses of masons’ 
work, and greatly detract from the beauty 
of the interiors.” 

The Professor then referred to some well- 
executed diagrams of Chichester Cathedral, 
shewing the nature of the fall and damage 
done, the portions injured, and the portions 
remaining intact. “ He had been favoured 
with accurate information, and he hoped 
to put on record the. mechanism of the 
fall and the reasons which he supposed led 
to it. At the instant of falling, a slight 
movement was perceptible about the top 
of the spire, irregular fissures ran along 
the face of both tower and spire; in 
sinking, the spire retained its perpen- 
dicular for a few seconds, when it leaned 
over to the south-west, and about thirty 
feet of the top fell across the roof of the 
Record-room, the cap-stone bounded over 
the room, and fell across one of the flying 
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buttresses, on to the roof of the south 
porch, but the spire righted itself, col- 
lapsed, and settled itself down in a heap 
of ruins. As one of the causes of the fall 
he would mention that the medieval 
masons, especially the Normans, con- 
structed their walls of rubble, enclosed in 
two walls of ashlar, the whole wall being 
from five to seven feet thick. There 
were no bond-stones running through 
and through the wall, as in later times, so 
as to form ties binding the whole together. 
The weight which pressed on these piers 
was so great that, considering the careless 
way in which the foundations were pre- 
pared, it was not surprising to find, in 
most instances, Norman towers descend- 
ing bodily into their foundations, several 
inches; indeed, he had never seen a Nor- 
man tower not exhibiting this in a greater 
or less degree. On examination it would 
be found that the Chichester piers had 
gone down three or four inches. They 
might remember that in the history of 
the cathedral was the record of a fire in 
1186 ; in consequence of that fire various 
alterations had to be made, and the clere- 
story to be rebuilt, because the fire had so 
destroyed the roof. This sinking of the 
Norman piers took place before the tower 
was built, let alone the spire, as was 
proved by an ingenious contrivance in the 
stringcourse of the clerestory, to continue 
it level along the part which had given 
way. After the fire the sinking. of the 
piers continued, the effect of the whole 
being to detach them from the adjacent 
walls, thus depriving them of support, as 
far as crushing inwards was concerned. In 
addition to this they set upon it a lofty 
spire, which, of all things in the world, was 
the most dangerous thing to set on an edi- 
fice of extreme height, from the leverage 
caused by the action of the wind. He in- 
stanced the vibration, by adducing the 
case of a flag-staff on a lofty building 
causing the building to vibrate. He 
then spoke of the contrivance of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and of his putting in 
the spire the curious pendulum stage to 
counteract the effect of the wind. Unless 
a building was extremely firm, the vibra- 
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tion from a spire shook it as much as the 
vibration of bells. 

“ It was a curious fact, that if they took 
a short cylinder, put it into a press and 
crushed it, the crush would cause one or 
more diagonal fissures, dividing it into 
slant pieces, the upper pieces gliding down 
the others. That was the case with the 
cathedral; the excessive weight of the 
tower and spire acting thus, the piers were 
crushed and dislocated, the walls having 
been sinking from century to century, the 
detached piers becoming more and more 
isolated, and too weak to sustain the weight; 
they therefore began to crush. Mere dis- 
location could be arrested, but when crush- 
ing came on no human power could pre- 
vent the ruin. 

“ He believed this to be the real history ; 
he believed that the spire and tower had 
been merely suspended over their heads 
for centuries, only waiting some concus- 
sion, like the hurricane of Feb. 20th, 
to bring it down, and that, therefore, 
all the precautions that could be taken 
were useless. 

“He must remark, however, that the 
precautions taken were those ordinarily 
employed, and, as such, considered to be 
the most effectual. The same were used at 
Hereford—thuat had been in a bad state ; 
the west front fell down in 1806, and 
was soon after rebuilt by Mr. Wyatt; 
after this, in 1841, Mr. Cottingham was 
called on to devise means, and succeeded 
in supporting the trembling central tower ; 
but then this was low, and there was no 
spire on the top. The spire was a dan- 
gerous element, and Salisbury Cathedral 
had long threatened extremely from this 
cause. It was quite absurd to say that 
any of the works in progress had any- 
thing to do with the ruin of Chichester. 
He had heard it said that the removal of 
the Arundel shrine assisted the fall. This 
was wrongly called a shrine, it was merely 
@ screen or porch; it was not connected in 
any way with the piers, it was only a vault 
between two other vaults. If it had been 
erected to prop up the piers, as in Wells, 
Salisbury, and Canterbury, it would have 
been carried up so as to protect the piers. 
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If they had consented to the erection of 
a range of such unsightly arches as those 
in the above cathedrals, they might have 
averted the catastrophe, but he felt sure 
they would never have submitted to that, 
they would rather it were rebuilf. This 
sort of propping up was to be respected 
only as curious and as a specimen of 
medieval work, but in all cases we 
would gladly see it taken away. No- 
thing short of such a system could have 
prevented the falling in of Chichester 
tower; it was in such a state of disin- 
tegration. 

“Thus he would say that his conclusion 
was, from all he had seen, that no blame 
could possibly be attached to any indi- 
vidual connected with the alterations in 
the structure from beginning to end. The 
clearing away the choir-screens and throw- 
ing these edifices more open was a good 
work, a fashion of the day which had 
been found to do good to the cause of 
true religion. Other objections had been 
started by persons ignorant of the laws 
of mechanics, but they were hardly worth 
discussion. 

“He had thus endeavoured to shew 
that the very construction of these Nor- 
man cathedrals necessarily brought them 
to ruin; had also shewn them how other 
tottering edifices had been bolstered up in 
a most awkward manner. He observed 
these fissures presenting themselves at 
Carlisle and in other buildings; they were 
so familiar to him that he always looked 
for the tower detaching itself from the 
walls. 

“Having endeavoured to impress this 
on his audience, he hoped his impressions 
would be received by them as the result 
of a careful examination. It was fortunate 
for them that the works of alteration had 
led the gentleman who had so ably filled 
the post of architect to take accurate and 
minute drawings of every portion of the 
edifice, from a pure love of art, and thus 
had fully qualified himself to restore the 
building. For how could they have re- 
stored the tower which had vanished, un- 
less such records of its form and details 
had been made, The Professor stated his 
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own desire and wish to be that they might 
thus restore it. He believed they could, 
and would find means to do so. Let them 
look at York, restored after two fires. The 
spire of Chichester was characteristic, not 
only of Chichester, but of Sussex at large. 
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Might they soon see it rise stronger and 
better than ever ! 

“In conclusion, he felt they must all 
acknowledge the Divine mercy that, atten- 
dant on this catastrophe, there had been 
no loss of life, limb, or property.” 


. In acknowledging a vote of thanks, the Professor observed that “in all 
the mediseval cases of ruin that he had cited, when repairs had to be made, 
the architecture of the then prevalent style of the day had been adopted. He 
believed they, in their present state of knowledge, would act differently from 
this. He hoped they would not be satisfied without a complete restoration 
of the cathedral, not allowing a consideration as to whether this or that was 
ugly or not in the building, now a ruin, to have weight with them. He 
trusted they would restore the exact forms of the old spire and tower, 
the work being carried out in its construction with all the contrivances and 
ingenuities of modern science and of modern times*.” 

Three days after this lecture was delivered, a public meeting was held at 
Brighton under the presidency of the Duke of Richmond, when it was re- 
solved to restore the spire, and a large amount of subscriptions for that 
purpose was raised. The work was committed to Mr. George Gilbert 
Scott, but it is understood that that gentleman will only act in conjunction 
with the cathedral architect, Mr. Slater; and we trust that this may be true, 
as such a testimony to his merits from the first architect of the age cannot 
but be most soothing to the feelings of a most talented man, who has been 
unjustly blamed because a public misfortune has occurred in his day which 
might equally well have had place in the time of Wren. 





* At a meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects on April 8th, Professor 
Willis delivered a lecture the same in substance as the above, but more complete in its 
details, which, we understand, will form the Introduction to his long-promised “ Archi- 
tectural History of Chichester Cathedral,” now about to be published. 


Gant. Mac. Vor. CCX. 
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WILLS anv INVENTORIES, CORK, temp. ELIZABETH. 


Mr. Ursan,—tThe following collection of Wills and Inventories is taken 
from a MS. preserved in the Registry Office, St. Finn Barrs, Cork, which 
also contains some early presentations to benefices in the dioceses of Cork, 
Cloyne, and Ross. ‘The paper on which this MS. is written is 17 in. by 12, 
the water-mark two arrows in saltire, and on the top of a line running up- 
wards from the point of intersection a star of six points. On the fly-leaf 
of the MS. is the following note :— 

“This booke of laste Wills and testaments, conteyninge in it thirtie foure leaves, 
wrytten as aforesaid and the above written seaven lynes, I John Travers, Register, 
receaved of M** Elline Goulde, wydowe of Mr Phillip Goulde, late Archdeacon and 
officiall Gen’all to the Right rev’nd Father in god Will’m Lord Bishope of Corke, 
Cloine and Rosse, in the diocesses of Corcke and Clone, this viij™ day of Januarie, 
An’o d’ni one thousand sixe hundred and twelve, after the computac’on of the 
Church of England and Ireland, in p’nce of the p’ties undernamed. 

“Jo. Travers, Register. Testes. Thomas Davies cl’icus vicarius de Garraclone, 
Emanuel Phayer cl’icus vicarius de Kilshanny, Robert Travers, John Roche 
brother to the said Ellen Goolde, Phi. Sarsfelde brother to the said Ellen Goolde. 
Note that the word ‘foure’ in the second lyne was written before the acknowledgm'‘ 
of the receit of this booke. Jo. Travers, Regist.” 


Most of the wills were executed during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and they throw much light on the social condition of the citizens of 
Cork during that period; the dress, armour, personal ornaments, plate, 
furniture, charitable bequests for religious purposes, farm stock, shop goods, 
and general merchandise are here accurately enumerated. We see that 
some of the wealthiest of the landed gentry at this time also ranked among 
the shopkeepers, and we have here the lordly possessor of many castles and 
townlands counting in his inventory “ knyves with other smale wares, as 
hatts, cappes, and other thryfles amonge my shopp ;”’ but we must remember 
that a shopkeeper® was then a privileged person, retail trade being confined 
to those possessed of the freedom of the city. In the following abstracts 





® All traders, whether wholesale or retail, formerly had shops; at least, such is the 
usual opinion of antiquaries. Sir Thomas Gresham, of London, the principal instance 
adduced, is, however, not quite in point, for he was a mercer as well as a merchant. 
It seems more to the purpose to advert to the case of Milton’s father, who fullowed 
the profession of a scrivener, and whose shop and sign over it are expressly noticed. 
In some old law reports we find mention of open shops, as if there was some distinction 
between them and others. 
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some legal repetitions and the boundaries of the messuages have been 
omitted, but the denominations of land, the genealogical particulars, and 
the inventories have been carefully retained. 

The wills will be arranged in alphabetical order, thus grouping together 
those of the same name; and where two or more wills of different branches 
of the same family occur, a chronological order will be observed. 

In conclusion, I beg to express obligations to the Venerable Sam. M. 
Kyle, LL.D., Archdeacon of Cork, Chancellor and Vicar-General of the 
united dioceses, who kindly afforded every facility for the examination of 
these testamentary records, which will be the first series of Irish wills that 
have been presented to the public. 

Cork, March 18, 1861. RicHarD CAULFIELD. 


WILL or WILLIAM BAIES, or KINSALE, proven Fes. 8, 1581. 

In Dei nomine Amen. Ego Wittietmus Bares de Kinsale, mercator, eger 
corpore, sanus mente, imprimis providere saluti anime me et considerans quod 
nihil est certius morte et nihil incertius hora’ mortis, meum testamentum condo, 
corpusque sepeliendum intra ecclesiam Sancti Multosi® de Kinsale, in capella nostri 
Salvatoris Jesu Christi. Inprimis habeo unum messuagium intra muros de Kinsale, 
quondam Ricardi Roche fitz. Edwardi, in pignore summe argenti. Item habeo 
unum castellum cum domo sibi annexa in superiori vicu fratrum in Kinsale, quod- 
quidem castellum cum domo dedi uxori mes ad terminum vite suze duntaxat. 
Item habeo unum cyphum argenteum cum alio parvo cypho vocato tastur. Item 
habeo duo dolia (non satis plena) vini vocati hollock*, inter me et germanum 
Morianum equaliter dividenda. Lego germano meo Moriano, villam vocatam 
Ballynymona et Ballyny-collopa in patria de Barry Rwo, sicut ego habui ex here- 
ditate patris mei. Item lego uxori mew, partem sibi debitam secundum’ cunsuetu- 
dinem et usum hujus ville et dispositionem executorum meorum. Item sorori 
mee Joanne Baies, decem marcas si Joannes Browne duxerit eam in uxorem, si 
vero non, eidem Joanne quinque marcas. Item Ellyn Moyran, duo coria bovialia, 
et Elliciz Donati duo alia coria bovialia. Item Davidi Martell, tres marcas et ejus 
uxori, tres marcas. Item do germano meo Joanni Edmundi Baies, reversionem 
supradicti castelli et domus uxori concessorum; habendum predictum castellum 
et domum prefato Joanni a morte mee uxoris in perpetuum. Item volo quod 
servus meus Donaldus Thadei® sit liber ab omni actione computi* et quod parvus 





> The name of this saint is an instance of the incorporation of the prefix mo with 
the real name. His day is December 11, at which we have him thus noticed in the 
calendars: Zlllin 6 chionn-tsaile in deiscert Erenn. Ata Melteog confessor indug. 
‘Eltin of Chinn-Saile in South of Ireland. He is Melteog the confessor hodie ;’>—mo- 
Eltin, and then the termination in familiarized by og, thus, Mo-Eltog, or Multog. He 
was son of Flannan, of the race of Lughaidh son of Ita. Eltinus is given by O’Clery 
as the Latin form. 

* A kind of sweet wine; it is mentioned in Gascoigne’s “Delicate Diet,” Lond. 
1576; Florio, p. 17 (Halliwell). 

* This is one of the few instances we have met with of men without surnames at 
this period. 

* See some interesting remarks on the meaning of this word in Notes and Queries, 
2nd Ser., ix. pp. 52, 232. 
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eomputus adhue restat faciendus inter me et ipsum, sit ad discretionem predicti 
famuli. Item lego eidem servo Donaldo, decem marcas in compensationem mer- 
cedis, laboris et operis sui. Item constituo Henricum Browne, Jacobum Baies, 
Joannem Baies et David Martell executores meos. 


WILL or JAMES BROWNE FITZ ANDREW, rroven Nov. 11, 1582. 

In Dei nomine Amen. I, James Fritz ANDREW Brownz, now bound for Bur- 
deauxe the 10" Oct. 1578, do make my last will. I make my son James my heir, 
also said James and Andrew my executors. To my heir the stone house I have in 
mortgage of Michell Tyrry, the south shopp under my house which I bought of 
Patrick fitz David Tyrry. Item three cupps of silver, and another which I have 
in pledg of nyne cowe hides and half of James Galwey, my best tastor of silver and 
all my household stuff, so that he devide with his brother Andrew. Item the best 
two crosses of gold that I have and a ring of gold. Item to my second son, Andrew, 
the house which I bought of Patrick fitz Davy Tyrry, and two cups of silver not 
the best. Item to my son John a tastor of silver. Item whereas Patrick Loise 
was my partner, and by our consent we agree to stand to the arbitrament of James 
Galwey and James Clowse of Corcke, merchants, concerning division of goods be- 
twixt us, which goods did amount to the sum of fourescore seventeen pounds eight 
shillings and two pence, whereof comes to my part xlviii/é. xvis. id. Item to my 
cosin John Gold fitz Edmund my best ring of gold, my cloack, and my best pair of 
hoast, and to his bedfellow a crowne of the sunne‘’. To George Gold fitz Edmund_ 
a pair‘of hoast. To M*. Andrew Skiddy my second best ring of gold, to his bed- 
fellow a crowne of the sunne. To Morris Roche fitz Richard my third best ring 
of gold. To my gosshipp Walter fitz Andrew Galwey, a little cross of gold, with 
Justice Miaghe a ring of gold and with his wife a crowne of the sunne, with James 
Clowse a cross of gold and three pounds ster. To Christian Gold fitz Edmund 
a crown of the sunne. To William Roche fitz Domynick a crown of the sunne. 
To Ellice Meskell xxs. To Richard Roche, goldsmith, and his wiff Ellice Walshe, xs. 
To James Gold fitz Edmund half a crown of the sunne. To Adam Gold fitz 
Stephen and his brother Nicholas a crown of the sunne, with Alson Gold half 
a crown do., with Lettice my brother Harrys daughter a crowne do. To my bed- 
fellow Christian Gold fitz John xxiv/i. And my will is if I should miscarry my 
said bedfellow Christian shall bestow upon the poor for my soule; and if said 
Christian be delivered of a man child or a woman child alive, said child to have 
a fourth of all such moveable goods as I have bequeathed to my sonns. And if my 
sonn James die without heires males, remainder to Andrew; rem’ to the child of 
which my bedfellow shall be delivered; rem’ to my lawful heir. And finally I be- 
queath to Ivane Brenaghe tenn shillings. 





f This must have been some foreign coin then in circulation in Cork. No English 
coin occurs with the sun, but in the Irish coinage of Edward LV. there are groats with 
the sun and rose in centre, which were called sun-groats. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


March 21. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. T, G. Bayrrep exhibited, by the hands of B. B. Woodward, Esq., 
F.8.A., a reliquary which was stated to have been brought by an English 
officer from the Peninsula. As a monument of female costume, and more 
especially of head-dress, it seemed to possess some interest in spite of its 
very coarse workmanship and dilapidated condition. 

The Rev. Epwarp Trottopr, F.S.A., exhibited an iron implement which 
had been dug up in the parish of Cranwell, Lincolnshire. It had all the 
appearance of a boat-hook. 

Cuartes Reep, Esq., F.S.A., communicated remarks upon an exhibition 
of leaden objects which have been made to bear the name of “ Pilgrims’ 
signs,” together with plaster models which, it was contended, were moulds 
used in the manufacture of such objects. It was the almost unanimous 
opinion of the meeting, after hearing Mr. Reed’s account of the researches 
he had made or caused to be made, that no ready way presented itself 
of approaching those conclusions in favour of the genuineness of these 
leaden objects, at which some amateurs and even some antiquaries had 
shewn more zeal than judgment in arriving. Equally general was the 
opinion that great credit was due to Mr. Reed for the energy with which 
he had prosecuted his enquiries. It was stated by one of the Fellows that 
similar articles had been manufactured in France. 

Mr. Reed also exhibited a round medallion in horn-stone representing a 
man in armour, with the following inscription, “ George Tetzel, Aitatis Sum 
xxii. anno.”’ The face had the appearance of a far more advanced age. On 
the back had been cut the date 1552. 

Joun Wittrams, Esq., F.S.A., communicated some remarks of great 
interest to those engaged in such pursuits on a process of his own for 
rubbing brasses, with its application to lithography. To judge from the 
copious illustrations with which Mr. Williams lined the meeting-room, no 
doubt could be entertained either of the industry or the success with which 
Mr. Williams had applied his own invention. 

The Chairman announced that the meetings of the Society would be 
adjourned over Passion week and Easter week. 
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April 11. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

The ballot was taken for Robert Taylor Pritchett, Esq., who was declared 
to be duly elected Fellow. 

The Report of the Auditors was read by one of their number, B. B. 
Woodward, Esq., F.S.A., and was received. The thanks of the Meeting 
were voted to the Auditors for their trouble, and to the Treasurer for his 
long and faithful services. The ballot was then taken on the expulsion of 
those Fellows whose subscriptions for three years and upwards were still 
in arrear, in spite of repeated notices. The ballot in favour of such expul- 
sion was declared to be unanimous. 

Joun Irvine, Esq., exhibited an Anglo-Roman ladder consisting of a 
thick oak plank six feet in length, with holes perforated for the foot at 
convenient intervals. It had been found in the Forest of Dean at a 
depth of 300 feet from the surface, at the junction of the old and modern 
workings of an iron mine. It was stated by the exhibitor to illustrate 
the expression, ‘a hole in a ladder.” Where does the expression itself 
occur? Mr. Irving also exhibited two bronze implements found in Kilcol 
Wood, Gloucestershire: one of them had a chevron pattern. Mr. Irving 
considered they had an Irish character, but the Director pointed out 
that bronze implements of a precisely similar character had been found 
in Yorkshire. 

W. Betcuer, Esq., exhibited a license of alienation of lands in the 
manor of Bulmershe, granted (temp. Jacob. I.) by Sir John Blagrave to 
John Blacknoll. 

J. Y. Akerman, Esq., F.S.A., communicated some additional notes on 
the excavations at Long Wittenham. 

Mr. J. B. Soeruarp of Canterbury communicated to the Society, through 
Mr, Akerman, an interesting account of the recovery and identification of 
the two ancient columns of Reculver, which have been missing ever 
since 1810, when different portions of the dilapidated church were dis- 
persed. Repairs and restoration were not considered expedient in conse- 
quence of the mouldering condition of the cliff on which the building stood, 
and on which a remnant still stands. Mr. Shephard’s recognition of these 
two columns in the orchard of Mr. Frances was entirely owing to a wood- 
cut in Mr. Roach Smith’s “ Reculver,”’ copied from a drawing by Mr. R. 
Gandy, A.R.A., made on the spot before the demolition of the church. 
They stood at the west end of the chancel, supporting the rood-beam, and 
are remarkable as being of Roman architecture in a church of the four- 
teenth century. No doubt was left on this point by the drawings exhibited 
by Mr. Shephard. As it appeared that the Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury had acted on the occasion with great liberality and promptitude, the 
thanks of the Meeting were voted to that body generally, and especially to 
the Rev. Canon Robertson. 

Josnva Burrerwortn, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited two portraits: one of 
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them purported to be a portrait of John Hailes, the founder of Coventry 
Grammar-school, and was stated to have been painted by Holbein in the 
year 1554; the other was a portrait, by Vanderbank, of Thomas Guy. 
These two pictures were bequeathed by the late Henry Butterworth, Esq., 
F.S.A., to Coventry Grammar-school and Guy’s Hospital respectively. 

B. B. Woopwarp, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited, by permission of H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort, an extremely interesting original drawing of St. Peter’s 
Chair, executed by Carlo Fontana in the year 1705. On this famous chair, 
which tradition alleges to have been given to St. Peter by a senator named 
Pudens, much discussion has arisen, in a host of pamphlets and newspaper 
articles, which one of the writers called the “ Battle of the Chairs.” These 
discussions were carefully passed under review in a very elaborate paper 
laid before the Society by Arthur Ashpitel, Esq., F.S.A. In this drawing 
we have a new and unexceptionable witness in court, and Mr. Ashpitel drew 
out of him all the evidence in his power. This exhibition added one more 
to the debts of gratitude which the Society owes to a distinguished per- 
sonage. One point seemed to be clearly established by the drawing and 
description of Fontana, viz., the w2-Mohammedan character of the chair. 
Mr. Ashpitel was of opinion that Lady Morgan had unwittingly jumbled 
together Denon’s account of the two chairs, that at Rome and that at 
Venice. It is not improbable that at an early period more light will be 
thrown on this moot point through the exertions of the Director. 


April 18. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

The ballot was taken for Baron Charles Czoernig, Président de la 
Commission Centrale pour la Conservation des Monuments at Vienna, 
who was declared to be duly elected an Honorary Fellow of the 
Society. 

JosepH Betpam, Esq., F.S.A., announced the discovery at Orwell, 
Cambridgeshire, of a Saxon cemetery or battle-field,—he was not certain 
which, and exhibited some of the remains which had been found there, 
such as fibule, &c. 

J.B. Hearn, Esq., F.S.A., Consul-General to his Majesty the King 
of Italy, exhibited an exceedingly beautiful portrait of Mary Queen of 
Scots, which he had procured many years ago at Bologna, and which had 
never been engraved. The character of the face and of the costume left 
no doubt as to the identity of the portrait, while its exquisite painting 
excited universal admiration. 

The Director exhibited, by permission of Mr. Webb, two carvings in 
ivory, which possessed peculiar interest as being of English workmanship. 
The style of the work was what first led the Director to this conclusion ; 
and his view was corroborated not only by the opinion of several French 
antiquaries, but also by heraldic details discernible on the carvings. One 
of these ivories possessed additional interest as having arrived that day in 
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London from the Soltikoff collection, where it had been purchased by 
Mr. Webb. 

Ricnarp Atmack, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a document which, as at all 
times, so especially now deserved the most attentive consideration. It 
was the original Charter of the Liberties of Pennsylvania, granted by 
William Penn, and bearing his signature and his arms. Its date is the 
25th of April, 1682. From enquiries which have been instituted by its 
fortunate possessor, it appears that in the United States no trace can be 
found of any duplicate or copy of this most important deed. Nor is this all. 
The printed copies circulating in America are evidently taken not from the 
original deed, but from a pamphlet of Penn’s. Mr. Vice-President Bruce 
called attention to the extreme importance and interest of this document,— 
subjects on which the modesty of its possessor had left everything unsaid. 
We understand that a thousand pounds have been offered for it. We 
trust that it may be published in the Arch@ologia. For even Penn’s 
pamphlet has some inaccuracies, and omits altogether the names of thirteen 
attesting witnesses, some of whom were men of mark. Mr. Almack had 
known this deed about twenty-five years; the last owner, from whose 
bounty he had it, died in his 94th year, and Mr. Almack had no certainty 
how it became his property. Of its genuineness, however, no one out 
of Bedlam could entertain a doubt. 

Dr. Ketter, Honorary Fellow of the Society, communicated an in- 
teresting account of a window at K®6nigsfelden, near Zurich, drawings 
of which were exhibited by W. M. Wylie, Esq., F.S.A. The window 
dates from the middle of the fourteenth century, and the portion exhibited 
was figured with scenes from the life of Saint Francis. The convent of 
K@6nigsfelden, in the choir of which this window stands, was consecrated 
in the year 1320, and was suppressed in the year 1548, and more recently 
converted into a hospital. 

Notice was then given from the chair that Special Exhibitions would be 
held on the evenings of May 2 and June 6, each of which would remain 
open for a week. That on May 2 would consist of original matrices and 
seals attached to deeds; that on June 6 would consist of illuminated 
manuscripts. 


April 23. This being St. George’s-day, the Anniversary meeting of the 
Society was held at the hour of 2P.m. Jonn Bruce, Esq., Vs-P., took 
the chair, until the arrival of the President (Eart Srannors), at the usual 
hour of 2.30. W. Durrant Cooper, Esq., and William Tayler, Esq., Fellows 
of the Society, were requested by Mr. Bruce to discharge the office of 
Scrutators in the ballot for the election of the council and officers of the 
Society, which was forthwith proceeded with, and which remained open till 
the hour of 3.15 p.m. The result of the ballot was as follows :— 

Eleven Members from the Old Council.—The Earl Stanhope, President; 

7 
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Sir John P, Boileau, Bart., V.-P. ; the Marquess of Bristol, V.-P.; William 
Tite, Esq., M.P., V.-P., and Auditor; Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer ; 
Augustus Wollaston Franks, Esq., Director; William Salt, Esq., Auditor ; 
Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P.; Robert Lemon, Esq.; George Scharf, Esq. ; 
William Sandys Wright Vaux, Esq. 

Ten Members of the New Council.—C. Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., 

‘ Auditor; Bolingbroke Bernard Woodward, Esq., Auditor; John Evans, 
Esq.; William Henry Hart, Esq.; John Henderson, Esq.; Alexander 
Nesbitt, Esq.; Edmund Oldfield, Esq.; Sir James Prior; Evelyn Philip 
Shirley, Esq., M.P.; the Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

Secretary.—Christopher Knight Watson, Esq. 

On the arrival of the President, the first step taken was the election 
of one of the “ Additional Trustees” of the Soane Museum in the room of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, deceased. The right of election is vested in the 
President and Council of the Society; and the Act further requires that 
the election shall take place “at the annual meeting.” The choice on 
the present occasion fell unanimously on John Bruce, Esq., whose Vice- 
Presidency lapsed on that day. Mr. Bruce carries with him the good 
opinion of all those who have had opportunities of witnessing the gentle- 
manlike spirit in which he discharged the duties of his office, 

The Presrpent then proceeded to deliver his annual address. His 
notices of deceased Fellows, whether on the foreign or on the home list of 
Fellows, was characterised by that elegance of diction and severity of style 
which the historian of England and the biographer of Mr. Pitt has made so 
peculiarly his own. His lordship departed from. his usual practice in call- 
ing attention to the proceedings of the Society during the past winter. He 
could not fail to be struck with the very remarkable and very interesting 
features which those proceedings presented in the shape of one short 
month, as set forth, for example, in the last number of the GENTLEMAN’s 
Magazine. 

The Marqvuzss or Bristox proposed a vote of thanks to the President, 
followed by a request that the address might, as usual, be printed. 

W. Tirz, Esq., M.P., seconded the motion, and in the course of re- 
marks, expressed the great satisfaction he felt at the election of his friend 
Mr. Bruce as Soane Trustee. A great deal had to be done at the Soane 
Museum, and Mr. Bruce, he believed, was the man to do it. 

The Presrpent, in language full of good feeling and good taste, returned 
thanks to the Meeting for the vote they had passed, and expressed his 
readiness to allow the address to be printed in the usual form. 

The Scrurators handed in their report, the result of which has already 
been stated, and a vote of thanks to them for their trouble terminated the 
proceedings of the anniversary. 


; GEnT. Mac. Vor. CCX. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


March 1. Octavius Moreay, Esq, 
M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. 

In opening the proceedings, Mr. Morgan 
alluded with deep regret to the sad event 
which had occurred since the last assembly 
of the Society, and the loss sustained 
through the sudden death of one of their 
vice-presidents, Lord Braybrooke ; his zea- 
lous interests in archeological researches 
and his persevering intelligence had for 
years past eminently conduced to the exten- 
sion of antiquarian science. Mr. Morgan 
observed that few had possessed such re- 
markable sagacity in the selection of local- 
ities, where rich stores of antiquity lay 
concealed, or the indefatigable energy 
which that lamented nobleman had for 
so many years evinced, in prosecuting the 
" discoveries which he had constantly, with 
the greatest kindness, brought before the 
Institute, and in preserving the numerous 
relics now deposited in the invaluable 
Museum of Essex and Cambridgeshire 
Antiquities, at Audley End, created wholly 
through Lord Braybrooke’s personal in- 
vestigations. 

Mr. G. Poulett Scrope, M.P., gave an 
account of the discovery of an extensive 
Roman dwelling, with baths, hypocausts, 
and extensive appliances of luxury, on 
Lord Methuen’s estates in Wiltshire. The 
excavations, made under Mr. Scrope’s di- 
rection, brought to light some ancient 
relics of unusual occurrence, which he 
now exhibited; especially a crescent- 
shaped pendant, formed of two large tusks 
of a boar, mounted in metal, with rings 
for suspension, probably on the breast of 
a horse, as still in use in the East, He 
produced a precisely similar ornament 
obtained at Beyrout, in Syria, such as are 
usually appended to the trappings of the 
Arab steeds. No example, however, of 
this precise description had been found 
among Roman remains; crescent pendants 
are seen upon the imperial charger, as re- 
presented on Trajan’s column, and Mr. 
Scrope cited passages in the “ Eclogues” of 
Calpurnius Siculus, and in Statius, in 
which mention occurs of crescent pendants 
formed of snow-white boars’ tusks. These 


curious objects were probably talismanic, 
Mr. Scrope announced his intention of pre- 
senting the antiquities he had disinterred 
to the British Museum. He brought also 
for exhibition a very uncommon object of 
Roman times found in the course of his 
excavations in Wilts, namely, a glass funnel 
in most. perfect preservation. 

Professor Westwood, keeper of the Hope 
collection at Oxford, then read a detailed 
narrative of an archeological tour in the 
Netherlands and Western Germany, and 
some parts of France, during the last sum- 
mer. He described numerous manuscript 
treasures and works of mediwval art which 
had attracted his special notice at Brussels, 
Liege, Aix-la-Chapelle, &., and exhibited 
a large series of beautiful drawings of illu- 
minations, sculptures in ivory, with other 
interesting objects of art preserved in mu- 
seums in Belgium; he also described the 
curious gold plates, once the covering of 
the imperial tomb, and other rich relics of 
Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Mr. Albert Way gave a sketch of the 
history and characteristics of bronze anti- 
quities of the period termed Celtic, found in 
Great Britain, and throughout the north- 
ern countries of Europe. A very exten- 
sive classified series of these remains was 
exhibited, consisting of celts and palstaves, 
swords, spears, bridle-bits, personal orna- 
ments, &c., with other implements and 
weapons, in great variety, contributed 
from the collections of Mr. Brackstone of 
Bath, Mr. Fortnum, Mr. Henderson, Mr. 
C. Tucker, Dr. Kendrick, Mr. Stevens of 
Salisbury, Mr. Arthur Trollope, and other 
friends of the Society. The exemplification 
of the history of bronze, the special object 
of the previous meeting, would have been 
incomplete without a series of these pre- 
historic vestiges. Although so far inferior 
in grace and attractiveness to productions 
of classical art, such as had afforded a 
theme to Professor Westmacott on that 
occasion, namely, the striking relics of 
the sculptor’s skill exhibited by him and 
others, or the fine fragment attributed to 
Lysippus, the bronze head of a horse con- 
tributed by Dr. Guest, yet celts and wea- 
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pons of bronze, which are almost the only 
vestiges of the races occupying Britain at 
a very early period, are full of interest in 
ethnological and historical investigations. 
Mr. Way called attention especially to the 
fact that the objects of bronze of this age 
appear to the practised eye to have a dis- 
tinctive fashion and character in different 
countries. They were, moreover, actually 
manufactured in Britain and other coun- 
tries of Europe, as proved by moulds of 
stone and bronze, found in England, in 
Anglesey, and other places: of these cu- 
rious moulds an extensive collection was 
exhibited. 

Mr. James Yates, Professor Westma- 
cott, the Very Rev. Canon Rock, Professor 
Westwood, and others, discussed certain 
interesting questions connected with this 
subject—the ancient Phoenician and Car- 
thaginian trade, the supply of tin from 
the Cassiterides, and the wide diffusion of 
the valuable alloy, bronze, the essential 
element in the composition of which had 
probably been obtained from Britain. 

Mr. Winston displayed a very skilful re- 
production of some painted glass in North 
Morton Church, Berks, a valuable example 
of the time of Edward II. A subscription 
having been made some time since by the 
members of the Institute, and liberal aid 
given by the Society of Antiquaries, these 
windows were successfully restored under 
Mr. Winston’s direction, the deficient parts 
having been renewed in such a manner 
as to be readily distinguished from those 
which are of value to the student of art, 
through their authentic originality. 

A very curious brass vessel, probably an 
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ewer, in form of a mounted warrior, armed 
in the usual defences worn during the 
reign of Edward III. or Richard II., was 
exhibited by Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington. 
Brass objects of this description exist in 
the British Museum, and several eurious 
examples are found in Denmark, and other 
northern countries, some of which are to 
be seen in the Royal Museum at Copen- 
hagen, and are figured in Worsaae’s beau- 
tiful illustrations of that collection. 

Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith brought for 
inspection some remarkable Milanese ar- 
mour of the time of Elizabeth, which had 
long remained neglected in the minstrels’ 
gallery at the hall of the Middle Temple, 
The engraved and gilded ornaments, which 
are of great elegance, and display heraldic 
and other devices, were concealed by paint 
and rust. The specimens, of rare and 
beautiful character, were sent to the In- 
stitute by kind permission of the Treasurer 
and Masters of the Bench. 

Mr. Scharf exhibited drawings of two 
valuable portraits in the royal collection 
at Windsor Castle, one of them represent- 
ing Prince Arthur, son of Henry VII. It 
appeared to bear a certain resemblance in 
the features to the portrait of that Prince 
in the painted glass at Great Malvern 
Church. 

A letter was read from the Arehdeacon 
of Hereford, stating that the ancient 
Town-hall at Hereford had been entirely 
removed about three weeks since. Ori- 
ginally a timbered structure of most pic- 
turesque aspect, it had suffered so severely 
that its character was wholly lost, and its 
demolition could not be regretted. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


March 13. Groraz Gopwin, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Syer Cuming made an interesting 
communication regarding the seal of which 
impressions are sold at Holyrood Palace 
as being that of Mary Stewart and Henry 
Darnley, and by which evidence has been 
presumed to be afforded of Mary having 
used the English royal arms, Mr. Cuming 
shewed that the conjoined letters M. and 
H. are thoge of Henrietta Maria, wife of 





Charles I. This accounts for the seal 
having been in the possession of Bishop 
Juxon. The signet was not made until forty 
years after the decease of Mary. It was 
purchased by Dr. Wiseman at the recent 
sale of the effects of the Earl of Buchan. 
Dr. Copland exhibited two fine portraits 
of Mary executed by Paris Bornone, which 
Prince Labanoff declares to be the only 
portraits of which he has been able to ob- 
tain a pedigree. Dr. Copland detailed 
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their history, and the channel through 
which they came into his possession. 

Mr. Gordon Hills delivered a lecture on 
the Archeology of Chichester and of its 
Cathedral, of which from numerous draw- 
ings and plans he detailed its structure. 
Having been present on occasion of the 
fall of the spire he narrated the particu- 
lars, which gave rise to an interesting 
discussion. 


March 27. T.J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., 
¥.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

Lord Boston, M. Adderley, Esq., and 
J. H. Holdsworth, Esq., were elected As- 
sociates. 

The Rev. T. Wiltshire exhibited two 
forged flint implements from Yorkshire, 
one of a grey, the other a black colour. 
They strikingly resembled the celts ob- 
tained from the drift, gravel, &., at Ab- 
deville and other places. 

Mr. Ainslie exhibited a brass spoon, a 
portion of a leaden toy, and a female 
figure in bone, recently found in the 
Thames. They were all of the seventeenth 
century. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper on the 
Chatelaine and the Etui, and exhibited a 
variety of beautiful specimens obtained 
from the collections of the late Mr. Beck- 
ford and others. Mr. Cuming also exhi- 
bited numerous examples of watch chains 
from his own collection, and those of Dr. 
Tiff, Mr. A. Thompson, and Mr. Wood. 

A paper on the History of, and Associa- 
tions connected with, Ludlow Castle, 
written for the Shropshire Congress by 
Dr. Beattie, was read. 

The Chairman produced the first part 
of the first volume of the Collectanea 
Archeologica, just completed by the As- 
sociation, containing various papers de- 
livered at the Shropshire Congress by 
Mr. Botfield, the President, the Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Bridgeman, the Rev. Mr. Eyton, 
the Rev. Mr. Petit, Mr. Planché, Mr. 
Gordon Hills, Mr. T. Wright, and a most 
valuable Itinerary of Edward II. compiled 
by the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne. The volume 
is highly illustrated. 

The Chairman announced that the 
Annual General Meeting would. be held 


on the 10th of April, and that notices 
would be then read of the Associates de- 
ceased in 1860. 


April 10. Annual General Meeting. 
James Copuanp, M.D., F.R.S., V.-P., in 
the chair. 

The Auditors, Capt. W. E. Amiel and 
John Savory, Esq., delivered in the balance- 
sheet of, and report upon, the accounts and 
condition of the Association, by which it 
appeared that during the past year there 
had been received the sum of £514 18s. 1d., 
and payments made to the amount of £376 
18s. 6d., leaving a balance in favour of the 
Association of £137 19s. 7d., which added 
to the balance of the previous audit of 
£97 2s. 1d., increased the amount to 
£235 1s. 8d. This sum included various 
contributions paid in aid of the Collec- 
tanea Archaeologica, the first part of 
which is just issued, and the accounts 
for which are not yet rendered. During 
the year sixty new Associates had been 
elected, nineteen had withdrawn, and by 
death the Society had lost ten members. 

Thanks were voted to the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Officers, Council, Audi- 
tors, contributors of papers and eéxhibi- 
tions to the Association; and obituary 
notices of the deceased members were 
read by Mr. Pettigrew, the Treasurer. 
They comprised Lord Londesborough ; Sir 
W. J. Browne Folkes, Bart.; Capt. Lei- 
cester Vernon, M.P.; Sir Fortunatus 
Dwarris; G. P. R. James, Esq.; Gen. 
Sir Robert Harvey, C.B.; Major J. A. 
Moore; Thomas Smith, Esq. ; Christopher 
Lynch, Esq. ; and J. Adey Repton, Esq. 

A ballot was "taken for officers and 
council for the ensuing year, and the fol- 
lowing were returned as-elected :— 
President.—Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P. 

[now Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., 

C.B., M.A., M.P.]} 

Vice- Presidents.—James Copland, M.D., 
F.R.S. ; George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A.; 
N. Gould, F.S.A.; J. Hayward, F.R.S., 
F.S.A.; George Vere Irving ; John Lee, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.; T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A.; Sir J. Gardner Wilkin- 
son, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Treasurer.—T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
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Secretaries. — J. R. Planché, H. Syer 
Cuming. For Foreign Correspondence. 
—W. Beattie, M.D. 

Paleographer.—W. H. Black, F.S.A. 

Curator and Librarian.—G. R. Wright, 
F.S.A. 


Dra m.—H. C. Pidgeon. 


Council.—George Ade; John Alger; W. 
H. Bayley, F.S.A.; J. Evans, F.S.A.; J. 
O. Halliwell, F.R.S., F.S.A.; Gordon 
M. Hills; T. W. King, F.S.A., York 
Herald ; Edward Levien, M.A., F.S.A.; 

* W. Calder Marshall, R.A.; J. W. Pre- 
vité; Rev. J. Ridgway, M.A., F.S.A,; 
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E. Roberts, F.S.A.; 8. R. Solly, M.A, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. ; Robert Temple; Alfred 
Thompson; Albert W. Woods, F.S.A., 
Lancaster Herald; Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A. 

Auditors.—Cecil Brent, J. Sullivan. 

The Society afterwards dined together 
at St. James’s-hall. 

The Annual Congress will be held at 
Exeter, commencing on August 19. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Bart., C.B., M.A. 
M.P., who has, since the General Meeting, 
accepted the Presidency of the Associa- 
tion, will preside over the Congress. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


March 19. A committee meeting was 
held at Arklow-house, present, A. J. B. 
BERESFORD-Hop#, Esq., President, in the 
chair, J. S. Forbes, Esq., Rev. S. S. 
Greatheed, Rev. T. Helmore, Rev. H. L. 
Jenner, Rev. J. H. Sperling, J. G. Talbot, 
Esq., Rev. W. Scott, and Rev. B. Webb. 

R. J. Johnson, Esq., of 10, Belgrave- 
street, South, was elected an ordinary 
member. 

Mr. Slater laid before the committee 
accurately-measured drawings of the Chi- 
chester spire, taken just before the fall. 
He mentioned that Professor Willis had 
been lecturing on the accident, explaining 
its cause, and shewing it to have been in- 
evitable. Mr. Slater exhibited various 
drawings of the college at Lancing, Sus- 
sex; and in that for the hall, it was ad- 
vised to leave out a circular window in 
one gable, in order to give ample room 
for a fresco-painting, and not to interfere 
with its light. 

Mr. Bodley met the committee, and 
urged the importance of some steps being 
taken by English ecclesiologists to protest 
against the wholesale destruction of ori- 
ginal architecture, and especially sculp- 
ture, of the finest French churches, under 
pretence of restoration. After much dis- 
cussion, it was agreed that the officers 
should be appointed a sub-committee, to 
draw up a memorial to the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, requesting them 
to make a formal appeal to their French 


brethren on the subject. The committee 
examined Mr. Bodley’s designs for the 
new church of All Saints, Cambridge, to 
be built opposite the gate of Jesus Col- 
lege. A strong opinion was expressed 
against moving the site of the church; 
and in favour of an alternative design for 
the tower, which had a lofty spire instead 
of a gabled capping. Mr. Bodley stated 
that it was proposed to make a kind of 
campo santo, with cloisters and a central 
cross, on the site of the present church. 

Mr. Withers exhibited his designs for 
a chapel-school at Castell, Cardiganshire ; 
for rebuilding the church of S. Nicholas, 
Monnington, Pembrokeshire; for the re- 
building of S. Dogfael’s, Meline, Pem- 
brokeshire; for the rebuilding of S. Teilo, 
Kilcheyden, Pembrokeshire; for the re- 
modelling and partial rebuilding of S. 
Mary the Virgin, West Torrington, Lin- 
colnshire; for a new school and master’s 
house at Burgh-le-Marsh, Lincolnshire ; 
and for a monument to the lord of the 
manor of Little Cawthorpe, Lincolnshire. 

Mr. W. M. Teulon exhibited his designs 
for a private mortuary chapel at Bryn y 
Pys, near Wrexham, and for a well-house 
at Rossington, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. J. H. Sperling exhibited pho- 
tographs of his church at Wicken, near 
Bishop’s Stortford, which was restored 
and enlarged by thé addition of a western 
tower and spire from his own designs. 
He also shewed photographic views of the 
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rectory-house built there, in which he was 
his own architect. 

Mr. Burges met the committee, and 
stated, in conversation with respect to 
the French mania for destructive restora- 
tion, that Avignon was about to be taken 
in hand by M. Viollet-le-Duc. 

The committee examined some speci- 
mens of a method of needle-work, inde- 
pendently invented by Mr. A. Bell, which 
proved to be of the same kind exactly as 
that used at Cologne, for the hangings 
behind the stalls. The work sent was 
part of a pianoforte-hanging, fancifully 
designed with singing-birds, and also a 
more ambitious design, for a banner, of 
the Annunciation, which was unfinished, 
but shewed the method of working. Mr. 
Bell announced that he had taken the ad- 
vice of the committee, and meant to ex- 
hibit the specimens at the Architectural 
Exhibition, in friendly rivalry with the 
Cologne specimens brought over by Mr. 
Beresford-Hope*, and sent by him for 
exhibition in the Conduit-street Gallery. 

Letters were read, inter alia, from J. 
P. St. Aubyn, Esq., (announcing that 
nothing more had been done about the 
Temple Church porch,) and from E. R, 
Robson, Esq., (urging the committee to 
depute one of their body to visit Hexham, 
Brinkburn, and Durham), 

The Rev. R. P. Coates, of the Precinct, 
Rochester, wrote respecting a discovery 
on the south side of the sanctuary in Cob- 
ham Church, Kent. He was requested to 
furnish the particulars to the next number 
of the “ Ecclesiologist.” 

The committee examined the designs by 
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Mr. St. Aubyn for an inexpensive new 
church, estimated at only’ £700, to be 
built at South Thringstone, Whitwick, 
Leicestershire; as also some drawings by 
Mr. G. Truefitt, for a Pointed house, now 
building at Muswell-hill, at a cost of 
£800. Mr. Truefitt also sent a series of de- 
signs for works in brass, which have been 
executed by Messrs. Johnston Brothers, 
and which will be exhibited in the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition for the present year. 

A letter was read from Mr, R. J. John- 
son concerning a series of beautiful archi- 
tectural drawings of Hexham Church made 
by him before the recent “restoration ;” 
and the committee could not but wish 
very strongly that these admirable draw- 
ings might be published. They also ex- 
amined some cartoons of stained glasa by 
Messrs. Lavers and Barraud, for the fol- 
lowing churches: a window at Broms- 
grove Church, Worcestershire, containing 
medallions of fourteen scenes from our 
Lord’s life; a window, just completed, 
for Landford Church, Wilts; two car- 
toons from windows lately sent out to 
Baltimore; sketches and photographs 
from windows for Cobham and Wrotham 
Churches in Kent, The designs of these, 
by Mr. Barraud, Mr. Allen, and Mr. West- 
lake, are of high excellence. 

It was agreed to hold the Anniversary 
Meeting at the rooms of the Architectural 
Union Society in Conduit-street on June 
5th or 6th: and the subject for discussion 
was settled to be the Destructive Church 
Restoration encouraged by the French 
Government, 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


March 21. W. S. W. Vaux, Esgq,, 
President, in the chair. 

James Sprent Virtue, Esq., was elected 
a member of the Society. 

Mr. Lockhart exhibited a barbarous 
third-brass coin, (struck in imitation of 
those of Tetricus the Younger, with the 
sacrificial instruments on the reverse,) 
which he had lately picked up with some 
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other relics of the Roman period in an 
excavation made for a sewer at the corner 
of Blomfield-street, Finsbury. 

Mr. Lockhart also exhibited a number 
of Chinese medals, some of which were 
used as tokens for interchange between 
lovers during their courtship. These were 
of brass, some four or five inches in 
diameter, highly ornamented, and like 
bracteates in their character, the work 
being repoussé. Other specimens ex- 
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hibited the manner in which collections 
of medals were preserved among the 
Chinese, and the method in which the 
“cash” or brass coins of that nation are 
cast. Some Buddhist medals, with San- 
skrit inscriptions, and usually placed in 
the foundations of houses, were also ex- 
hibited. 

Mr. Evans read a short paper on the 
Medallions of Commodus, which exhibit 
his head with the attributes of Hercules 
on the obverse, and the Emperor (also in 
the character of Hercules) ploughing with 
a yoke of oxen on the reverse, which pre- 
sents the legend HERC. ROM. CONDITORI, 
with the year of the consulate and tri- 
bunitian power. Mr. Evans remarked on 


the causes which led Commodus to assume 
the character of Hercules, and gave some 
account of the gladiatorial exploits which 
he had performed in justification of this 
assumption. He then proceeded to com« 
ment on the reverse, which he shewed 
commemorated the insane desire of Com- 
modus to be regarded as the founder of 
Rome, to which city he gave the name 
of Colonia Commodiana, and the pome- 
rium of which he is represented as plough- 
ing out with a yoke of milk-white oxen 
on these medallions. Mention is made 
in history of a golden statue of Commo- 
dus ploughing with a yoke of oxen, from 
which, possibly, the design was taken. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX, AND SURREY ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


March19. At¥FRED Wu1r#, Esq.,F.L.S., 
in the chair. 

Joseph J. Howard, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited 
a massive silver ring found in the parish 
of Purfleet, near Spalding, a merchant's 
mark (somewhat similar in design to the 
Pelham buckle) between the initials H. R. 
being engraved on its lozenge-shaped facet. 
The ring is of Italian workmanship, and 
may be ascribed to the fifteenth century. 

Mr. J. Sachs exhibited a drawing of a 
portion of the mural paintings recently 
discovered at St. John’s Church, Chester. 
It appears that on removing the white- 
wash from a pillar at the north - west 
corner of the church, traces of a very fine 
painting were discovered, which, on inves- 
tigation, was found to embellish nearly 
the whole of the column. The principal 
figure represents a man (probably intend- 
ed for St. John, the patron saint of the 
Church) holding in his hand a large book, 
on the cover of which rests a lamb with 
a banner, on which is emblazoned a red 
cross, and at the top of the flag there 
is another cross, still shewing traces of 
gilding. The mouth of the chief figure 
is open, Various buildings and a forest, 
in which are roaming a herd of stags, 
are represented in the back ground. 

John Faulkner, Esq., exhibited, by per- 


mission of Mr. Deputy Godson, the mace 
and cup belonging to the Ward of Alders- 
gate. The mace, which is of silver gilt, is 
surmounted by an arched crown; on the 
head are embossed the royal arms, viz. 
1 and 4, France and England quarterly, 
2, Scotland, 3, Ireland, surrounded by a 
garter with legend ont sort, &c., &c.; on 
each side of the royal arms are the initials 
C. R. Round the head of the mace are 
embossed the fleur-de-lis, harp, rose, and 
thistle, each surmounted by an imperial 
crown. The following inscription is on 
the handle: “The gift of S* John Wol- 
laston, Knt. and Alderman of the Ward of 
Aldersgate, for the use of succeeding In- 
quests of the saide Ward, 1652.” 

The silver cup is thus inscribed: “ This 
Boule was made for the use of the Ward 
Mot Inquest of Aldersgate 1631, att the 
charge of the Inhabytants of the aforesaid 
Ward.” Fourteen shields of arms of City 
companies are engraved on the bowl, num- 
bered as follows: 1st, arms of Pewterers’ 
Company, the name of Gabriell Butcher 
Forma being engraved on a label above 
the shield; 2nd, of the Stationers’ Com-, 
pany, with the name of John White; 8rd, 
Haberdashers’ Company, with name, Giles 
Willoughby ; 4th, Cordwainers’ Company, 
with name Butolphe Brabrooke; 5th, 
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Grocers’, with name Thomas Jackson; 6th, 
Skinners’, with name Caleb Rawlines; 7th, 
Goldsmiths’, with name Wm. Cooke; 8th, 
Clothworkers’, with name Thomas Spake- 
man; 9th, Weavers’, with name Joshua 
Johnson ; 10th, Drapers’, with name Rich- 
ard Coxe; 11th, Weavers’, with name 
Thomas Yates; 12th, Plumbers’, with name 
Ralphe Massy; 13th, Pewterers’, with 
name Thomas Butcher; 14th, Cutlers’, with 
name Thomas Playford. 

Charles J. Shoppee, Esq., exhibited a 
curious pedigree on vellum, of the filywe- 
lin family, drawn out by “Thomas Jones, 
principalle Heraulde for all Wales,” and 
dated 1608. The pedigree is illustrated 
with thirty coloured shields of arms and 
quarterings, and commences with “ Gwr- 
gan the sonne of Ithel Prince of Gladmor- 


gan and Morganwy, the sonne of Morgan ° 


fwyn vawr Prince of Gladmorgan, and soe 
lineally descended from Camber 2, sonne 
of Brute the firste Emp’or of Greate Bryt- 
taine.” This Gwrgan married “ Engharad 
d. to Edynowein ap Bleddyn, Prince of 
Ardydwy.” 

The arms, as emblazoned at the end of 
the pedigree, may be thus described: 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, gules, three chevrons 
argent, (flywelin) ; 2.and 3, argent, a fess 
sable between three mullets pierced, gules, 
(Davies) ; over all a crescent or, for differ- 
ence; impaling quarterly of 5; 1st, sable, 
three boys’ heads couped argent crined or, 
having snakes about their necks proper, 
a crescent for difference, or, (Vaughan) ; 
2nd, argent, a lion rampant sable, ducally 
crowned or, armed and langued, gules, 
(Rees) ; 3rd, argent, a chevron gules be- 
tween ’3 hurts, (Baskervile) ; 4th, gules, a 
fess between three escallops, argent; 5th, 
or, two lions couchant, gules,( Bredwardin). 
Crests: Ist, a lamb bearing a banner 
charged with a cross of St. George, a glory 
round the head, (/lywelin); 2nd, a boy’s 
head couped at the shoulders proper, 
crined or, having a snake enwrapped about 
the neck vert, a crescent gules for differ- 
ence, ( Vaughan). 
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John Williams, Esq., F.S.A., described 
a method (invented by himself) of taking 
impressions from incised slabs and monu- 
mental brasses. Mr. Williams exhibited 
many interesting specimens in illustration 
of his remarks, 

- Mr. Henry S. Richardson exhibited a 
rubbing of the palimpsest brass in Cobham 
Church, Surrey, the original brass repre- 
senting a priest in eucharistic vestments 
holding a chalice, date c. 1510; on the 
reverse side of which has been engraved 
the figure of a man in armour, date about. 
1550. Mr. Richardson also exhibited an 
illuminated rubbing of the Newdegate 
brass from Merstham Church, Surrey ; one 
of the shields of arms, Gules, 3 lions gambs 
erased argent, was only represented in the 
rubbing, the other shield, as also a portion 
of the inscription, being concealed by the 
communion-rails. 

Charles Baily, Esq., exhibited a most 
careful rubbing of a very interesting brass 
in Bruges Cathedral. Onan oblong plate,. 
the ground diapered with hounds sejant, 
collared, and the legend Moy, isrepresented 
the figure of the deceased, bareheaded, his 
hands clasped in prayer, dressed in a ta- 
bard, on which are the following arms: 
Semée of crosses bottonnée fitchée, two 
fishes addorsed ; his feet resting on a lion; 
above his head on a helme is the crest, 
viz. out of a ducal coronet a fish erect be- 
tween two wings. The following legend 
surrounds the figure:—“ Hier licht be- 
grauen maertin heerebandercapelle reud- 
dere die sclaerf int jaer ons heere dunst 
viere hondert twee ende viehrtich, den 
xxvii dach van maerte, voor paesschen bitt 
ouer de ziele ;”” which may be thus literally 
translated : “ Here lies buried Martin, ‘pa- 
tron of the chapel,’ Knight, who slept in 
the year of our Lord 1442, on the 27th 


-day of March befure Easter, Pray for the 


soul.” At the four corners of the plate are 
the evangelistic emblems, and on either 
side two small shields charged with the, 
arms of the deceased, 
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KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHLZOLO- » 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


April 3. The April meeting was held in 
the Society’s apartments, William-street, 
the Very Rev. the Dzan oF LEIGHLIN in 
the chair. Thomas Prendergast, Esq., St. 
James’s-square, London, and nine other 
gentlemen, were elected members. The 
Secretary reported that the January part 
of the Society’s “ Journal” had been issued, 
and was now in the hands of members. A 
good deal of the subscriptions for the cur- 
rent year had been already got in, and a sum 
of between £20 and £25 had been subscribed 
by various meinbers, in addition to their 
ordinary subscriptions, towards the “ Illus- 
tration Fund,” which was a very satisfac- 
tory beginning in that way. 

The Chairman suggested the propriety 
of getting out a Catalogue of the very in- 
teresting objects in the Society’s Museum, 
on the plan of Dr. Wilde’s Catalogue of 
the Royal Irish Academy’s Museum. Dr. 
Delany fully coincided in the Chairman’s 
opinion. 

The Rev. Luke Fowler mentioned that, 
when recently at Caen, he had been present 
at a meeting of the members of the Arche- 
ological Society of Normandy, who seemed 
to take some interest in Irish antiquities. 
He begged leave to move that friendly re- 
lations should be established between the 
Kilkenny and the Normandy Archzologi- 
cal Societies, and that an exchange of pub- 
lications should be effected between them. 
The proposition was unanimously agreed to. 

A member of the Society wrote offering 
a prize of £3, for an Essay on the best 
mode of writing and publishing a History 
of Ireland from the earliest period .to the 
year 1509. The conditions will be made 
known at the July meeting of the Society. 
The proposer of this prize, writing to the 
Rev. James Graves, Hon. Sec., suggested 
the necessity of an exertion being. made 
for obtaining the preparation of a copious 
history of Ireland down to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, as to that period 
there would be a greater concord of feel- 
ing between all sections of Irishmen, and, 
besi:les, after that the materials for history 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCX. 


were more copious. It appeared to him 
that the great effort should be to have 
men of sufficient skill in the Irish lan- 
guage, such as Dr. O’Donovan and Mr. 
Eugene Curry, engaged to search out the 
Irish manuscripts existing throughout Eng- 
land and the Continent. It might be con- 
sidered that the offering of a prize of a few 
pounds for a pamphlet on the best course 
to be pursued for carrying out such an 
undertaking would be likely to prove use- 
ful, and therefore he made the offer. 

The Secretary laid on the table a num- 
ber of publications of kindred Societies, 
presented to the library since last meeting ; 
and amongst other new works, the Rev, 
Beaver H. Blacker’s “Brief Sketches of 
the Parishes of Booterstown andj Donny- 
brook, in the County of Dublin,” presented 
to the Society by the author—a work 
which the Chairman and several of the 
other members present spoke of in very 
high terms. 

Mr. J. G. Robertson presented an archi- 
tectural drawing of the outer arch of St, 
James’s-gate, Kilkenny, by Mr. H. Patter- 
son, from measurements made by Mr, 
Robertson himself, shortly before the gate- 
way had been taken down by the Onur 
ration, last year. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Cotton pre- 
sented a manuscript “Rent Roll of the 
Estate of the Mayor and Citizens of the 
City of Kilkenny for two years, ending 
Lady Day, 1772,” together with an ac- 
count of “ Disbursements by the Treasurer 
out of the foregoing Rents.” The rental 
mentioned several names of places long 
changed or gone out of use in the city, 
and the disbursements presented some 
curious items. Among them were the 
wages of an officer not now known to the 
corporation :— 

** Paid John Somers, Whip 

gar, to 25th March, 1772” #510 0 
“Paid Stephen Rix, Whipbeg- 

gar, to 14th November, 1770 010 0 


There were numerous “City Pensioners” 
at that period, it appearing to be the cus~ 
8U 
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tom not merely to superannuate the offi- 
cers of the Corporation, but to give annui- 
ties to the widows or daughters of de- 
ceased officials, The pensions, chiefly paid 
‘at the time to females, amounted, for the 
space over which the account went, to 
£210 1s. Several of these annuitants 
were the descendants of foreign settlers, if 
not settlers themselves, such as “Jane 
‘Vantreight, 2 years’ pension, £20;” “Ca- 
therine Vantreight, the like, £12 ;” “Ori- 
ana Danbichen, 1 year, £6;” “John 
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Ximenes, 2 years, £16.” The last-named 
was a musician, and had been or was at 
the time organist of St. Mary’s Church. 

Some Irish tradesmen’s tokens were 
presented, including two from Youghal, 
hitherto inedited, which were described by 
the Rev. Samuel Hayman; and a tran- 
script by J. P. Prendergast, Esq., of Notes 
of a Tour from Dublin to Kilkenny, in 
1709, by the celebrated Dr. Thomas Moly- 
neux, the MS. of which is in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


March 25. The monthly meeting was 
held in the Town Library, Guild-hall, 
Leicester, the Rev. R. Burnaby in the 
chair. 

Mr. G. C. Neale exhibited two fine 
medals, the first commemorating the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada. It is the 
work of a Dutch artist, and dated 1588. 
On the obverse are seated in council the 
Pope wearing his triple crown; cardinals, 
bishops, and other ecclesiastics, having 
their eyes bandaged, and their bare 
feet placed upon prickles. Above is the 
inscription, O coecas hominum mentes ! 
O pectora coeca !—“Oh the blind minds 
of men! Oh their blind breasts!” Between 
two beaded circles we read, Durum est 
contra stimulos calcitrare —“ It is hard 
to kick against the pricks.” On the re- 
verse is represented the destruction of the 
Armada: some of the ships have struck 
upon the rocks and are sinking in the 
deep; their sails are swelled and riven by 
the wind; and men are floating on pieces 
of the wreck, or struggling in the waves. 
Above is a play on the memorable words 
of a more successful invader than Philip, 
Veni, vide, vive—“Come, see, live.” 
Whilst the Spanish monarch and his 
courtiers ascribed the dispersion of the 
mighty fleet to the weather, or as a 
judgment from heaven for allowing the 
Moors to dwell in Spain, the Queen of 
England and her subjects piously expressed 
their feelings in the inscription which en- 
circles this medal:—Zu Deus magnus et 
magna facis tu solus Deus. The other 


was a medallion of Queen Anne, engraved 
by Croker, and struck to commemorate 
what is described as “Great Anne’s reign, 
long accounted the Augustan age of Eng- 
land.” The obverse has a magnificent 
bust of the queen, boldly struck and finely 
delineated. The head is crowned, and the 
hair tied back with strings of pearls. The 
drapery is rich and jewelled, and several 
orders are worn upon or suspended from 
the breast. The inscription is the same 
as on the coins of the reign, Anna Dei 
gratia, &e. On the reverse is represented 
Minerva; in one hand she holds a spear, 
the other rests upon a shield, on which is 
engraved the head of Medusa, not beauti- 
ful as described by the Greeks, or as seen 
upon amulets, but hideous, with large 
open mouth, great teeth, lolling tongue, 
and hair transformed into snakes. The 
figures on Etruscan vases answer to this 
description. In the plume surmounting 
the helmet of Minerva we observe an owl, 
the substituted symbol of the goddess, 
The inscription above is Nova Palladium 
Troje. A well-preserved coin or medal 
of Queen Anne is scarce, as the bust is 
raised so far from the field or level sur- 
face, that the figure is generally much 
abraded. 

Mr. James Thompson exhibited a curious 
small chest or casket, oblong in shape, and 
about seven inches in length, probably 
a reliquary: it was found in sinking 4 
shaft in a cellar in the neighbourhood of 
Oakham. Itwas made of copper, enamelled, 
and inlaid with figures of saints, and from 
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its style of ornamentation and general ap- 
pearance was probably the work of the 
thirteenth century. Mr. Thompson further 
laid before the meeting many fragments 
of pottery and some Roman coins, which 
had been found within the past seven 
months, in excavations in the space lying 
bétween North Bond-street and South 
Bond-street, in Leicester. The pottery 
exhibited no marked peculiarity. The 
coins consisted of a first-bronze of Hadrian, 
with the laureated head on the ‘obverse, 
and a female figure, holding her right 
hand over an altar, on the reverse; a 
second-bronze, apparently of Caesar Au- 
gustus; a second-bronze, of Domitian; 
a second-bronze, apparently having on the 
obverse the profile of Hadrian, and on the 
reverse a scaled figure, with spear and 
shield, and beneath her the word “ Bri- 
tannia ;” and two or three smaller bronzes. 
A small bronze fibula (complete) was also 
turned up. 

The Rev. J. H. Hill read a notification 
from the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural 
Society, that their honorary acting secre- 
tary, the Rev. Edward Trollope, has been 
collated by the Bishop of the diocese to a 
prebend in Lincoln Cathedral, and that in 
bestowing this mark of favour his lordship 
was pleased to make special reference to 
Mr. Trollope’s services in his capacity of 
Secretary to the Diocesan Architectural 


March 11. At a meeting of the Society, 
Professor J. Y. Smmpson, Vice-President, 
in the chair, the Right Hon. R. C. Nisbet 
Hamilton, Mr. Adam Sim (Cultermains), 
and Mr. Alexander Auchie were admitted 
Fellows; and a committee, consisting of 
Professor Simpson, Mr. Burton, Mr..Drum- 
mond, and Mr. Joseph Robertson, was ap- 
pointed for conference with a committee 
of the Royal Scottish Academy on the 
subject of the proposed restoration of the 
Market Cross of Edinburgh. 

The following communications were then 
read :— 

I, On the Early Frisian Settlement in 
Scotland. By Mr. William F. Skene, 
F.S.A. Scot. This paper was intended to 
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Society. As Mr. Trollope is general edi- 
torial secretary to the whole of the Asso- 
ciated Societies, this is thought a fitting 
opportunity of expressing the obligations 
all the Societies are under to him in that 
capacity ; it is proposed to do this by ex- 
ecuting some work in Lincoln Minster, 
with the approbation of the Dean and 
Chapter, in commemoration of his ad- 
mission into one. of its stalls, It was 
resolved that a donation of a similar 
amount to that of the Northamptonshire 
Society be paid to the Treasurer to the 
Trollope Testimonial Fund. 

Mr. North, Hon. Sec., presented a re- 
port of the proceedings of the Society for 
the past year, which shewed good progress 
in church restoration in Leicestershire 
during the past year, and contained some 
interesting notes upon St, Martin’s, St. 
Mary’s, and St. Andrew’s Churches, in 
Leicester; Belgrave, Skeffington, Pick- 
well, Welby, Fenny Drayton, &c., in the 
county. 

The Report having been adopted, several 
new members were elected, and it was 
resolved that’ a memorial read by the 
Rev. J. H. Hill, advocating the adoption 
of the Gothic style of architecture in the 
erection of the new Foreign Offices, be 
forwarded by the Secretary for presenta- 
tion to the Government, 







shew the earlier appearance of Saxon in- 
vaders in Britain than that commonly be- 
lieved in, and that so far from having 
arrived for the first time in 449, they had 
actually completed the conquest of the 
island eight years earlier; and while, ac- 
cording to Nennius, one part of the Saxons 
under Hengist settled in Kent, another 
body of them under Octa and Ebissa, his 
son and nephew, settled in Scotland. One 
of these bodies, it is stated by Nennius, 
after sailing round the Picts and laying 
waste the Orkney Islands, settled in re- 
gions beyond the Mare Fresicum, by which 
was meant the Firth of Forth. Mr. Skene 
gave reasons for identifying this body as 
an offshoot from the Frisii, or Frisians, 
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and suggested that they were called by 
the native population Comgalls, and their 
settlement the Comgalls, a locality pre- 
served in a notice of St. Serf of the ninth 
century, where it is said that Culross is 
situated in the Comgalls between the 
Ochills and the Sea of Guidan. 

Mr. Skene was inclined to assign other 
two localities as settlements of the Frisians, 
one on the coast of East Lothian, near 
North Berwick, and another in Dumfries- 
shire. This opinion was based on passages 
from old chronicles, charters, and on topo- 
graphical deductions. 

Mr. Robertson and Professor Simpson 
made some remarks on the curious subject 
treated of by Mr. Skene, the latter re- 
marking that the paper was one of the 
most valuable which had been read to the 
Society. 

II. Notice of Patrick Chalmers, M.D., 
of Hazlehead and Fedderat, Professor of 
‘Medicine in Aberdeen, and of his Practice 
as a Physician in Aberdeen in the end of 
the Seventeenth and beginning of the 
Eighteenth Centuries. By John Inglis 
Chalmers of Aldbar, F.S.A. Scot. From 
this notice it appeared that Patrick Chal- 
mers studied medicine at the Universities 
of Leyden, Paris, and Padua, and took 
‘degrees at each of them, and that he com- 
menced to practise as a physician in Aber- 
deen about 1684. His income from his 
practice varied from £384 16s. Scots in 
that year, to £1,084 2s. 2d. Scots in 1694, 
when it attained its maximum. In 1700 
‘he was appointed Professor of Medicine in 
the Marischal College, Aberdeen. Among 
his patients were most of the leading peo- 
ple of the north of Scotland, while even 
from a distance people seem to have come 
‘to consult him. The Earl of Aberdeen, 
who for two years was Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland, seems to have been a steady 
patient, and yet survived to the age of 83. 
Lady Haddo, Lady Freudraugh, Count 
‘Leslie, Burnett of Leys, the Lairds of El- 
sick, Finzean, Fasque, Pitfoddels, Bognie, 
and many others in the same rank, appear 
in the Doctor's ledger. 

Mr. Stuart read some notices from the 
ledger, which was sent by Mr. Chalmers 
for exhibition, as illustrative of the dis- 
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eases and manners of the period. Ague, 
rheumatism, scrofula, pleurisy, cholera, 
flux, smallpox, and hydropsie occur fre- 
quently, The sums seem to have been 
in payment of accounts rendered, till to- 
wards the end, when fees of a guinea are 
occasionally entered. Besides the stated 
sums, there is an entry at the end of the 
accounts of some years shewing the value 
of the. gifts which had been offered by 
patients. Thus, in 1690, the “ propynes of 
meil and malt are estimated at £26 13s.4d.; 
and in 1692 they included a hat.” Dr. 
Sibbald, a clergyman, paid for two at- 
tendances in the year £14 10s. Scots, My 
Lady Banff paid for a Lent fever £37, 
and Lord Haddo paid for his lady’s child- 
birth £59 2s. James Smith, for madness 
and enchantment, paid £14 10s. The 
dadies frequently had to be cured of the 
vapours; and “ Mrs. Durrit, maid to my 
Lady Dunfermline,” paid for her vapours 
£5 16s. People with sore eyes and “scro- 
fulous chouks” occasionally turn up, and 
the Sheriff of Moray seems to have in- 
curred dangers in his duties which it may 
‘be hoped do not now exist. He paid “for 
the itch” £6 9s.; while the Doctor got 
from Mrs. Duncan, “‘in gratitude for her 
salvation,” twice as much, viz. £12 18s. 
Mrs. Ellen Leslie had both vapours and 
itch, for which she paid £6 6s. In 1697, 
a p2rson, who is called “the Prior of Mony- 
musk,” paid for his daughter, who was 
scrofulous, £6 12s. The salary of Professor 
of Medicine was £124, and the fee for gra- 
duating two Doctors of Physic was also 
£124. All the sums mentioned are Scots 
money. 

Several donations to the Museum and 
Library were announced, including a clay 
urn and human bones found at Inveram- 
-say, in the parish chapel of Garioch, Aber- 
‘deenshire, presented by Patrick Irving, 
Esq., of Inveramsay; drawings of a cist 
in a cairn at Duffus, and of sculptured 
stones at Burghhead, Elginshire—by Lady 
Dunbar, of Duffus; piece of bone, orna- 
‘mented with incised circles, stone in- 
scribed with figure of a sun-dial, stone 
with sculptured letters, stone cup, iron 
bill, pickaxe, &c., found in excavating at 
-Broughty Castle, by Colonel Skyring, R.E.; 
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silver circular Highland brooch—by the 
Rev. J. H. Pollexfen, Colchester; gold 
St. Andrew of James I.; gold lion of 
James II., found near the ruins of Cadder 
Castle, Lanarkshire, in the year 1815—by 
Robert Dundas, Esq., of Arniston. 


' April 8. James T. Grason-Crale, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair. The following 
gentlemen were admitted Fellows, viz, 
Colonel Jonathan Forbes Leslie, of Rothie, 
Aberdeenshire, and Mr. George Rowe, 
B.A., Master of John Watson’s Hospital, 
Edinburgh. 

The following communications were then 
read :— 

I. Notices, Historical and Architectural, 
of the Round Tower of Brechin. By Mr. 
R. R. Brash, architect, Cork. Mr. Brash 
gave, in the first place, the early history of 
Brechin, from which it appeared that 
towards the end of the tenth century, 
Kenneth, the son of Malcolm, “tribuit 
magnam civitatem Brechne Domino ;” and 
that Hector Boece, in describing the 
burning by the Northmen of the town of 
Brechin and its great church, in the early 
part of the next century, excepts from the 
general destruction the round tower, 
which is described as “turrim quandam 
rotundam mira arte constructam.” Mr. 
Brash paid a visit to Brechin in 1858, and 
gave the result of his examination of this 
tower, pointing out in detail its close re- 
semblance in plan to the round tower at 
Clondalkin, in the county of Dublin, and 
some common features which it, bore to 
those at Oran, in the county of Ros- 
common, and to the towers at Kildare, 
Kilmacduagh, and Killala. The most re- 
markable feature in the tower at Brechin 
is the doorway, which is ornamented with 
sculptures of the Crucifixion, and other 
figures. Mr. Brash gave various reasons 
for considering the doorway an insertion, 
made at a time subsequent to the erection 
of the tower; and having examined in 
detail the appearance of the doorways in 
Irish towers where Christian symbols ap- 
pear, he expressed his belief that in these 
eases the sculptured doorways were sub- 
sequent additions. Mr. Brash then gave 
a very interesting account of diggings in 
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Trish round towers, which had in most 
cases brought to light sepulchral remains, 
consisting of human skeletons, generally 
under layers of hard concrete and paving- 
stones. In the tower at Kilkenny was 
found a complete skeleton in the centre; 
at one side were the remains of two 
children enc'osed in one oak coffin, put 
together without nails or metal fastenings, 
the whole covered by the usual floor of 
hard concrete and flags. The result at 
which Mr. Brash arrived was, that the 
towers were sepulchral monuments, and 
of a pre-Christian age; but to the solution 
of their era and builders Mr. Brash is to 
devote a subsequent paper. ; 

Mr. Stuart, in expressing the acknow- 


ledgments of the Society to Mr. Brash for 


his laborious paper, stated that he was not 
disposed to accept his arguments or con- 
clusions. He. examined the question of 
the supposed insertion of the doorway, for 


.which he could see no solid reason, and 


which was against all the analogies of a 
somewhat later architecture, where the 
doorways of old churches were frequently 
preserved when the rest of the building 
was renewed. He referred to the styles 
of masonry of British walls, as recently 


illustrated by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, to 


the walls of underground chambers, and 
other early buildings in Scotland, and to 


‘those of Cashels, Duns, and Cloghauns in 
Ireland, where a recognised style ap- 


peared; but it seemed to him to be en- 
tirely different from the architecture of 
the round towers, nor did he believe that 
the early Irish were acquainted with the 
construction of the arch, and the use of 
mortar, both of which were found in the 
towers, until the knowledge of these had 
been brought from the great reservoir of 
knowledge at Rome by the Christian 
missionaries. He believed that the sub- 
sequent use of the towers must be allowed 
to determine their original design. Now, 
it abundantly appewred from the Irish 
annals that they had been used as belfries, 
and as places of abode or refuge for the 
ecclesiastics of the churches, in the vicinity 
of which (and sometimes incorporated with 
them) every tower in Ireland had been 
placed. The lofty position of the doorway, 
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so like to the entrances of our ancient 
keeps, would alone suggest their use as 
places of refuge. The occurrence of sepul- 
‘chral deposits in these towers was, in his 
view, only a development of the taste for 
barying in churches, their porches, and 
other buildings connected with them, 
which was so strong at an early period of 
our Christian history; but he could not 
see any reason for recognising a heathen 
connection in this. ‘The modes of Pagan 
interment in Ireland were known from 
descriptions in early manuscripts, and 
from the many remains still to be found 
in the country, and bore no analogy to 
that of burial in the towers. 

The same view as to the supposed inser- 
tion of the doorway was maintained by 
Dr. Huie and Mr. Joseph Robertson—the 
latter of whom adverted strongly to a 
school of antiquaries who seemed to over- 
look the accumulated evidence which had 
already been brought to bear on this sub- 
ject by Dr. Petrie, whose position had not 
yet been seriously impugned, and which, 
indeed, he believed to be unassailable. He 
also strongly condemned the views of 
those by whom the round towers were 
regarded as Priapeian monuments, and 
pointed out the many Romanesque fea- 
tures which were clearly toe be discovered 
in them. 

II. Note on Scottish Curing Stones and 
Amulets. By Professor J. Y. Simpson, V.-P. 

Dr. Simpson, after pointing out the fre- 
quent references by Pliny, in his “ Natural 
History,” to the use of charms among the 
Gaulish nations, and to their use in 
Eastern countries, gave an account of the 
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earliest known Scotch curing stone, in 
the time of St. Columba, and then came 
down to many examples of such stones in 
medieval times, such as the Clach-na- 
bratach of the clan Donnochy, which, by 
the kind permission of Strowan Robertson, 
the chief of the clan, was exhibited to the 
meeting. The celebrated jewel called the 
Lee Penny was adverted to, and its his- 
tory detailed; and, through the kindness 
of Lady Lockhart of Lee, it was exhibited, 
as also careful drawings of the Clach dearg 
of Ardvoirlich, the Glenlyon charm, and 
that of Ballochyle. Various: stones still 
in use in Perthshire for curing diseases in 
cattle were likewise produced. 

Mr. Joseph Robertson was inclined to 


‘trace the use of stones as charms to a 


Celtic origin. Among others, he gave a 
curious illustration of the use of the relics 
of St. Marnan in the Middle Ages for the 
cure of disease. 

Colonel Robertson gave some further 
information about the stone of Strowan, 
and added that such stones were not un- 
frequent in Perthshire. 

Mr. Stuart drew attention to the oc- 
currence in Saxon tombs of globes of 
rock-crystal similar to the stone of Strowan. 
Many of them were mounted with silver 


-rings, so as to admit of their being sus- 


pended; and suggested that they had pro- 
bably been originally personal ornaments. 

A valuable collection of relics of stone 
and bronze from the north of Scotland, 
collected by the late Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, was exhibited by the Dowager 
Lady Dick Lauder, and several donations 
to the Museum were announced. . 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them. ] 





LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. ; 

Mr. Ursan,—I expected from what I had heard in England to find at 
Lincoln the French style of architecture, that is to say, some constructions 
of the end of the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth 
which would shew the evident influence of a French architect. But after 
the most careful examination, I could not find in any part of the cathedral 
of Lincoln, neither in the general design, nor in any part of the system of 
architecture adopted, nor in the details of ornament, any trace of the French 
school of the twelfth century, (the lay school from 1170 to 1220), so 
plainly characteristic of the cathedrals of Paris, Noyon, Senlis, Chartres, 
Sens, and even Rouen. The part of the cathedral of Lincoln in which the 
influence of the French school has been supposed to be found, has no 
resemblance to this. I speak of the choir. On the exterior the choir of 
the cathedral of Lincoln is thoroughly English, or Norman if you will: one 
can perceive all the Norman influence; arches acutely pointed, blank win- 
dows in the clerestory, reminding one of the basilica covered with a wooden 
roof; a low triforium; each bay of the aisles divided into two by a small 
buttress ; shafts banded. In the interior, vaults which have not at all the 
same construction as the French vaults of the end of the twelfth century ; 
arch-mouldings slender, and deeply undercut ; the abacus round; the tooth- 
ornament; which do not at all resemble the ornaments which we find at 
Paris, Sens, St. Denis, &c. 

As to the large rose window of the north transept, which is said to have 
been executed between 1190 and 1200, without disputing that date, which 
appears to me rather an early one for it, I cannot consider it as a French 
composition. In the first place, I do not know a rose window of that 
period in France which is divided into four compartments; the centre of 
this window does not resemble the arrangement adopted in France; and 
as to the decoration with small roses which cover the mouldings, they are 
a very characteristic English ornament. 

Nowhere in France do we find between 1190 and 1200 pillars similar to 
those at Lincoln, with the crockets placed between the shafts; nowhere in 
France do we find crockets carved like these; nowhere shafts with hex- 
agonal concave section; nowhere capitals or abacus similar to those of 
these pillars, 
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Moreover, I confess that I cannot believe readily in the date of 1190 to 
1200 for the different parts of this choir; but that the date of 1220, or 
1210 at the earliest, seems to me to agree better with the architectural 
character. We have in Normandy, especially in the cathedral of Rouen 
and the church of Eu, architecture of the date of 1190; it is purely French, 
that is to say, it corresponds exactly with the architecture of the “ Isle de 
France,” except in certain details. At Eu, at the cathedral of Le Mans, 
at Seez, we have architecture which resembles that of the choir of Lincoln, 
but that architecture is from 1210 to 1220, it is the Norman school of the 
thirteenth century. There is, indeed, at Lincoln, an effort at, a tendency to 
originality, a style of ornament which attempts to emancipate itself; never- 
theless, the character is purely Anglo-Norman. 

The construction is English, the profiles of the mouldings are English, 
the ornaments are English, the execution of the work belongs to the Eng- 
lish school of workmen of the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

I am, &c. E. Viottet-1z-Dve. 

Paris, April 15, 1861. 


THE GODDESS FECUNDITAS. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the last number of your Magazine, under the heading 
**Society of Antiquaries of London,” in a report (official, I infer) of a 
meeting held on Feb. 14, are the following words :—‘“ The statuette here 
mentioned bore, as Mr. Brent remarked, a great resemblance to one figured in 
the GentiEeman’s Magazine for December, in a notice of M. Tudot’s work 
on Gaulo-Roman pottery. We do not believe they have anything to do 
with the ‘Roman goddess’ Fecuwnditas, simply because such a goddess 
never existed.”” Are we to include this assertion among the “‘ important 
communications” referred to at the end of the report? I should hope not, 
for the credit of antiquarianism. 

Tacitus (dnn., lib. xv. cap. 23) states that among the public testimo- 
nials of gratitude to the gods for the safe delivery of the Empress Poppza of 
a daughter, the senate voted a temple to Fecundity :—“ Et additz suppli- 
cationes templumque Fecunditati.”” At least a reason should be given why 
the Society makes, or is made to seem to endorse, an assertion utterly at 
variance with this statement of Tacitus. Not only does Fecunditas appear 
on the coins of Faustina the younger, but also on those of Lucilla, Julia 
Domna, and Otacilia. I presume | shall not stand alone in agreeing rather 
with the opinion given in the December number of the Macazrnz, supported 
as it is by Tacitus, than with the assertion that “such a goddess never 
existed.” I should like to see the Society give some instances of Matuta 
being represented as Fecunditas ; or rather to know why this oft-recurring 
figure with children should be Matuta in preference to Fecunditas. 

The same report proceeds thus: “We suspect, however, that these 
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figures have little to do with anything Roman whatsoever. They 
belong to a period when Christianity was casting a backward glance 
at paganism,” &c. 

I have excellent drawings and engravings of all the varieties of these 
Figurines en argile before me; and if they have “little to do with any- 
thing Roman whatsoever,” then it is to be hoped the Society of Antiqua- 
ries will justify the eulogium it assumes to itself, publish in full the “im- 
portant communications,” and enlighten M. Tudot, M. Longpérier, the 





antiquaries of France in general, and those in this country. I believe the 
entire collection of figures found near Moulins are pagan, without the 
slightest indication of the influence of Christianity. —I am, &c., 


Temple-place, Strood, 
April 15th, 1861. 


C. Roacu Smiru. 





ANCIENT TOMB AT MALTA. 


Mr. Ursan,—I send you, with this, 
drawings from sketches which I took some 
time ago of a very interesting and, in 
fact, unique ancient tomb at Malta, at 
the opening of which I had the good for- 
tune to be present. As no other drawing 
has ever been made of it, and as the tomb 
has been covered up again, some of your 
readers may be glad that it should be 
saved from oblivion, by being engraved 
for the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazINE. 


There exist at Malta, on the Bengenuna 
hills, a number of tombs, which are only 
to be detected by the practised eye, as the 
ploughshare has for centuries passed over 
them. Their supposed date is the first or 
second century before Christ. The persons 
buried appear to have been quite poor, 
both from the character of the pottery,—of 
which a good deal has been found and 
which is scarcely ornamented at all, though 
of graceful shape,—and from the fact that 





Pottery trom Malta 


scarcely any personal ornaments of metal 

or other precious substance have hitherto 

occurred ; the only thing of the kind with 

which I am acquainted being a bronze 

armlet of plain design. The bodies were 

buried unburnt, though we found two or 
Gent. Maa. Vox. CCX. 


three urns containing ashes. These, I 

imagine, were very probably brought from 

another country by some family settling 

in Malta, the rest of the family being 

buried in the same grave, but not burnt. 

The mode of making a tomb was to sink 
3x 
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a shaft in the rock, and then tunnel out 
a hollow tomb, sometimes only large 
enough to receive one body, at other 
times as many as seven or eight. The 
aperture, in all cases, was small, covered 
over by a single stone, reminding one of 
the great stone rolled to the door of the 
holy sepulchre. This particular tomb, 
which was the best formed one we opened, 
is more than usually interesting as giving 
an explanation of the reason for putting 
so much pottery into these tombs. Here, 
no question, the survivors put corn and 
wine for the benefit and honour of the de- 
ceased person. Raised above the floor was 
a sort of bed hollowed out so as to receive 
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Ground-plan. 
1, Shaft. 2. Stairs. 
3. Stone fitting into grooved entrance. 
4. Stand for corn-jar. 5. Stand for amphora. 
6. Niche containing lamp. 


[In illustration of the letter and sketches 
of our correspondent we reprint a portion 
of the Transactions of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


* May 2, 1860. Dr. Charlton presented 
a number of vases from Malta, which he 
thus described :— 

“The vases were all excavated within 
the last few years from tombs in the 
island of Malta. That island has pro- 
duced but very few of the richly-painted 
vases so frequently discovered in Greece 
and Italy. Indeed, the character of Mal- 
tese fictile art is that of a rude and early 
period, approaching nearer to the Egyptian 
and Phenician type than that of Greece 
and Southern Italy. Among the vases here 


the body; by its head was a patera, or 
flat wine-cup; resting on the floor, in 
a stand cut on purpose, was a large am- 


phora with cover; at the feet, on a stand, . 


also cut out of the rock and on a level 
with the stone couch, was another vessel, 
which, I think, probably contained corn ; 
in the wall opposite the feet was a little 
niche containing a lamp. The whole ar- 
rangement will be easily understood by 
reference to the drawings. It may be 
remarked that all the pottery was of clay 
of a greyish colour, sometimes ornamented 
with horizontal lines of red or black. 
I am, &e. IC JI. 
March 11, 1861. 


Section of Tomb. 


Amphora at head of the couch; corn-vase at 
foot; patera beside the head of the skeleton. 


exhibited there are one or two with rude 
lines and dots, indicating the early stage 
of ornament; but most of them are per- 
fectly plain, and formed of a coarse clay, 
though not destitute of elegance of shape. 
Indeed, in these early vases, which may 
probably be ascribed to a period not later 
than two or three centuries before the 
Christian era, and perhaps are much 
earlier, we find the types of some of the 
best later productions. We cannot, how- 
ever, always accurately determine the age 
of antiques from the type of art they pre- 
sent; especially when they are found in 
islands lying somewhat out of the track 
of communication. In these localities, 
the early types are perpetuated for gene- 
rations after they have ceased to be em- 
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ployed in more civilised states; and it is 
therefore quite possible that the Egyptian 
and Tyrian types that are found in Malta 
are not older than the Greek vases of the 
finest period. 

“<«The tombs in which these vases are 
found in Malta are extremely numerous ; 
and from an examination of them we can 
form some idea of the age of their con- 
tents. The distribution of these tombs 
seems to shew that in early times the 
hill-country about Citta Vecchia, and the 
range towards Marsa Scirocco, were the 
most populous parts of the island; and 
in those districts the marks of wheels 
deeply worn in the rocks may still be 
traced where no roads exist at the pre- 


“Among the vases here before us, we 
have, first, the huge amphora, with its 
ear-like handles, and pointed buse for set- 
ting in the earth. These were the wine- 
casks of early times, before they were 
superseded by the cooper’s art; and they 
were placed in the soft earth of the cellars, 
and supported by reeds and withes, of 
which their sides often bear the marks at 
the present day. They were destined to 
contain corn, oil, wine, and other articles 
of domestic consumption. Whole stacks 
of these amphore have been discovered in 
Apulia; and within the last three months 
a range of them of enormous size has been 
disinterred at Nantes in France. Each of 
the Nantes amphore is said to have been 
capable of containing eight to ten hecto- 
litres, (a measure of twenty-two gallons 
English). There is another singularly- 
shaped amphora upon the table, its form 
being that of an inverted pear, the narrow 
part being obviously intended to be fixed 
in the ground. Another vase, here ex- 
hibited, approaches nearly to the shape 
of the stamnos of the old writers; while 
another, of rather more elegant form, 
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with ribbed handles, contains human bones 
and ashes, and has therefore been a cine- 
rary urn in which the ashes of the dead 
were deposited after cremation. Some 
of the smaller vases have evidently been 
lecythe and lachrymatories, Some may 
have held the unguents the dead used 
when in life. There are also two or three 
lamps—none, however, of peculiarly ele- 
gant or rare form. As to the age of 
these vases, it may be observed that in the 
island of Malta the original types were 
probably long perpetuated after more 
elegant forms and richer ornamentation 
had been adopted in Magna Grecia and 
elsewhere. Multa has afforded few of 
those splendid vases that adorn many of 
the greater collections, and especially the 
museums of Naples and Rome. On the 
other hand, if contiguity of site be ubso- 
lute proof, numerous vases of the kind 
here shewn have been discovered in Malta 
along with Phoenician inscriptions. Thus, 
the Canon Bonici, at Malta, possesses a 
fine and quite perfect Phoenician inscrip- 
tion of six lines, which was found near the 
hospital at Rabbato, in an excavation like 
a tank; which contained also a large 
number of vases filled with the bones of 
animals and birds. Similar vases contain- 
ing similar remains have been frequently 
met with in Egypt. We think it extremely 
probable that the Maltese vases are of 
very early date, coeval with Phenician 
rule in the Mediterranean, and that they 
consequently belong to a period of several 
centuries anterior to the Christian era. 
They exhibit the partial transition from 
the rude forms of Egyptian to the refined 
shapes of the highest period of Grecian 
art, and, as such, even though we cannot 
positively fix the date of their manufac- 
ture, are of high interest to the archwo- 
logical student.’ ””} 


GRANTS OF ARMS. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your correspondent “ E.” 
asks concerning the relative number of 
applications for grants of arms to the 
Heralds’ College before and since a.D. 1600. 
I believe that up to the middle of the 
seventeenth century most arms were re- 
gistered at the Heralds’ College, but since 
the discontinuance of visitations that in- 
stitution has been practically dormant. 
At the present day there are hundreds of 
families bearing arms of whom it knows 
nothing. A great majority of these fami- 


lies are of foreign extraction, who have 
settled in this country during the last 
two centuries, b:inging their arms with 
them. As an example out of many may 
be mentioned that of the Sperling family. 
A younger son of this then noble family 
in Swedish Pomerania settled as a mer- 
chant in London in 1650, and made a 
large fortune. The Sperlings have during 
the last two centuries married into many 
families noble and gentle, acquired con- 
siderable landed property in several coun- 
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ties, and now quarter many English coats 
with their old medieval shield brought 
over by their ancestor in 1650. Now of 
this family nothing whatever is known at 
the Heralds’ College. About the middle 


of the last century the then head of the 


family applied to the Heralds’ College to 
register his arms and pedigree, but as 
they wished to make some alteration in 
the former, in token of the arms being as 
it were Anglicanized, the negociation was 
broken off. The arms of Sperling are given 
incorrectly by Burke under the name of 
Spurling, but this is the only printed 
form of them. They should be, Argent, on 
a mount vert, 3 gillyflowers proper; on 
a chief az., four mullets argent ; and for a 


crest, a pair of wings displayed arg., tipped 
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az., between them a mullet suspended or. 
This coat can be traced back to a.D. 1450. 
* Sapiens qui assiduus.” 

For several years past I have collected 
monumental arms from churches in various 
counties, and the number of arms found 
which are not officially registered or re- 
cognised is remarkable. I have nearly 
completed a visitation of the London city 
churches, a work which ought to have been 
done long ago by the Heralds themselves, 
and the number of arms borne by the mer- 
chants of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is considerable: of these but few 
can be found in Edmondson or Burke, and 
I presume them to be equally unknown 
on College-hill.—I am, &c. 

April, 1861. 8. 


CALENDRIER NORMAND. 


Mr. Urnsan,—I am much obliged to 
you for the favourable notice of my Nor- 
man Calendar in your last number; your 
recommendation carries great weight with 
it. Permit me, however, to point out to 
you that you have been led into an error 
by the absence of any introduction or pre- 


fatory notice to my work explaining its 
object. My little work being essentially 
Norman, I have admitted into ‘my Ca- 
lendar only those saints who belong to 
Normandy, either by their birth, their 
death, their residence, or, still more, by 
some special worship. But you must not 
conclude from this that the Apostles, for 
instance, do not figure in our ecclesiastical 
Calendar. I have omitted them because 
they have no claim for admission as Nor- 
mans. St. Peter and St. Andrew appear 
as the patrons of the dioceses of Lisieux 
and Avranches; in this manner they are 
connected with Normandy. St. Lucian, 
St. Hilary, St. Agnes, and St. Fabian, whom 
you cite, are honoured by us as by you, 
but they are no more Normen than Eng- 
lish; therefore they do not enter into my 
plan. As to the public observation of 


festivals, or village feasts, it is certain 


that their number bas been successively 
reduced, but the office for the saint 
remains, 


Allow me to add a few lines respecting 
your article, p. 439, signed by a name 
which is known to me. I had already 
cited on this subject Dom Claude de Vert, 
who has attributed the sudarium to 
bishops as well as abbots, and does not 
recognise any mystical origin in this 
custom. Grancolas, in his Commentaire 
Historique surle Breviaire Romain, p.186, 
has also treated of this question. I also 
find the following in my own notes :—“ At 
Aumale, (a parish and town in the diocese 
of Rouen,) the cross at funerals is always 
accompanied by a napkin; this is attached 
to the cross-piece, allowing the two ends 
to hang down behind. This custom is 
continued, because the fabrique (church- 
wardens) receive hulf-a-franc on returning 
the napkin, unless the family prefer to 
abandon the piece of linen. When several 
crosses are carried by different brother- 
hoods, there is the same number of nap- 
kins, and the payments are increased in 
proportion.” 

Permit me also to point out a misprint; 
p. 374, Manvieux is printed for Mawvieux. 


I am, &e. M. A. Z. E. Marais, 
Curé de S. Martin-Eglise. 
In festo 8. Leonis Magni, 1861. 
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Che Note-book of Splbanus Arban. 


[Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian interest 
which do not appear to demand more formal treatment. SYLVANUS URBAN invites 
the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve a record of many things 
that would otherwise pass away. | 





THe Cromiecn at Pacan.—Mr. Urpan,—Few subjects of antiquity have 
been so much written upon, and with so little satisfactory result, as that of crom- 
lechs. It is not my intention to give any opinion as to their origin, but to call 
your readers’ attention to a cromlech at Pagan, described by Captain Henry Yule, 
in his “ Narrative of the Mission to the Court of Ava in 1855.” I here give the 
author’s words on the subject, in speaking of the remains at Pagan :—“ On the east 
side of the Shwé San-dau was a small cromlech, of unmistakeable character, used 
as a depository-table for offerings. It is the only thing of the kind I have heard 














Cromlech at Pagan. 


of in the Burmese countries, and is perhaps an accidental construction, and no 
relic of primeval customs. The whole of the ground about the base of Shwé San- 
dau on that side was paved with similar masses of sandstone, and this may both 
have afforded the material and suggested the erection.” I wish to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the use to which this cromlech is applied, and ask them to 
notice the vessel at its side, which is so very similar in shape to the font at Little 
Billing, Northamptonshire, of which engravings are given in Baker’s History of the 
county, and also in Paley’s “Illustrations of Baptismal Fonts.” If our travellers 
in various countries would notice any custom used by the people relative to crom- 
lechs, we might obtain a clue to their origin, and give a new interest to these relics 
of antiquity. P. 

[As our correspondent’s letter requires an illustration, we have copied the en- 
graving to which he refers from Capt. Yule’s book, which is a handsome 4to. 
volume, published by Messrs. Smith and Elder, in 1858.) 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


A Sketch of the History of Flemish 
Literature and its celebrated Authors, 
Srom the Twelfth Century down to the 
Present Time. By Octave DELEPIERRE, 
LL.D. (Murray.)—We like to see nation- 
ality preserved, being convinced that 
there is more loss than gain when an 
ancient tongue is banished from any 
country, and its old literature lost. This 
feeling is now strong in Belgium, and it 
has shewn itself in a decided tendency to 
uphold the Flemish tongue and Flemish 
literature against all-encroaching France. 
M. Delepierre, who is well known as the 
author of many valuable works, chiefly re- 
lating to the history of Flanders, comes 
forward as an earnest supporter of the 
movement, and gives, to our mind, good 
reason for, it. The neglect which the old 
language bas experienced has been such, 
that the explanation with which he com- 
mences his work is by no means uncalled 
for :— 

“Flemish is not the obscure remains of 
an extinct idiom, like the Basque and Bas 
Breton languages ; it is not either a dia- 
lect of the widely spread Germanic tongue. 
It forms a part of tne two principal 
branches of this last idiom, made use of 
along the coasts of the Northern and 
Baltic Seas, from Dunkirk to Kénigsberg, 
and from Flensborg in Denmark to the 
Hartz Mountains. 

“It is called Low Dutch (Niederdeutsch) 
because it was and is spoken in the Low 
Countries and in Low Germany; while 
the other branch of the same mother 
tongue which extends over the higher and 
mountainous parts of those countries, in 
Switzerland, Austria, Saxony, &c., is called 
High Dutch (Hochdeutsch). 

“ This is not only proved by the study 
of the general history of the literature of 
Europe, but by the fact that the people 
in the North as well as in the South had 
formerly only one word to express their 
idiom, Dietsch or Deutsch. The word 
Flemisch (Viaemsch) is posterior to the 
sixteenth century; and the word Hol- 
landsch, made use of to express the name 
of the language spoken in Holland, is al- 
together of modern origin. ‘Till the end 
of the seventeenth century, the idiom 


spoken in Holland as well as in Belgium 
was called Flemish. The English have 
still only one word, Dutch, for the lan- 
guage spoken in Holland as well as in 
Flanders. 

“ It is rather a curious fact that a coun- 
try which has pro:\uced in modern times 
a very popular novel-writer *, and poets 
known all over Germany ” in olden times, 
a far-famed satirical poem‘, medieval 
romances ¢, fables, proverbs, and emblems 
in verse ¢, historical rhymed chroniclers ‘, 
and so forth, should not ovcupy even the 
smallest place in the vast range of Eng- 
lish sketches of the various literatures of 
Europe. Hallam, in his introduction to 
The Literature of Europe, has in a great 
measure overlooked Dutch authors, quot- 
ing only a few names of European cele- 
brity, of comparatively recent times, and 
he has altogether omitted Flemish writers 
and their works. 

“The well-merited fame of his book, 
and its great authority, suggested to us 
the idea of making up in some degree for 
this omission, and of giving to the English 
public a sketch of these neglected au- 
thors.  * & 

“ The coexistence of the Low Dutch and 
of the High Dutch, or what we call Ger- 
man, is historically proved since the eighth 
century. The form in which the Pagans 
renounced their old creed and became 
Christians, a form prescribed in the Coun- 
cil of Liptines (742), is so like the dialect 
of the Netherlands that it hardly requires 
the alteration of a few letters to make it 
perfectly intelligible to the Flemings ¢. 

“It is perhaps well to state here, once 
for all, with Dr. Bosworth, that when we 





* “Conscience, whose works have been trans- 
lated into English, German, French, and Danish, 
and form part of the English and French railway- 
library books. 

> “Van Duyse, Snellaert, Willems, &c. 

e “ Renard the Fox, of which the scene is 
principally laid in Flanders, the oldest manu- 
script known written in Low Dutch, and ascer- 
tained by the latest philological discussions to 
belong to Belgium. 

4 “ Floris and Blanchefloer, the Knight of the 
Swan, &c. 

¢ “Jacob Cats, whose emblems and proverbs 
have lately been presented to the public in an 
English dress by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

*Van Maerlant, Van Helu, &c. 

s “The Origin of the English, Germanic, and 

Scandinavian Languages and Nations, &c., p.13. 
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speak of Flemish we designate the language 
called in general Dutch by the English. 
Flemish and Dutch, especially in their 
earliest form, may be considered the very 
same language. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury—because of the flourishing state of 
the Flemings, and the care of their writers 
to observe great purity in their diction, 
and, to express correctly the gender and 
inflection of words—this improved form 
of the Dutch language was denominated 
Flemish. Even at the present day it is 
nothing more than the Dutch of the pre- 
ceding century.”—(pp. 1—6.) 

Such is the language which seems in 
danger of perishing, but which commends 
itself to Englishmen as originally a kin- 
dred tongue. The pagan ancestors of the 
Flemings received missionary instruction 
from the Anglo-Saxons, and at a much 
later period an unmistakeable resemblance 
is to be traced in the languages of the 
two countries. Hence M. Delepierre 
rightly conjectures that an account of the 
works of the principal ancient Flemish au- 
thors will be acceptable in this country. 

His researches are pushed very far back, 
and he claims a Flemish origin for “ Rey- 
nard the Fox,” and other works long us- 
signed by common consent to the High 
Dutch (or German). The earliest exam- 
ples that he mentions of Flemish litera- 
ture are a fragment of a prose translation 
of the Psalms, which he ascribes to the 
Carlovingian era, and two poems, called 
“Charles and Elegast,” and “Floris and 
Blanchefloer,” of which the date is uncer- 
tain. From the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, documents drawn up in 
the Flemish language exist which are per- 
fectly intelligible to the common people 
of the present day; but it is from the 
middle of that century that the ri-e of a 
Flemish literature is more correctly dated. 
At that period Jacques van Maerlant ap- 
peared, who is still distinguished as a 
poet, a philosopher, and an orator. He is 
fondly styled the father of Flemish poetry. 
Originally destined for the Church, he 
quitted it, and wandered about as a min- 
nesinger, but when arrived at a mature 
age, he devoted his talents to the instruc- 
tion of the people :— 

“ Van Maerlant undertook to publish for 
the people asort of encyclopedia, long before 
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that word had been invented. He wrote 
it in verse, in order that its precepts might 
be the more easily engraved on the minds 
of all. The first part is entitled Flowers 
of Nature*, After this, he composed his 
greatest work, The Historical Mirror, 
where, in four parts and thirty-one books, 
he gives the history of the world from the 
Creation to the thirteenth century. It 
appeared in 1283, and although taken in 
a great measure from the Speculum His- 
toriale of Vincentius Bellovacensis, Van 
Maerlant aimed at a very different result. 
Vincentius treated his subject, as he says, 
ad fidei nostre dogmatis instructionem. 
Our author, on the contrary, eschewed all 
that was scholastic and dogmatic, selecting 
only such matter as would possess an in- 
terest for laymen, and for the people. 
His Rym bibel', or Bible in verse, written 
some yeurs previously, caused him to be 
persecuted by the clergy, and he had to 
justify himself before the Pope. But not- 
withstunding, he persevered in the attain- 
ment of the great object he had in view, 
viz., the education of the people. 

“The three great works which we have 
just mentioned, contain the epitome of all 
that is most useful, and of a practical in- 
terest for mankind, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury.”—(pp. 39, 40.) 

Beside his great works, Van Maerlant 
wrote many smaller ones, in some ot 
which he laments the hardships of the 
poor, and satirizes the corruption into 
which the clergy had fallen. Thus, in 
a poem styled “The Complaint,” he ex- 
claims :— 


“Ts Antichrist already come into the 
world, and have his disciples prepared the 
way betore him? It I dared, | would say 
yes! Let acunni: g serf become a judge, 
and if he be only pussessed of gold, he will 
be listened to in the council of princes. 
Does a fool become a grain the wiser by 
increasing the size of his tonsure even to 
his ears ? es 

“ How many wolves have become shep- 





h “Jt contains sixteen books, divided as fol- 
lows: 1, of Men; 2, of Quadrupeds; 3, of Birds ; 
4, of the Marvels of the Sea; 5, of Fishes; 6, of 
Serpents ; 7, of Insects; 8, of Trees; 9, of Medical 
Plants; 10, of the Vegetable Kingdom; 11, of 
Fountains; 12, of Precious Stones; 13, of the 
seven Metals. The work was translated from 
Cantipratanus de Naturis Rerum. 

i “Taken from the Biblia Scholastica, by Pe- 
trus Comestor, to which Van Maerlant added the 
New Testament, and the War of the Romans 
against the Jews under the Emperor Titus, 
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herds to the precious flock for which Christ 
shed His blood! They have adopted short 
clothing, large swords, long beards, sump- 
tuous garments, and ride fine chargers. 
They make use of the sacred possessions 
of the Church for the purposes of personal 
pride and vanity. 

“They go and gather grapes in the vine- 
yard of the Lord, and reap for themselves 
the richness of the harvest. It is they, 
and such as they, who preach benevolence 
to the people, but they care not if their 
flock tremble with cold, and ery out from 
hunger, owing to their lack of charity. 
From this cause proceed the lamentations 
of the poor, ‘Ah, Lord, wilt Thou not 
have pity upon me, that I starve not?’ 
So do they call out, hungry, sick, and 
naked. And you, you in the meanwhile, 
who are seated in the enjoyment of your 
braziers, suffer them not to warm them- 
selves in your presence. You thrust trom 
you those whom you are bound to protect, 
and you appropriate the property of the 
holy Church, to which you have never had 
any right. 

“ Listen to your sentence. You are ac- 
cused, Your limbs are clothed in gar- 
ments belonging to the poor; all your 
efforts are strained for the acquisition of 
wealth. Your hands are always closed. 
The poor complain that you refuse them 
when they come to you for alms. You 
wish to walk in the steps of the nobles. 
But your pride shall be humbled. How 
severe was the retribution of the rich 
man, when he entreated the beggar Laza- 
rus to cool his lips !”—(pp. 41—43.) 

To Maerlant succeeds a royal bard, 
John I., Duke of Brabant, the author of 
many amorous poems, and John van Helu, 
apparently one of his court, who wrote an 
epic, called the “Battle of Woeringue,” and 
dedicated it to the Princess Margaret of 
England, the betrothed of his sovereign, 
in order, as he says, that “the wish to 
become acquainted with the deeds of her 
father-in-law might inspire her with the 
desire to learn the Flemish language.” 
Next we have Melis Stoke, the priest of 
Utrecht, and author of the “ Poetical 
Chronicle;” and after him John de Klerk, 
who, beside a Brabant Chronicle of seve- 
ral thousand pages, sang “The Deeds of 
King Edward III. of England.” From 
this time downward Flemish literature is 
rich in every department ; books on medi- 
cine, on chiromancy, prose romances, and 
legends abound, and even theatrical pieces 
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are found, one manuscript of which M, 
Delepierre ascribes to the middle of the 
fourteenth century :— 

“In the manuscript above mentioned, 
the pieces are found already prepared for 
the stage, so that a long tragedy is always 
followed by a little farce. They are pre- 
ceded by a prologue common to both, 
which gives rise to the supposition that 
they might have belonged to a Spreker, 
who represented them with his Gezellen, 
We will not discuss the manner in which 
these pieces were performed. The author 
tells us that the representations took place 
in the upper part of a house, that the 
time between the principal piece and the 
farce was sufficient to enable the specta- 
tors to take refreshment, and that they 
returned the next day, probably for the 
two successive representations. The three 
principal pieces are entitled EHsmoreit of 
Sicily, the Duke of Brunswick, and Lan- 
celot of Denmark.”—(pp. 53, 54.) 

In a country that has witnessed such 
fierce commotions between the nobles and 
the people as has been the case in the 
Netherlands, it is not to be supposed that 
satirical songs and poems can be wanting. 
M. Delepierre gives a prose version of 
one, composed, as it appears, by a member 
of the privileged order against his ad- 
versaries, of which one stanza will be 
enough :— 

“The Churls (Kerls) are the theme of 
our song. They are evil-minded, and wish 
to lord it over the knights. They wear 
long beards, and their clothes are ragged. 
Their hoods are all awry on their heads, 
and their stockings and shoes are in holes. 
They eat clotted milk and bread and 
cheese all the day long, and that is why 
the Churl is so stupid. He over-eats him- 
self.”—(p. 59.) 

In a pleasant discursive way more than 
a hundred Flemish writers are brought 
before the English reader, many of them 
for the first time. The decline of the 
language is clearly traced, from the time 
that the dukes of Burgundy became sove- 
reigns of the Netherlands ; under the Spa- 
nish domination to speak Flemish and be 
a heretic appeared much the same thing, 
and afterwards French influence acted 
most fatally. But it was reserved for the 
French Republic and the French Empire 
to attempt the hopeless task of formally 
proscribing the old language of Flanders. 
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fn 1803, all official documents were or- 
dered to be drawn up in French, and in 
1812, the Flemish newspapers were made 
to publish a French translation of their 
articles. These restrictions were swept 
away at the formation of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, but the benefit to the 
Flemish language was but temporary. 
Willems, one of its best writers, proved 
but too conclusively, that the Flemish and 
the Dutch were but one language, and as 
there arose in Belgium a party which 
desired above all things to distinguish 
itself from the Hollanders, this gave great 
offence, and they readily sacrificed their 
language rather than share it with their 
rivals. The same feeling prevailed long 
after the formation of the new state of 
Belgium, and it was not until the year 
1841 that the revival of the Flemish lan- 
guage was commenced in earnest. An ener- 
getic protest was in that year addressed 
to the Legislature by the chambers of 
rhetoric which had been formed anew in 
the principal towns, against the virtual 
proscription of the old tongue ; a linguis- 
tic congress followed at Ghent, at which 
the members of the Government gave in 
their adhesion, by speaking in Flemish ; 
and, more powerful still, an energetic 
writer had arisen, wholly devoted to the 
task of upholding his native language, 
and well qualified to effect his purpose— 
Henri Conscience, a native of Antwerp, 
where he was born in 1812 :— 
“Self-educated, he made himself re- 
markable from his youth by his poetical 
improvisations. His first work, published 
at twenty-five years of age, shewed that 
his soul was fired by an ardent love for 
his fatherland, and in his numerous pub- 
lications since then he has ever made her 
the guiding star of his imagination and of 
his Freshness of ideas, and exacti- 


eg a details, are his great qualities. 
His novels have received an honour rarely 
bestowed upon works of that kind,—they 
have been translated into French, English, 
German, and Swedish.”—(p. 218.) 

M. Delepierre thus concludes his valu- 
able work :— 


“We do not intend to enter the field of 
modern literature, and therefore will not 
speak of the many other prose writers and 
poets whose works, published during the 
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last twenty-five years, shew that the love 
of their mother-tongue is still as vivid in 
Flemish hearts as in olden times. 

“We will only add, that Flemish li- 
terature, constantly attacked, has been 
obliged: to apply its resources rather to 
combat its enemies than to raise an edifice 
of its own; that in its moments of repose 
it has rather sought to captivate the 
heart than to sbine by intellectual power, 
But its great merit, which cannot be con- 
tested, is that of being essentially national ; 
this is the only distinctive character which 
it had the power to make thoroughly ap- 
parent. Will this vital principle save the 
Flemish language, and thus realise the 
maxim, ‘God helps those who help them- 
selves’ P or will the Government effectually 
second the literary efforts in Flanders, and 
so restore sufficient energy to its people, 
to enable them to surmount the ma- 
terial and moral obstacles which prevent 
Flemish authors from resuming the rank 
which they formerly occupied, and of which 
they are certainly still worthy ? Time will 
solve these questions, which are of greater 
importance for the country than at first it 
would seem.”—(pp. 218, 219.) 


Habitations Lacustres des Temps An- 
ciens et Modernes. Par FREDERIO TROYON. 
(Lausanne, 1860.)—It is now some seven 
years since Dr. Keller made the first dis- 
covery of the reliques of pre-historic races 
of men, which had been preserved intact 
in the lakes of Switzerland, above whose 
waters whole populations are proved to 
have dwelt in pile-supported cabins. In 
this short period it is remarkable how wide 
a development this discovery, by far the 
most important of modern archeology, 
has attained. Dr. Keller’s own zeal and 
that of his colleagues have already fur- 
nished him with matter for a series of 
learned works, in the German language, 
on pfahklbauten; and now M. Troyon, 
at the instunce of the Société d’ Histoire 
de la Suisse Romande, has produced the 
very pretty work before us, in French. 
This is a réswmé of many detached publi- 
cations by the same author on a subject 
which must be peculiarly interesting to 
the English archeologist from the analogy 
it possesses with our own Scottish and 
Irish crannoges. The Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, indeed, has had several 
communications on the Habitations La- 
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custres from M. Troyon, who is, we believe, 
a Fellow of that learned body. 

In the number of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazine for December last, we gave 
some account of the progress of discovery 
of the pfahklbauten, or habitations lacus- 
tres of Switzerland, up to the present 
period. To this essay, therefore, we will 
now refer, in order to avoid a needless 
repetition, and proceed at once to give 
a slight sketch of the plan of M. Troyon’s 
volume. 

The habitations lacustres divide them- 
selves, according to the character of their 
remains, into establishments of the stone, 
bronze, and what M. Troyon terms the 
first iron periods, and their respective 
transitions. After a complete réswmé of 
the whole of the discoveries in Switzer- 
land, M. Troyon leads us into the very in- 
structive field of comparative archeology. 
Herodotus tells us distinctly of the pfahl- 
bauten establishments of Lake Prasias in 
Thrace, while Hippocrates, and, at a long 
interval, Abilfeda, point respectively to 
those, existing in their days, in the marshes 
of the Phasis and the Orontes. The cran- 
noges of Ireland and Scotland, as distinctly 
tangible material, are of course brought 
strongly forward ; but the marshes also of 
Denmark, Germany, Holland, Italy, and 
France, though as yet but little explored, 
promise a rich field of discovery in this 
branch of archwology. There appears, in- 
deed, no slight analogy between the very 
remarkable wooden constructions (assises 
de bois) discovered by M. Boucher des 
Perthes in the peat fields of the Somme, 
during his quest of the hachettes dilu- 
viennes, and those existing in the ancient 
bed of the Swiss lake of Wauwyl. Every 
thing, in fact, tends to shew that at a very 
early period there was a widely-spread 
race of men who strongly affected this 
peculiar system of constructing their 
habitations ; and M. Troyon’s chapter en- 
titled Considerations Generales is very 
instructive as a sort of pfahlbauten phi- 
losophy. This early race, probably one of 
the many waves of Asiatic emigration, 
may have brought into Europe the custom 
of fixing their abodes above waters which 
still appears to predominate in the Indian 
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Archipelago—“ ce systéme.... caraetérise 
en général la race Malayo-Tongale.” 

No doubt the ruling idea in works of 
this nature was a desire for perfect secu- 
rity, but such a mode of life probably has 
also its peculiar charms. The pile-sup- 
ported huts of the Turkish fishers still line 
the shores of the Bosphorus ; and the float- 
ing islands, or rafts, of the Chinese lakes 
continue, as of old, the ever-moving homes 
of a numerous population. Aztee Mexico, 
and Venice, must have been the culmi- 
nating points of the pfahlbauten art. 
* Mexico, au milieu des eaux, n’etait pas 
sans rapport avec Venise, et; ces villes sont, 
a plus d’un regard, pour les temps mo- 
dernes, ce que furent Jes cités lacustres 
pour les Ages primitifs.” 

M. Troyon is disposed to attribute the 
destruction of the pfahlbauten to the ir- 
ruption of the Helvetii, whom he considers 
a Keltic race. Our brief limits will not 
allow us to enter on this difficult subject, 
nor to follow M. Troyon in his examina- 
tion of sepulchral remains, or his essay on 
le premier dge de fer. These portions of 
his work, however, contain matter of great 
interest, though archeologists may pos- 
sibly hesitate to adopt his conclusions. 

The volume concludes with some valu- 
able extracts from the works of Dr. Riiti- 
meyer and Professor Oswald Heer on the 
fauna and flora of the ancient pfahlbau- 
ten. There is also the very useful result 
of an extensive analysis of ancient bronzes 
by Professor Fellenberg. 

We cannot, however, rise from our 
pleasant task without a feeling of regret 
at our own inactivity in similar labours. 
We have seen what has been done in 
Switz: rland in a few brief years. Some 
twenty years have passed since the first 
discovery of our Irish crannoges, and none 
of our archeologists have as yet given 
us a national work upon them, in their 
unity, that may rank with the Pfadl- 
bauten of Dr. Keller, or the Habitations 
Lacustres of M. Troyon. 


An Introduction to the Study of Gothic 
Architecture. By JoHN HENRY PARKER, 
F.S.A., &. (Oxford and London: J. H. 
and Jas. Parker.)—This is a new and en- 
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larged’edition of a very useful little work 
which first appeared about a dozen years 
ago. The alterations and additions are so 
great that it is substantially a new publi- 
cation, and its size and very numerous il- 
lustrations render it one of the most com- 
plete and really serviceable Architectural 
Handbooks that have ever been produced. 
Mr. Parker is essentially a practical man, 
and hence he has risked “dryness,” in 
order to produce a book of facts, and not 
of fancies or theories. The great bulk 
of these facts are from his own personal 
observation, and hence they are stated 
with clearness, and a distinct perception 
of their real bearing. Thus we have the 
results, and the results only, of the most 
recent investigation ; a firm substructure 
for a tempting amount of theorizing; 
but to keep this theorizing within rea- 
sonable limits, our author supplies a 
large amount of historical information, 
the want of which has before now led the 
writers of architectural works of high pre- 
tensions into egregious blunders. Indeed, 
one great object with him evidently is 
to demonstrate the truth of the asser- 
tion, that architecture is history cut in 
stone, and, consequently, that the study of 
either one cannot be satisfactorily pursued 
while the other is neglected. The work 
has above 170 engravings, mostly executed 
by Jewitt, a sufficient proof of their qua- 
lity, and they range from the Roman Ba- 
silica to the domestic architecture of the 
Tudors, while some twenty examples are 
also given of French architecture, which 
is shewn to be more closely connected 
with English architecture and English 
history than writers are in general willing 
to allow. A book of this kind does not 
admit of extract, its value consisting in 
its truth as a whole, but we may pro- 
perly call attention to the descriptions and 
figures of the so-called Saxon churches of 
Earl’s Barton, Sompting, and others, which 
Mr. Parker ascribes to the Danes in the 
time of Canute, (pp. 16—29). 





The Reliquary, No. IV., (London: J. 
R. Smith,) well supports the character 
established by its earlier Numbers. ‘The 
present has a notice of William Newton, 


the Peak Minstrel, with a copy of a por- 
trait of him by Chantrey ; a good account 
of Newstead Abbey, under its correct title 
of the Austin Priory of St. Mary of the 
New Place in Shirwood; the Pillory, and 
who they put in it; Notes on the Parish 
Registers of Barrow and Twyford; Ori- 
ginal Documents; Poems, Notes, Queries 
and Gleanings, &c., all agreeably treated 
and well illustrated. 





The East Anglian, No. IX., (Lowes- 
toft: Tymms,) has a curious enumeration 
of the inscriptions, devices, &c., on the 
church bells in the deanery of Black- 
bourne; a list of Coats of Arms in Essex 
Churches (Dunmow Hundred) ; Notes and 
Queries, Replies, &c. But perhaps the 
most valuable feature is the commence- 
ment of what would be a very useful 
matter if carried out generally, as it easily 
might be, viz. an Index of Names occurring 
in parish registers. Both the Kent and 
the Sussex Archeological Societies have 
made collections of this kind, and other 
Societies might well imitate them. The 
list in the “ East Anglian” is for the parish 
of Kirstead with Langhale, in Norfolk, 
from 1663 to 1749. 





The Cotton Manufacture of Great Bri- 
tain Investigated and Illustrated. By 
the late ANDREW Urs, M.D., F.R.S. 
With a Supplement, completing the Sta- 
tistical and Manufacturing Information to 
the present Time. By P. L. Stmmonps, 
F.S.S. 2 vols., small 8vo. (H. G. Bohn.) 
Dr. Ure has long been regarded as the 
standard authority on the cotton branch 
of our factory system, and now that the 
supply of raw material has rather a dubi- 
ous aspect, Mr. Bohn’s republication is 
well-timed. The work, of course, bristles 
with statistics, and uninviting mechanical 
figures, but we presume that both are 
necessary to the full comprehension of the 
matter, and the dryness of the theme is 
relieved by some quaint statements on all 
manner of subjects. “The learned Doctor 
was a man of encyclopedic information, 
and he is as ready to discuss a disputed 
passage of the Georgics, or enter into a 
contest with an Edinburgh Reviewer, as 
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to land the new Poor Law for “ the master- 
piece of human legislation,” and to de- 
elare the self-acting mule-jenny a finer 
specimen of exquisite mechanical skill 
than any which “academical philosophers 
employ for their most minute researches 
in pneumatics, optics, or astronomy.” So 
his book is by no means uninteresting 
even to the non-political economist. 


The Life-boat, or Journal of the Na- 
tional Life-boat Institution. No. 40. We 
have on more than one occasion noticed 
the operations of the very meritorious 
Society which issues this useful little pub- 
lication. The number now in our hands 
contains the Annual Report of the Society, 
made on the 21st of March in this year, to 
the Meeting over which the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Hardwicke presided. A brief 
resumé of this document is all that we can 
find room for, but it tells so well the tale 
of the usefulness of the Society that no 
other advocacy of its claims ought to be 
required. 

“By its Charter of Incorporation the 
Institution was now legally entitled, by 
the bequests of deceased persons, to pos- 
sess landed property to the extent of 
£2,000 per annum. Her Majesty the 
Queen, who since 1837 had been the 
Putroness of the Society, had become an 
annual subscriber of £50. During the 
past year it had established 17 new life- 
boats on the coast, and others were in 
course of construction for several other 
places. The Institution now possesses no 
less than 110 life-boats. Some of them 
had been directly instrumental in saving 
two hundred and ten lives from 34 vessels 
during the preceding year. Since the 1st 
of January last, the life-boats of the Society 
had also saved no fewer than 162 persons. 
The Committee had taken steps to provide 
the life-boat stations of the Institution, 
wherever desirable, with standard baro- 
meters, properly fitted up, and the daily 
indicationsyef which would be registered 
on a chart or diagram by the side of the 
instrument. 

“The total number of wrecks on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom during the 
past year, was 1,379, the average of the 
last seven years being 1,184; whilst the 
total loss of lives in 1860 was 536, the 
average for the last seven years being 800. 
The number of lives saved during the year 
1860 by the life-boats of the Institution, 
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the rocket apparatus, and other means, 
was 3,697. The total number of persons 
saved from shipwreck, from the establish. 
ment of the Institution to the end of the 
year 1960, either by its life-boats, or for 
which it had granted rewards, is 11,856. 
During the past year, the Institution had 
granted 16 silver medals, 14 votes of 
thanks inscribed on vellum, and the sum 
of £1,111 12s, 4d. in pecuniary rewards, 
for saving 455 shipwrecked persons. 
“The operations of the Institution may 
be thus briefly stated:—Since its forma- 
tion, it has expended on life-boat esta- 
blishments £46,350 8s. 3d., and has voted 
82 gold and 673 silver medals for dis- 
tinguished services for saving life, besides 
pecuniary awards, amounting together to 
£14,015 19s. 11d. Its medals and other 
honorary awards were much coveted by 
the coast boatmen, and men of the Coast- 
guard service, and the amount and prompt 
payment of its pecuniary rewards afforded 
general satisfaction. Its medals were not 
unfrequently presented at public meetings. 
The total receipts during the year 1860 
amounted to £14,027 lls. 2d.; of this 
sum no less than £2,721 had been given 
by philanthropic individuals to defray the 
cost of fourteen life-boats. Legacies had 
also been left to the Institution during 
the past year by several benevolent per- 
sons. The expenditure during the same 
period had been £13,085 8s. 11d., of which 
sum £6,834 17s. 4d. was expended on ad- 
ditional life-boats, carriages, boat-houses, 
and necessary gear; and £3,056 3s. on 
the necessary expenses of repairs, painting, 
and refitting; £1,266 15s. 10d. in rewards 
for services to shipwrecked crews; and 
£1,665 6s. 2d. on coxswains’ salaries, and 
for the quarterly practice of the boats’ 
crews. The Institution had incurred fur- 
ther liabilities amounting to £4,419 for 
various life-boat establishments, &c. 
“Whilst the Committee were, happily, 
able to report so favourable and encourag- 
ing a state of the financial department of 
the Institution, they felt that, looking at 
the vicissitudes of the future, and the un- 
foreseen magnitude which the operations 
of the Society had assumed, they must 
not for a moment relax their endeavours 
to enlist that co-operation and pecuniary 
assistance of all classes of their country- 
men which can alone secure the per- 
manent efficiency of the important work 
which they had undertaken to superintend. 
They therefore appealed to the country at 
large to assist them to maintain, in a state 
of thorough efficiency, the numerous life- 
boat establishments of the Institution.” 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return appeared. 





Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

March 29. Grant to the Right Hon. Henry 
John Viscount Palmerston, K.G., of the office of 
Constable of Her Majesty’s Castle of Dover, and 
also the office of Warden and Keeper of Her 
Majesty’s Cinque Ports and the office of Ad- 
miral. within the same, in the room of James 
Andrew Marquis of Dalhousie, deceased. 

April 5. Colonel the Lord James Charles Plan- 
tagenet Murray to be an Extra Groom in Wait- 
ing to Her Majesty. 

The Lady Augusta Frederica Elizabeth Bruce 
to be Resident Woman of the Bedchamber to Her 
Majesty. 

Augustus Percy Wood, esq., to be Receiver- 
General of Revenue for Her Majesty’s Forts and 
Settlements on the Gold Coast. 

Charles Alex. Winchester, esq., now British 
Vice-Consul at Canton, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Hakodadi. 

Don M. B. Sampson to be Consul in London, 
and Don Samael Phibbs to be Consul at Liver- 
pool, for the Argentine Republic. 

April 16. Amendment on the Roll of Sheriffs 
for the year 1861, viz. :— 

Dorsetshire.—Robert ‘* Hassell’? Owen Swaf- 
field, of West Down-lodge, Wyke Regis, esq., 
made Robert “ Hassall” Swaffield, of West 
Down-lodge, Wyke Regis, esq. 


Henry James Lynch, esq., to be one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools. 

William Sharpey, esq., M.D., to be a Member 
of the General Council of Medical Education and 
Registration of the United Kingdom, in the place 
of William Baly, esq., M.D., deceased. 

George Hunter Cary, esq., to be Attorney- 
General for the Island of Vancouver. 

April 23. Mr. Sigismund Cahlmann to be Con- 
sul in London for his Serene Highness the Prince 
of Reuss Greiz. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

April 5. Borough of Tiverton.—Henry John 
Viscount Palmerston, of Broadlands, co. South- 
ampton, Constable of Her Majesty’s Castle of 
Dover, and Warden and Keeper of Her Majesty’s 
Cinque Ports. 

County of Sutherland.—The Right Hon. Sir 
David Dundas, of Ochtertyre, co. Perth, in the 
room of George Granville William Leveson Gower, 
commonly called Marquis of Stafford, now Earl 
of Sutherland, in the peerage of Scotland. 

April 19. Borough of Marylebone.—John 
Harvey Lewis, of Grosvenor-street, co. Middle- 
sex, esq., in the room of Edwin John James, 
esq., who has accepted the office of Steward of 
Her Majesty’s Manor of Northstead. 





BIRTHS. 


Feb. 4. At Caledon, South Africa, the wife of 
the Rev. J. C. Waugh, B.A., Trin. Coll., Oxford, 
a son. 

Feb.7. At Shanghae, China, the wife of the 
Rey. John Hobson, British Chaplain, a son. 

Feb. 8. At Berhampore, Bengal, the wife of 
Colin A. R. Browning, esq., late of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge, a son. 

Feb. 12. AtMalabar-hill, Bombay, the wife of 
Sir A. Grant, bart., a son and heir. 

Feb. 19. At Jullunder, the wife of Philip 
Sandys Melvill, esq., Commissioner Trans-Sutlej 
States, a son. 

Feb. 22, At Muttra, Bengal, the wife of Capt. 
Robert Alexander, 2nd European Bl. Lt. Cavalry, 
a dau. 

Feb, 24, At Shahjehanpore, the wife of Major 
H. Finch, H.M.’s 3lst Bengal Light Infantry, 
a son. 

Feb. 26. At Benares, East Indies, the wife of 


Capt. George Ward, A.D.C. to.General G. Camp- 
bell, Commanding the Division, a dau. 

Feb. 27. At Funchal, Madeira, the wife of 
Francis James Coleridge, esq., a dau. 

Feb. 28. At Barbados, the wife of T. H. Sher- 
wood, Lieut. 21st Fusiliers, a son. 

March 4. At Rawul Pindee, Punjaub, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. A. Taylor, C.B., Bengal Engineers, 
a dau. 

March 5. At Malta, the wife of Capt. and 
Adjutant Rich. Oldfield, Royal Artillery, a son. 

March 6. At Umballa, the wife of Capt, David 
Philip Brown, 7th Hussars, a son. 

At Meean Mear, the wife of Lt. Forbes, Bengal 
Engineers, a son. 

March 9. At Malabar-hill, Bombay, Lady 
Arnould, a dau. 

At Corfu, the wife of Capt. Bridge, R.E., a son. 

March il. At Kurrachee, Scinde, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Neville Shute, a dau. 
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At St. George’s, Bermuda, the wife of Charles 
T. Abbott, esq., Surgeon 39th Regt., a son. 

March 12. At Burcott-house, near Wells, the 
wife of Capt. Thelwall, a son. 

March 16. At Mountfield Vicarage, Sussex, 
the wife of the Rev. Reginald Margesson, 
a son. 

In Myddelton-sq., the wife of the Rev. Robert 
Maguire, M.A., Incumbent of Clerkenwell, a son. 

March 17. In Woburn-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Newdigate Burne, a son. 

At Park-lodge, Albany-st., Regent’s-park, the 
wife of Captain Garrard, 5th Dragoon Guards, 
a dau. 

March 18. At Dover, the wife of William 
Singleton, esq., H.M.’s 47th Regt., a dau. 

At Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, the wife of Major 
Champion, Royal Artillery, a son. 

March 19. At Argyll-house, the Hon. Mrs. 
Gordon, a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Major Balmain, Madras 
Artillery, a son. 

March %. At Lauriston-house, Dover, the 
wife of Capt. W. G. E. Webber, 42nd Royal 
Highlanders, a dau. 

In Portland-place, W., Mrs. Archibald Peel, 
a son. 

At Hoveringham, Notts., the wife of Captain 
Holden, a dau. 

At Eton, the wife of the Rev. Edw. Hale, a dau. 

March 21. In Eaton-sq., the wife of T. M. 
Weguelin, esq., a son. 

At Christ Church Parsonage, Trussley, Derby, 
the wife of the Rev. C. Cameron, a dau. 

At Madeira, the wife of David H. Erskine, 
esq., H.B.M. Consul there, a dau. 

March 22. At Glenarm Castle, North Ireland, 
the Countess of Antrim, a son. 

At Callingwood, Staffordshire, the wife of Col. 
J. A. Ewart, C.B., 78th Highlanders, a son. 

March 23. At Birchfield, Handsworth, Staf- 
fordshire, the wife of the Rev. William Linwood, 
M.A., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. John Romsey, of White- 
stock-hall, North Lancashire, a dau. 

At Malling Deanery, the wife of Edmund Chas. 
Currey, esq., a dau. 

March %4. In Cadogan-pl., the Hon, Mrs. 
Hay, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. J. D. Knowles Rawdon, 
a dau. 

At Huntingdon, the wife of the Rev. Francis 
Synge, a dau. 

At Fairford Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. F. 
W. Rice, a son. 

At Forton, Gosport, the wife of Col. J. Mit- 
chell, Royal Marines, a son. 

March 25. At Rachills, Dumfriesshire, Mrs. 
R. G. Hope Johnstone, a son. 

March 2%. In Eaton-place, the Hon. Mrs. 
Frederick Byron, a son. 

In Belgrave-sq., Mrs. Callander, of Preston- 
hall, a dau. 

At the Manor-house, Westcott Barton, Oxon, 
the wife of the Rev. Jenner Marshall, a son. 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, the 
wife of Col. Wm. Napier, a dau. 


March 27. At Maines-house, Chirnside, Ber- 
wickshire, the Lady Susan Grant Suttie, a dau. 

At Brecon, the Hon. Mrs. H. Gore Lindsay, 
a son. 

In Connaught-place, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Major Thellusson, a dau. 

March 28. At Richmond, Surrey, the wife 
of Richard Hassall, M.D., a dau. 

March 29. At Tonbridge, Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. Edward Ind Wellden, of twin sons. 

In Brook-st., the wife of Lieut.-Col. Barnard, 
Grenadier Guards, a son. 

March 3. In Lowndes-st., Lady Edwin Hill, 
a dau. 

At Wellwood, Isle of Wight, the wife of Major 
Tattnall, a son. 

At Sprivers, Horsemonden, the wife of the Rev, 
G. Faithfull, a son. 

March 31. In Eastbourne-terr., the wife of 
Major Medley, Bengal Engineers, a son. 

At the Rectory, Chetwynd, Newport, Salop, 
the wife of the Rev. Wm. Elliot, a son. 

Aprill. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Mrs. Clinton 
Dawkins, a son. 

At Dallington Vicarage, Northamptonshire, 
the wife of the Rev. Christopher Cookson, a son. 

April 2. At Methwold, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. James Allan Park, a dau. 

In Albany-st., Edinburgh, the wife of Captain 
Alfred Wickham Pym Weekes, 78th Highlanders, 
a dau. 

At Walthamstow, the wife of the Rev. Mortimer 
Lloyd Jones, a son. 

At Denton Rectory, Huntingdonshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Edward Bradley, a son. 

At Crookham-end, near Newbury, the wife of 
Commander G. C. Fowler, R.N., a dau. 

April 3. At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev, 
E. B. Wawn, a son and dau. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Falconar, a son. 

April 4. At Hill-st., the Hon. Mrs. Augustus 
Halford, a dau. 

At Rix, Tiverton, the wife of Colonel Morris, 
Royal Artillery, a dau. 

At Bright Waltham Rectory, Berks, the wife of 
the Rev. F. L. Currie, a son. 

April 5, In Grosvenor-place, the Lady Lilford, 
a son. 


At the Vicarage, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge, re 


the wife of the Rev. W. 8. Parish, a son. 

In Glocester-st., Eccleston-sq., the wife of 
William Goodenough Hayter, esq., a son. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Very Rev. George 
Hen. Sacheverell Johnson, Dean of Wells, a son. 

In Great Cumberland-st., the wife of the Rev. 
Edw. G. Arnold, of Stapleford Rectory, a son. 

April 6. At Cranmer-hall, Norfolk, the wife of 
Sir Willoughby Jones, bart., a son. 

At Wiesbaden, the wife of Lieut.-Col. C. F. 
Maxwell, a dau. 

At Mylnbeck, Windermere, the wife of Capt. 
Pasley, Royal Navy, a dau. 

At Staines, the wife of Capt. P. S. Fearon, late 
of the Bombay Army, a son. 

In Ebury-st., Pimlico, the wife of Capt. W. 
Parker, a son. 
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The wife of the Rev. Frederick W. Baker, 
Beaulieu Rectory, New Forest, Hants, a son. 

April7. At Acton Place, Suffolk, the Lady 
Florence Barnardiston, a dau. 

At Ballinclea, Kingstown, co. Dublin, the Hon. 
Mrs. Talbot,adau. _ 

At Wanstead, Essex, the wife of Henry C. 
Richardson, esq., of Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

In Cadogan-place, Mrs. Arthur Holme Sumner, 
a dau. 

At Fermoy, co. Cork, the wife of Capt. A. B. 
Wallis, 33rd Regt., a dau. 

April 8. At Bath, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Magee, a son. 

At Beech Holme, Wimbledon-common, the wife 
of Joseph Toynbee, esq., F.R.S., a son. 

In Cambridge-st., Eccleston-sq., the wife of 
Sydney F. A. Townsend, esq., a dau. 

April 9, At Pipewell-hall, Northamptonshire, 
the Hon. Mrs. A. Hambrough, a son, stillborn. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. Frederick Carroll, 
a son. 

April 10. At Windsor, the Hon. Mrs. Edward 
Wingfield, a son. 

At Allerton-hall, near Liverpool, the wife of 
Capt. Inglefield, R.N., H.M.S. “Majestic,” a son. 

At the Grammar-school, Solihull, the wife of 
the Rev. J. H. Bennett, a son. 

At Brasted Rectory, Sevenoaks, the wife of the 
Rev. W. B. Holland, a dau. 

April ll. At Barnham Broom Rectory, Nor- 
folk, the wife of the Rev. Edward Gurdon, a son. 

April 12. In Glocester-pl., Portman-sq., the 
wife of the Rev. C. J. D’Oyly, Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s-inn, a son. 

At Homerton, the wife of David Craven, esq., 
a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of F.C. Annesley, esq., 
Staff-Surgeon-Major, a son. 
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April 13. At the Parsonage, Wainfleet St. 
Mary, Lincolnshire, the wife of the Rev. D. S. 
Matthew, a son. 

April 14. At Ampney-park, the Lady Gifford, 
a son. 

In the Castle-yard, Dublin, the wife of Col. H. 
Atwell Lake, C.B., a dau. 

At Milton-bank, Laugharne, South Wales, the 
wife of Seton Lionel Smith, esq., late Major 54th 
Regt., a dau. 

April 15. At Finborough-hall, Stowmarket, 
the Lady Frances Pettiward, a dau. 

At Callipers, Herts, the wife of the Rev. C. A. 
Johns, a son. 

In Hackney-road, the wife of A. Crossfield, 
esq., solicitor, a son. 

April 16. At Hollybrook, Skibbereen, Ireland, 
the Lady Emily Becher, a dau. 

In Eccleston-sq., the wife of W. P. Adam, esq., 
M.P., a son. 

In Eaton-pl., Mrs. Ferguson, of Raith, a dau. 

April 17. At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Mann, a son. 

At Lee, the wife of the Rev. Andrew Wood, 
a son. 

At Windlesham-hall, near Bagshot, the wife 
of Arthur R. Kenyon, esq., a dau. 

In Ebury-st., the wife of C. R. Beauclerk, esq., 
a dau. ’ 

April 18. At Kedleston, Derbyshire, the Lady 
Scarsdale, a dau. 

At Surbiton, the wife of Commander W. N. W. 
Hewett, R.N., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. T. Marslahd~- Hopkins, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Saviolif’s, Paddington, 
a son. 

April 19. At her father’s residence, Hale-hall, 
Cumberland, the wife of Robert Arthur Brooke, 
esq., & son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 2. At Agra, Lieut.-Col. Charles Vernon 
Oxenden, Rifle Brigade, only son of the Rev. 
Charles Oxenden, of Barham, Kent, to Norah L., 
only dau. of Martin H. Gubbins, esq., B.C.S. 

At Ferozepore, Punjaub, Capt. Henry Moubray 
Cadell, Bengal Artillery, fourth son of John 
Cadell, esq., of Tranent, N.B., to Jessie Ellen, 
dau. of the late Wm. Nash, esq. of London. 

Feb.7. At Barbados, John Thomas Dalyell, 
Major 2st R.N.B. Fusiliers, son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Dalyell, 42nd N.I., to Con- 
stance Louisa, fifth dau. of the Right Rev. Thos. 
Parry, D.D., Bishop of Barbados. 

At the Cathedral Church, Grahamstown, 
South Africa, the Rev. William Greenstock, of 
St. Matthew’s Mission, Keiskama Hoek, to 
Frances Ellen, eldest dau. of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Grahamstown. 

At Funchal, Madeira, the Rev. E. H. Landon, 
M.A., to Mary Jane, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late John Forbes, esq., of Castle New and Eding- 


glassie, Aberdeenshire, and sister of the late Sir 
Charles Forbes, bart. 

Feb.12. At Jutwarpore-house, Tirhoot, British 
India, W. Gordon Alexander, esq., 93rd Suther- 
land Highlanders, Adjt. 17th Bengal Irregular 
Cavalry, to Joan M., youngest dau. of the late 
William Crawford, esq., of Cartsburn, Renfrew- 
shire. 

Feb. 18. At Secunderabad, Harvey Rhodes 
Faber, esq., Madras Engineers, to Maria Georgina, 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Broadley Fookes, D.C.L., 
of Thame, Oxfordshire. 

Feb. 28. At Pyle, Glamorganshire, Arthur 
Champion Philips Willyams, esq., of Truro, and 
Carmanton-pk., Cornwall, to Charlotte Elizabeth 
Longueville, second dau. of the Rev. H. Longue- 
ville Jones, of Ty-Maen, H.M.’s Inspector of 
Schools for Wales. 

March 9. At Trichinopoly, Lieut. A. G. D. 
Logan, 37th Grenadiers H.M.’s Madras Army, 
son of Major-Gen. Archibald Logan, Madras 
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Army, to Maria Eugenia, second dau. of T. Harris, 
esq., Civil and Sessions Judge of Trichinopoly. 

March 16. At Dinapore, Walter Colquhoun 
Grant, esq., Capt. 2nd Dragoon Guards, to Jane 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Ven. John Williams, 
Archdeacon of Cardigan. 

March 21. At Mauldslie Castle, Lanarkshire, 
Randle Joseph Feilden, Major 60th Rifles, second 
son of Joseph Feilden, esq., of Witton-park, 
Lancashire, to Jane Campbell, eldest dau. of 
James Hozier, esq., of Mauldslie. 

March 25. At Holy Trinity Church, Chester, 
Francis Hallowell Inglefield, esq., Lieut. 38th 
Regt. B.N.I., fourth son of the late Admiral 
Inglefield, C.B., to Hannah Moore, third dau. 
of the late Samuel Johnston, esq., of Liscard, 
Cheshire. 

March 2%. At Kingston, John Wynter James 
Gifford, esq., Capt. 21st Fusiliers, eldest son of 
the Rev. J. G. Gifford, to Margaret Hamilton, 
dau. of the late Rev. Frederic Urquhart, Rector 
of West Knighton with Broadmayne, Dorset. 

March 27. At the British Legation in Stutt- 
gardt, Alexander Graham-Dunlop, esq., Attaché 
to H.M.’s Embassy at the Court of Austria, eldest 
son of John Dunlop, esq., of Gairbraid, Lanark- 
shire, to Mary Elizabeth Guise Gordon, widow of 
the late Patrick Spence, esq., of St. James’s, 
Jamaica, eldest dau. of the late Hon. William 
Gordon, Member of Council in that island, and 
niece of General Gordon, of Culdraine, Aber- 
deenshire. 

March 28. At Trinity Church, Westbourne- 
terrace, Robert Metcalfe, esq., M.A., of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, youngest son of the late 
Rev. William Metcalfe, Rector of Foulmire, 
Cambridgeshire, to Minna Helen, dau. of John 
Becke, esq., of Northampton. 

March 30. At St. Saviour’s, South Hampstead, 
Alfred Constantine Cross, esq., of the War-office, 
youngest surviving son of Maurice Cross, esq., of 
Dublin, to Jemima, relict of Richard Hodge, 
esq., and youngest dau. of the late Francis 
Buckell, esq., of Ford, Isle of Wight. 

April 2. At Hove, near Brighton, the Hon. 
J. 8. Pomeroy, only son of Viscount Harberton, 
to Florence Wallace, only dau. of William Wal- 
lace Legge, esq., Malone-house, co. Antrim. 

At Black Rock, near Dublin, the Right Hon. 
Richard Deasy, Baron of H.M.’s Court of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland, to Monica, younger dau. 
of the late Hugh O’Connor, esq., of Sackville- 
8t., Dublin. 

At Marylebone Church, Alexander Young, 
eldest son of Sir Alexander Spearman, bart., of 
Hanwell, Middlesex, to Louisa Ann Caroline 
Amelia, only dau. of the late Edward Pellew 
Mainwaring, esq., and granddau. of Rear-Adm. 
Mainwaring, of Whitmore-hall, Staffordshire. 

At St. John’s, Kensal-green, Arthur Pearson, 
youngest son of Robert Perfect, esq., Wolstone- 
house, Somersetshire, formerly M.P. for Lewes, 
to Fanny Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. Arthur 
Gore Pemberton, Incumbent of St. John’s, Ken- 
sal-green. 

At East Quantoxhead, John, only surviving 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Blommart, of Willett- 
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house, Somerset, to Fanny Harriett, dau. of the 
Rev. Alexander Fownes Lutterell, Rector of East 
Quantoxhead. 

At Cheltenham, Col. G. I. Jameson, of H.M.’s 
Bombay Army, to Ellen, widow of the late Capt. 
W. Hore, 18th Bengal N.I. 

At St. Stephen’s, Bayswater, Samuel New- 
man, esq., of Granville-lodge, Lewisham, to 
Eliza Maria, only dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen, 
Richard West, Madras Army. 

April 3. At St. Peter’s, Bayswater, Capt. H. 
M. Nepean, H.M.’s Indian Army, son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. C. W. Nepean, Indian Army, to Julia 
Hannah, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Samuel 
Hughes (Indian Army), of Cheltenham, 

At Edinburgh, William Robertson, esq., of 
Auchinroath, Morayshire, to Jane, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. Lord Ardmillan, of Ardmillan, Ayr- 
shire 


At All Souls’, Langham-pl., the Rev. Alfred 
Birley, Incumbent of Astley-bridge, Bolton-le- 
Moors, to Mary Alicia, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Canon Master, Rector of Chorley, Lancashire. 

At Oceold, Suffolk, the Rev. Lewis Clarke, 
B.A., of Oswestry, Salop, to Elizabeth St. Leger, 
third dau. of the Rev. Horatio Todd, M.A., Reo- 
tor of Occold. 

At Northenden, George Chapman, eldest son 
of George Peel, esq., of Brookfield, Cheadle, to 
Agnes, third dau. of the Rev. Edward Wool- 
nough, Rector of Northenden, and Honorary 
Canon of Chester. 

April 4. At St. Nicholas, Brighton, the Rev. 
Morris Edgar Stanbrough, M.A., to Augusta 
Herries, youngest dau. of Sir Alexander Young 
Spearman, bart. 

At King’s Worthy, Hants, Charles Joachim 
Baron Hambro, of Milton Abbey, Dorsetshire, 
and of Roehampton, Surrey, to Eliza Frances, 
widow of Hervey Harris Greathed, esq., and 
eldest dau. of T. J. Turner, esq., of Worthy- 
park, near Winchester, 

At Leixlip, co. Kildare, Edward Campbell 
Stuart, son of Lady Henry Moore and the late 
Edward Henry Cole, esq., to Olivia Anne, se- 
cond dau. of the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, Rector 
of Clonfeacle, co. Tyrone. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. J. 8. 
Baird, M.A., to Louisa Fitz-Gerald, dau. of the 
late Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford, D.C.L. Oxford. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Edgar, youngest 
son of the late William Bury, esq., of Bury, 
Lancashire, to Cicely Abigail, relict of the late 
Henry Bullock, esq., of Faulkborne-hall, Essex, 
and dau. of the late Sir Edward Bowyer Smijth, 
bart., of Hill-hall, Essex. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, Dacres W. Wise, esq, 
H.M.’s 8rd Bengal Light Cavalry, son of the late 
Charles Furlong Wise, esq., of the New Forest, 
to Mary Caroline, dau. of Benjamin Tayler, esq. 
late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Prestbury, Gloucestershire, R. F. Eaton 
Edeveain, esq., of the Middle Temple, son of the 
late Capt. Edeveain, R.N., and nephew of Capts. 
W. and C. Forsyth, R.N., to Elizabeth Zilpah, 
widow of Sir Arthur de Capell Broke, bart., of 
Great Oakley-hall, Northamptonshire. 
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At Honington, Suffolk, the Rev. Henry Hasted, 
Rector of Pitsea, Essex, to Georgina Villiers, 
second dau. of the Rev. George Ceasar Hawkins, 
Rector of Honington, and granddau. of Sir John 
Cesar Hawkins, bart. 

At St. James’s, Capt. Lewis Northcote, late of 
H.M. 39th Regt., to Isabella M. A., only dau. 
of John Weguelin, esq. 

At Leamington, John Scarlett Campbell, esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, youngest son of the late 
Sir George Campbell, of Edenwood, Fife, to 
Emma Benyon, dau. of the late Thos. Ferguson, 
esq., of Greenville, co. Down. 

At Walcot, Bath, Wm. Whyte, esq., of West- 
bourne-park-terr., London, son of the late James 
Whyte, esq., of Newton Manor, co. Leitrim, to 
Emma, eldest dau. of the late Henry George 
Heard, esq., one of the six clerks of the High 
Court of Chancery in Ireland. 

At Norton, near Malton, Yorkshire, Lieut.- 
Col. Robert Boyle, R.M.L.I., to Lucy Margaret, 
eldest dau. of Robert Bower, esq., of Welham. 

At Rugby, Major Jordan, 34th Regt., to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Alex. Fraser. 

At St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Captain Morden 
Eden, Royal Artillery, son of Iieut.-Gen. M. 
Eden, to Georgina Louisa Helen, youngest dau. 
of Col. Pester, Royal Artillery. 

At Walcott, Bath, Major Wm. George Arrow, 
H.M.’s 28th Regt. Bombay N.I., to Mary Ann, 
only surviving child of the late Capt. J. J. Ar- 
row, R.N. 

At York, Major William Fletcher Gordon, of 
the lst Bombay Fusiliers, youngest son of the 
late Capt. Gordon, of Minmare, Banffshire, to 
Katharine McCann, third dau. of the late Jarrard 
Edward Strickland, of Loughglyn-ho., Ireland. 

At St. Sepulchre’s, London, Henry John Buck, 
surgeon, of Cromer, Norfolk, to Charlotte Au- 
gusta, youngest surviving dau. of the late John 
Richards, esq., of Charterhouse-square. 

At Ashton-under-hill, Gloucestershire, Thos. 
Fourmy, esq., of Torkington-hall, Cheshire, to 
Mary, only dau. of the late Stephen Baldwyn, esq. 

April 5, At Holy Trinity, Marylebone, the 
Rev. J. Amos, M.A.,, I bent of St. Stephen’s, 
Southwark, to Frances Karr, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. R. Snape, Rector of Brent Ely, Suffolk. 

April 6. At Chew Magna, the Rev. Edward 
Octavius Tyler, M.A., Vicar of Portbury, Somer- 
set, son of Adm. Sir G. Tyler, K.H., of Cottrell, 
Glamorganshire, to Charlotte Georgiana, dau. 
of the Rev. Edward A. Ommanney, M.A., Vicar 
of Chew Magna and Preben f Wells. 

April 8. At Brighton, therBagon de Teissier, 
to Catharine Margaret, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Walpole, esq., and Lady Margaret Wel 
pole, of Stagbury, Surrey. 

At St. Andrew’s, Clifton, the Rev. Edward 
Marmaduke Stanley, Viear of Middlezoy, to 
Kathleen Jane, third dau. of the late Rev. John 
James Skally, of Newent, Gloucestershire. 

At the British Consulate, Nice, John Bagnell, 
esq., of Marlhill, Tipperary, to Elizabeth Harriet, 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Somers Cocks, Leigh 
Rectory, Worcestershire, and widow of Captain 
H. Tomkinson, R.A. 
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April 9. At Crickhowell, Breconshire, Sir 
Joseph Russell Bailey, bart., of Glanusk-park, 
to Mary Ann, eldest surviving dau. of Henry 
Lucas, esq., M.D., of Glan-yr-afon. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, John, youngest 
son of the late Thomas Barrett Lennard, esq., 
M.P., to Isabella Jane, second dau. of the late 
Sir John Lambton Loraine, bart., of Kirke Harle, 
co. Northumberland. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Frederick Cecil, 
youngest son of the late Sir E. H. Alderson, 
Baron of the Exchequer, to Katharine Gwladys, 
second dau. of the late Sir J. J. Guest, bart., 
M.P., of Dowlais. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Lieut.-Col. Lock- 
hart, C.B., 78th Highlanders, second surviving 
son of the late Robert Lockhart, esq., of Castle- 
hill, Lanarkshire, to Emily Udny, dau. of James 
Brebner, esq., advocate, Aberdeen. 

At St. Margaret’s, Dunham Massey, the Rev. 
Edw. Allen, M.A., Rector of the Sacred Trinity 
Church, Salford, to Ellen Mary, eldest dau. of 
J. Allen, esq., Oldfield-hall, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

At East Markham, Notts, Edward Mason 
Wrench, esq., 12th Royal Lancers, to Anne 
Eliza, elder dau. of the late William Kirke, esq., 
the Hall, Markham, and niece of Sir Thomas 
Woollaston White, bart., Wallingwells, Notts. 

At Prestbury, near Cheltenham, the Rev. Robt. 
Faulkner Wood, Rector of Moreton Corbet, Salop, 
to Marianne Sophia, only surviving dau. of John 
Edward Mosley, esq., of Sans Souci, in the same 
parish. 

At Kensington, William Matthew, only son of 
the late William Denison Wilkinson, esq., to 
Frances Emily, second dau. of the late John 
Hill, esq., Attorney-Gen. for the Palatinate of 
Chester. 

At Dublin, George Warburton Drought, of 
Cargins, co. Roscommon, late Capt. in the 51st 
Light Infantry, to Anna Sopbia, dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Acton. 

At St. John’s, Kensington, the Rev. James 
Wilson, M.A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Curate of Denton, Norfolk, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Silver, M.A., Vicar 
of Fulbourne, Cambridgeshire. 

At Bathwick Church, Bath, Henry Welchman 
King, esq., to-Mary Sophia, dau. of the Rev. 
William Hawks, of New Sidney-place, Bath. 

At St. Michael’s, Stockwell, the Rev. George 
Floyd, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, to Ellen Timbrell, elder dau. of 
Samuel Fisher, esq., of Montague-place, Clap- 
ham-road, Surrey, and Merchant Taylors’-hall, 
London. 

At-St. John’s, Upper Holloway, the Rev. Albert 
Augustus Isaacs, M.A., Minister of Laura Epi- 
scopal Chapel, Bath, to Henrietta Emily, elder 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Henry 
Causton, Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Highgate. 

At St. James’s, Maidenhead-thicket, the Rev. 
Thomas Bacon, Rector of Kingsworthy, near 
Winciester, to Harriet Sophia, widow of James 
Prinsep, esq., of Calcutta, and eldest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Aubert, of the Bengal 
Army, 
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At Witham, the Rev. B. S. Yol'and, M.A., of 
Earl’s Colne, to Ehretia, dau. of the Rev. J. B. 
Carwardine, and niece of H. H. Carwardine, esq., 
of Earl’s Colne Priory, Essex. 

April 11. At All Saints’, Fulham, the Rev. 
Edmund Batty, eldest son of William Batty, esq., 
of Woodham-lodge, Wandsworth, to Frances 
Beatrice, youngest dau. of Major-Gen. Sir Joshua 
Jebb, K.C.B. 

At Holy Trinity, Marylebone, Captain Fife, 
Bombay Engineers, youngest son of Sir John 
Fife, to Katharine Alice, second dau. of the late 
Robert Wharton, esq., of Upper Harley-st. 

At St. Peter’s, ‘Eaton-sq., Quintin William 
Francis, only son of the late Horace Twiss, esq., 
to Fanny Shelley, second dau. of W. H. Covey, 
esq., of Wilton-st., Belgrave-sq. 

At Woolton, near Liverpool, the Rev. Reginald 
Gunnery, M.A., Secretary to the Church of Eng- 
land Education Society, and Incumbent of St, 
Mary’s, Hornsey-rise, to Catherine, elder dau. 
of F. L. Hausburg, esq., of Rosenfels, Woolton. 

At Rathmines, Dublin, John Esmonde, esq., 
M.P., of Ballynestragh, co. Wexford, and Pem- 
brokestown, co. Waterford, to Louisa, fourth 
dau. of the late Henry Grattan, esq. 

At Neston, Cheshire, Charles Geoffrey Stanley, 
esq., 32d Light Infantry, to Agnes Nina, young- 
est dau. of the late Honoratus Leigh Rigby, esq., 
of Hawarden, Flintshire. 

At St. Mary’s, Honley, near Huddersfield, the 
Rev. Riou George Benson, Rector of Hope 
Bowdler, Salop, second son of M. G. Benson, 
esq., of Lutwyche-hall, to Mary, third dau. of 
the late Thomas Brooke, esq., of Northgate- 
house, Honley. 

At St. Alphage’s, Greenwich, Gustavus C, 
Cornwall, esq., Secretary to the General Post- 
office in Ireland, son of John Cornwall, esq., of 
Brownston-house, co. Meath, to Elizabeth Grace, 
youngest dau. of Sir William Cunningham C. 
Dalyell, bart., of Binns, Linlithgowshire. 

At Gerrans, Cornwall, the Rev. W. B. Drewe, 
M.A., Vicar of Longstock, Hants, to Elizabeth 
Duncan, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. D. Long- 
lands, M.A., Rector of Gerrans. 

April12. At Llanfoist, Monmouthshire, Robert 
Eden, esq., of Oriel College, Oxford, to Agnes 
Abigail, dau. of the late William Sayce, esq., of 
the Knoll, near Abergavenny. 

April 13. At St. Benet’s, Cambridge, the Rev. 
Robert Hudson, eldest son of Robert Hudson, 
esq., Clapham-common, Surrey, to Marian, young- 
est dau. of the late George Fisher, esq., banker, 
Cambridge. 

April 16. At Mamhead, Devon, the Right 
Hon. Lord Churston, to Caroline, second dau. of 
the late Sir Robert Wm. Newman, bart., and 
sister of the present Sir Lydstone Newman, bart., 
of Mamhead. 

At Greatford, Lincolnshire, the Rev. William 
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Amos, M.A., Rector of Braceborough, eldest son 
of the late Andrew Amos, esq., formerly Legisla- 
tive Member of the Supreme Council of India, to 
Anna Sophia, second dau. of Wilkinson Peacock, 
esq., of Greatford-hall, near Stamford. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Purefoy, third 
son of the late Thomas FitzGerald, esq., of Shal- 
stone, Bucks, to Henrietta Mary, only child of 
the late Rev. Anthony Chester, of Chicheley- 
hall, Bucks. 

At St. Mark’s, Torwood, Henry M. James, 
esq., of Exeter, to Felicia, third dau. of the late 
Rev. George Hole, Rector of Chulmleigh, and 
Prebendary of Exeter. 

At Albury, Surrey, the Rev. Frederick Harvey 
Freeth, Perpetual Curate of Lyss, Hants, fourth 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Freeth, K.H., to Catharine 
Mary, eldest dau. of Henry John King-Church, 
esq., of Albury, Surrey. 

At Stapleton, the Rev. Edward James How- 
man, Vicar of Exhall, Coventry, to Sarah Frances, 
dau. of Charles Albrecht, esq. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. F. D. Wyatt, 
90th Regt. L.I., to Catherine Tyrrell, dau. of 
Tyrrell Knapp, esq., of Headington-hill, Oxon. 

April 17. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. 
Blackett, Coldstream Guards, to Georgiana 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late Sir Andrew 
Corbet, bart., of Acton Reynald, Shropshire. 

At St. Peter’s, Dublin, George Winter, eldest 
son of George Bomford, esq., of Oakley-park, co. 
Meath, to Flora Mary McVeagh, second dau. of 
the Rev. F. Sadlier, D.D., Rector of Raddans- 
town, co. Meath. 

At Christ Church, Bayston-hill, the Rev. Lionel 
Corbett, son of Uvedale Corbett, esq., of Aston- 
hall, Salop, to Frances Harriet, dau. of the Rev. 
Robert Hornby, of Lythwood-hall, in the same 
county. 

April 18. At Edmonton, the Rev. Robert 
Heap, Incumbent of St. James’s Church, Walt- 
hamstow, to Eliza, only dau. of Thomas Knight, 
esq., of Edmonton. 

At Sutton, Surrey, Capt. L. H. Denne, Royal 
Horse Artillery, eldest son of David Denne, esq., 
of Lydd, Kent, to Maria Elizabeth, second dau. 
of the late Francis Gosling, esq. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Thomas Sher- 
lock Gooch, esq., Lieut. Royal Navy, only son of 
Capt. T. L. Gooch, R.N., to Catherine Lydia 
Mackenzie, third dau. of the late John James, 
esq., 85th Regt. King’s Light Infantry. 

April 19. At Melford, Suffolk, the Rev. Arthur 
Barnardiston, third son of N. C. Barnardiston, 
esq., of the Ryes, near Sudbury, to Emma, dau. 
of Richard Almack, esq., of Melford. 

April 20. At St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, 
Edinburgh, Major R. J. Hay, R.A., second son 
of the late Admiral Hay, of Belton, East Lothian, 
to Georgina Harvey, youngest dau. of the late 
Sir Alexander Ramsay. 
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Obituary. 


[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
' order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing their Communications 
may be forwarded to them.] 


Lorp LILForD. 

March 15. At Lilford - hall, near 
Oundie, aged 59, Thomas Atherton Powys, 
Baron Lilford, of Lilford, co. Northamp- 
ton. 

The deceased peer was the eldest of the 
six sons of Thomas, second Lord, by Hen- 
rietta Maria, eldest daughter and co-heir 
of Robert Atherton, esq., of Atherton-hall, 
Lancashire. He was born the 2nd of De- 
cember, 1801, and succeeded to the title 
and estutes on the death of his father in 
July, 1825. He married, the 24th of May, 
1830, the Hon. Mary Elizabeth Fox, 
daughter of Henry Richard, third Lord 
Holland, and sister of the late Lord. By 
her Lad) ship, who survives him, he leaves 
issue four sons and six daughters. He 
was for several years one of the Lords in 
Waiting, and is succeeded in the family 
honours and large estates in Northamp- 
tonshire and Lancashire by his son, the 
Hon, Thomas Lyttleton Powys, born the 
18th of March, 1833, and married in 1859 
to Emma Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
the late Robert William Brandling, Es:,., 
of Low Gosforth, Northumberland, 


Joun Brown, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.N.A. 

Feb. 7. At his house, Scaleby-lodge, 
Camden-road, aged 63, John Brown, Esq., 
a well-known and active associate of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

Mr. Brown was in many respects a re- 
markable man. He was mainly self-taught, 
and while his energy led him to success 
in almost all he undertook, his integrity 
and warm-heartedness secured him many 
friends. He was born Aug. 2, 1797, at 
Dover, of an old Kentish family, and 
chose the sea as a profession; and in 
1811, through the interest of Sir John 


Jackson, got an appointment as mid- 
shipman to the H.E.I.C.’s ship “ Surrey,” 
Capt. Beadle. In 1813 he removed to 
the H,E.I.C.’s ship “ Scaleby Castle,” Capt. 
Harrington, in which he went to China, 
and then for a cruise to Ternate and the 
Spice Islands, the particulars of which he 
delighted to relate in after life. He left 
this ship in Nov. 1815. After that period 
we find him in a revenue cutter, and sub- 
sequently in the merchant service; until, 
from a defect in his eyesight, he was com- 
pelled to leave the sea in March, 1819. 
Thrown thus upon the world at the age 
of twenty-two, without a calling, we find 
him trying many pursuits,—among others, 
that of assistant to a surgeon. Ultimately 
he took up a business, that of wholesale 
goldsmith and diamond merchant, of which 
in the outset he knew positively nothing, 
but which ultimately led him to compe- 
tency. Notwithstanding the cares and 
intense application required to secure a 
position, he made the friendship of many, 
including the artists Etty, Northcote, and 
Huggins, and also of the Antarctic pio- 
neer, James Weddell. In 1828 he married. 

Amid the absorbing nature of a business 
vigorously pursued, he found time for the 
study of geology, mineralogy, ethnology, 
and especially of geography, with which 
he afterwards more particularly allied him- 
self. Upon the decease of his friend Wed- 
dell, he zealously endeavoured to preserve 
his memory, (vide “Literary Gazette,” 
March 16, 1839,) as his great merits as an 
explorer had certainly not been then ac- 
knowledged, and an encomium upon Mr. 
Brown’s enthusiasm and the justice of his 
cause was passed by the editor. 

In 1836 the Royal Geographical Society 
invited opinion on the best means of de- 
ciding the question of a North-west passage, 
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and completing the survey of the north 
coast of America. Mr. Brown advanced 
his opinions, and the reasons for them, on 
this his favourite subject. It required 
the influence of such a powerful and inde- 
pendent body as that Society to present to 
the Government the concentrated views 
and opinions of most men of science. The 
result was the expedition of the “ Terror” 
under Capt. (now Sir George) Back, which, 
however, was destined to disappointment. 
The correspondence with the president, 
Sir John Barrow, led to Mr. Brown’s pro- 
posal as a Fellow of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society by Capt. Washington, R.N., in 
1837. In 1843 he was among the founders 
of the Ethnological Society ; and in the 
same year, finding that his late friend, 
Capt. Weddell’s family, still neglected, 
were in need of assistance, he earnestly 
took their case in hand. He wrote to Sir 
Robert Peel, then Prime Minister, stating 
their claims and merits, which drew forth 
the following considerate reply :— 


“ March 25, 1843. 

“ Str,—I beg leave to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of March 15th, and 
I thank you for calling my attention to 
the unrequited services of the late Mr. 
Weddell. Sir John Barrow, one of the 
Secretaries of the Admiralty, has fully 
confirmed your testimony of his merits. 
I am prepared to grant, from a small 
fund at my disposal, pecuniary aid to the 
widow, whom you mention, should it be 
acceptable to her, and I shall be happy to 
have it in my power to place her son, who 
is unemployed, in some suitable situation. 
But my powers in the latter respect are 
limited ; and before you make any com- 
munication to the family, I request that 
you will call on my private secretary, Mr. 
Stephenson, in Downing-street, and give 
him whatever information you are possessed 
of in respect to age, character, and quali- 
fications of the party.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, “ Rost. PEt.” 

The application thus courteously met, 
procured a pension for the widow, and an 
appointment, with a donation, to the son. 
Thus Capt. Weddell’s enterprise was fully 
acknowledged through Mr, Brown’s zeal: 
his voyage to the Antarctic regions still 
stands unrivalled as being the result of 
private enterprise. 

In 1847 he had some communications 


with the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries of Copenhagen, and in 1851 was 
unanimously elected a membre fondateur 
of that body. In 1852 a singular and 
unique runic inscription of the tenth or 
eleventh century was found on the south 
side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and a cast 
and description furnished by Mr. Brown 
to Professor Rafn made the subject of 
a very interesting memoir by that learned 
man in 1854. 

The spirit of Arctic enterprise, after the 
voyage of the “Terror,” was only main- 
tained by the Hudson’s Bay Company till 
the year 1845, when Sir John Franklin 
and his 137 companions started on that 
voyage now memorable in the world’s his- 
tory. Up to this period these Arctic ex- 
peditions had been carried on without 
serious casualty, and the experience gained 
had not only enabled our countrymen to 
contend safely against the tremendous 
climate and formidable dangers of these 
ice-bound regions, but even to substitute 
comfort for the privations formerly en- 
dured. When, however, two years had 
passed without any tidings of Sir John, 
England began to arouse herself, and in 
January, 1848, an expedition was sent to 
Behring’s Strait; and in the spring the 
ill-fated expedition of Sir Jas. Ross was 
sent on its fruitless mission, and brought 
to a most unfortunate conclusion, as at 
this time a large portion of the missing 
expedition was alive. Conjecture as to 
the position of the missing party was now 
forced to the extent of human ingenuity, 
and every quarter of the compass was 
boldly advocated as the proper one for 
search. Mr. Brown, with the confidence 
of careful study and sound reasoning, en- 
deavoured to confine attention to the pro- 
per limits amid this confusion of ideas, 
and on Dec. 9, 1850, he addressed a paper 
on the subject to Admiral Smyth, then 
President of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, advocating what he continued firmly 
and consistently to maintain was the pro- 
per direction for search. Mr. Brown’s 
view was a very simple one: it was that 
Franklin, having sailed under specific in- 
structions first to sail to the S.W. from 
Cape Walker, that in that direction we 
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ought to have looked for him. In this paper 
he defined the area in which the expedi- 
tion was ultimately found. Mr. Brown’s 
advice seems to have been lost amid the 
confusion of ideas which then prevailed, 
as every quarter but the right one was 
well searched. 

- The gigantic, though ill-directed, efforts 
which England nobly made to find her 
missing countrymen in the subsequent 
years are familiar to everybody. The 
indomitable courage and fortitude, the 
matchless intrepidity and bold emulation 
shewn by all who were engaged, will make 
one of the brightest pages in England’s 
history, and the recitals of English spirit, 
familiar to all from the greatest to the 
humblest, will more than repay the na- 
tion for its cost. Further, it was the 
school which drew forth and tested the 
qualities of those officers who afterwards 
so well distinguished themselves in the 
Russian and Chinese wars, the foremost in 
these having been in the van of Arctic 
enterprise. During all this period of en- 
tangled controversy, Mr. Brown enjoyed 
the friendship of most of the Arctic officers 
then engaged in his favourite field of re- 
search, and the kindness and cordiality of 
Lady Franklin and those who were aiding 
in her good cause gave Mr. Brown much 
gratification; but he never swerved from 
his first opinion, unexpectedly verified by 
the return of his friend, Dr. Rae, in Oc- 
tober, 1854. 

Fully impressed with the conviction 
that the enigma was not even then com- 
pletely solved, and, moreover, that some 
of the ill-fated expedition might still sur- 
vive, Mr. Brown produced his well-known 
book, ‘‘ The North-west Passage, and the 
Plans for the Search for Sir John Franklin: 
a Review,” published in 1858, This elabo- 
rate work, a résumé of all that had been 
written on the subject, and a complete 
index to Arctic bibliography, had for its 
immediate object the renewal of the search 
for part of the expedition still unaccounted 
for, as “while the area to which they were 
specially directed is yet unsearched, the 
British nation’s character for honour and 
humanity suffers.” It is a very singular 
fact that the words printed in italics were 
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then literally true, and have only been 
partially qualified since. In the laborious 
digest made by Mr. Brown of what was 
known, and notwithstanding that official 
evidence appeared to disprove the possi- 
bility, he argued that there was a strait 
between Prince of Wales’ Land and Vic- 
toria Land, and marked it so on his illus- 
trative chart, and that it was down this 
strait that the “Erebus” and “ Terror” 
proceeded,—an opinion still held by many. 
The noble expedition sent by Lady Frank- 
lin, under Sir L. M‘Clintock, proved that 
the strait thus argued for and marked by 
Mr. Brown does exist, being, in fact, that 
now named M‘Clintock Channel, but which 
ought perhaps to have Mr. Brown’s name 
in some way connected with it. The 
news brought by the “ Fox” also proved 
the ships were lost and abandoned in the 
area marked from the first by Mr. Brown. 

The work was very favourably reviewed, 
and, among others, the author had the 
gratification of receiving a complimentary 
letter on it from the venerable Humboldt, 
then in his eighty-ninth year, and one of 
the last he ever penned. A second edition 
of his “ Review” appeared in 1860, and 
accompanied by a “Sequel” bringing 
down the information to that period. 

Mr. Brown in his business was very suc- 
cessful, and in the prospect of enjoying 
his competency among his scientific circle, 
when he lost his wife in 1859, and after- 
wards his failing health led to a prema- 
ture decease, to the great regret of many 
who valued his friendship. He leaves 
three sons and two daughters. 





Francis Dansy, Esq., R.A. 

Feb.17. At Exmouth, Francis Danby, 
Esq., one of the oldest members of the 
Royal Academy. 

Mr. Danby was the son of a small 
farmer near Wexford, and his first pro- 
ductions were exhibited in Dublin, but in 
1820 he visited London, and soon became 
a regular exhibitor at the Royal Academy, 
though he was not elected an Associate 
until 1835. The first picture he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy was called “ Dis- 
appointed Love.” This was followed, in 
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1823, by “Warriors of the Olden Time 
Listening to their Minstrel.” In 1824 
his “Sunset at Sea after a Storm” ap- 
peared, and his reputation was established. 
The picture was bought by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who immediately became the 
young painter’s friend and patron. His 
subsequent pictures were chiefly in the 
style of Martin, whom, however, he sur- 
passed in correctness of drawing and purity 
of colour. The best known of his works 
are “The Delivery of Israel out of Egypt ;” 
“The Embarkation of Cleopatra on the 
Cydnus,” from Shakespeare; “The Open- 
ing of the Seventh Seal,” from the Apo- 
calypse (bought by Beckford); “The 
Passage of the Red Sea,” and “The 
Deluge.” All these have been engraved 
—some of them several times over. In 
1829 he went to Switzerland, wandered 
from place to place, and did not return 
till 1841, when he settled in Exmouth. 
He did not produce any picture of note 
either during his absence or after his re- 
turn, and thus he had almost entirely 
faded from public recollection before his 
death ; but his two sons, J. and T. Danby, 
are rising artists, who have at the present 
day several meritorious works in the ex- 
hibition at the British Institution. 


M. Even Scrise. 

Feb. 20. At Paris, suddenly, of apo- 
plexy, aged 69, M. Eugene Scribe, a very 
prolific dramatic writer. 

Augustin Eugene Scribe was born at 
Paris, Dec. 24, 1791. He was the son of 
a merchant, from whom he inherited a 
considerable fortune at a very early age, 
His first studies were directed to the law, 
but his dramatic talent was so strongly 
indicated, that his guardian, the Advocate 
Bonnet, recommended him to abandon the 
bar for the stage. His first drama was 
produced in conjunction with his school- 
fellow, Germain Delavigne. It was en- 
titled “ The Dervise,” and was performed 
in 1811 with great applause. His course 
has been equally successful ever since, and 
the number of his productions is very 
great ; of course also they are of very dif- 
ferent degrees of merit. He has not only 


supplied the French stage, but through 
translations, adaptations, and suggestions, 
the stages of the greater part of Europe, 
and especially that of England. 


“Scribe’s productions,” says a writer in 
Knight's “ Cyclopedia,” “ are of a peculiar 
character. He is by no means a dramatic 
poet ; though he possesses facility of in- 
vention, it is shewn more in the clever 
development of his plots than in the ima- 
gining of the higher and nobler descrip- 
tion of character. Where he has attempted 
this he has failed. His distinguishing 
merits are a remarkable ingenuity and in- 
exhaustible variety in the construction of 
his plots, a lightness and ease in their de- 
velopment, the conversational fluency and 
point of his dialogue, and a correct concep- 
tion and vigorous delineation of character 
in what may be called the outside circles 
of civilised—or rather Parisian—life. In 
his operas, for many of which he has pro- 
duced librettos, he has well adapted his 
language to the music, but, as we have 
said of his other writings, he does not 
reach—probably he does not aim at—the 
poetical. His success has been not less 
than his industry, and he is said to have 
received immense sums for many of his 
pieces, and to have realised consideralle 
wealth. It would not be easy to enu- 
merate all his pieces, and many of them, 
vaudevilles especially, were originally is- 
sued under assumed names; but among 
those by which he will be known to Eng- 
lish readers, we may mention ‘ Le Comte 
Ory,’ ‘Le plus beau Jour de ma Vie,’ 
‘La Muette de Portici,’ ‘Fra Diavolo,’ 
* Robert le Diable,’ ‘Les Diamans de la 
Couronne,’ ‘ Bertrand et Raton,’ ‘La 
Verre d’Eau,’ all of which, as well as 
numerous others, have been reproduced at 
English theatres. A selection from his 
works was published in 1845, in seven 
volumes, and a romance of his has been 
translated and published in England, called 
‘The Victim of the Jesuits.’ ” 


Dr. Franors ADAMS. 

Feb. 26. At Banchory Ternan, aged 
64, Dr. Francis Adams, well known as the 
translator of Paulus Zgineta. 

The deceased was born in the year 1797, 
at Lumphanan, in Aberdeenshire, of hum- 
ble parentage, but his friends managed to 
support him for a time at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, where he took the degree of 
M.A., after which he adopted medicine as 
his profession, and at length he established 
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himself in the then village of Banchory, 
where the remainder of his life was passed. 
He had, while at college, been remarkable 
for his classical attainments, and ere he 
graduated he published a tasteful English 
version of Museus. In the intervals that 
he could snatch from a most laborious 
country practice he studied deeply the 
works of the Greek physicians, and he 
worked assiduously to bring them to the 
notice of the profession. This he found 
could only be done by translation, and he, 
for this purpose, fixed on Paulus Mgineta, 
a physician of the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury, as one who had incorporated in his 
work all the best portions of his prede- 
cessors’ labours, and who would therefore 
give the best idea of ancient medicine. 
He published the first volume of a trans- 
lation of this author, but it was not remu- 
nerative, and the work was not continued. 
Some years after, the Sydenham Society 
was formed, for the publication of rare 
and valuable medical works, and one of 
their earliest acts was to bring out the 
translation of Paulus Mgineta by Dr. 
Adams. It was published in three volumes, 
including the commentary by the editor, 
the latter being a lasting monument of 
Dr. Adams’ vast erudition and intimate 
acquaintance with the whole field of Greek 
and Latin literature. A translation of 
Hippocrates for the same Society followed, 
and then one of Aretzeus, the latter, how- 
ever, being accompanied with a corrected 
edition of the original text, in the pre- 
paring of which Dr. Adams spent much 
time and trouble visiting the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, and also the library of 
the eccentric Mr. Phillips, the greatest 
book collector in Britain, perhaps in 
Europe, for the purpose of collating some 
obscure and disputed passages. 

It was not, however, simply as a scholar 
that Dr. Adams was held in esteem. As 
a medical practitioner, whether in surgery 
or medicine, he was highly distinguished, 
and few surgeons, not connected with a 
hospital, have operated oftener, or done 
80 with more boldness, coolness, and suc- 
cess. He was equally at home in medi- 
cine and its collateral sciences. The 
modern microscope was no unknown in- 
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strument to him; and physiology formed 
a large part of his study. He was a 
very frequent contributor to the medical 
journals on various professional subjects, 
and it was only a week before his death 
that a paper of his appeared in the “ Medi- 
cal Times,” proving that it was a mistake 
to hold the newly-got-up Turkish bath 
as identical with the ancient Roman bath, 
as many would-be-learned people are doing. 
He was a good naturalist in all its de- 
partments; and the pleasant paper he 
read at the late meeting of the British 
Association at Aberdeen shewed that, when 
riding over the hills or by the brook side, 
or making his way by some near cut 
through the wood, his eyes and his ears 
were open, and the feathered tribe of his 
much-loved Deeside, and all the living 
things humming and singing and moving 
around him, were his companions, and 
their habits his study. His career affords 
a valuable example. With much to strug- 
gle against in early life, and with a most 
laborious profession to follow for his daily 
bread, he yet was enabled, by the exercise 
of real genius and untiring industry, to 
place himself in the front rank of the 
most eminent scholars in Scotland. 


Rev. Dr. GEORGE OLIVER. 


March 23. At St. Nicholas Priory, 
Exeter, aged 80, the Rev. George Oliver, 
D.D., for more than fifty-three years a 
resident in that city. 

Dr. Oliver was born at Newington 
Butts, London, on Feb. 9, 1781, and 
received his education at Sedgley Park, 
and Stonyhurst College, in which latter 
establishment he taught Humanities for 
five years. In May, 1806, he was ad- 
mitted to holy orders by Dr. Gibson, 
Bishop of Acanthus, at Durham; and in 
October, 1807, he was appointed to the 
Roman Catholic Mission in Exeter, where 
he continued to discharge the duties of 
his office for forty-five years, enjoying 
during that lengthened period the warm 
regard of those of his own faith, and 
the high esteem of his fellow-citizens 
of every other denomination. His ser- 
vices in Exeter during the visitation of 
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the cholera in 1832 will not be soon or 
easily forgotten. In 1844, without his 
knowledge, the degree of D.D. was con- 
ferred upon him by Pope Gregory XVI. 
Dr. Oliver is, however, more generally 
known in the field of antiquarian re- 
search ; and his various publications con- 
nected with the western counties remain 
as monuments of painstaking research and 
practical ability; nor should it be for- 
gotten that these labours were commenced 
at a time when but slight attention was 
bestowed on archeological studies. The 
doctor’s first work was “ Historical Col- 
lections relating to the Monasteries of 
Devon,” 8vo., 1820; which was followed, 
in 1821, by “The History of Exeter.” In 
1828 appeared “ Cliffordiana,” for an ex- 
tended edition of which we believe the 
author had made large collections; and 
during the same year, in conjunction with 
the late Rev. J. P. Jones, of North Bovey, 
Dr. Oliver published “The Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Devon and Cornwall,”—a 
series of papers first contributed to the 
“Exeter and Plymouth Gazette,” under 
the signatures of “ Curiosus” and “ Devoni- 
ensis :” this work was subsequently en- 
larged and published by Dr. Oliver, in 
8 vols., 8vo., 1840-2. In 1838 the Doctor 
first printed a volume of “Collections to- 
wards Illustrating the Biography of the 
English, Irish, and Scottish Members of 
the Society of Jesus;” only a small im- 
pression was however printed, and the work 
was subsequently reprinted with large ad- 
ditions, and some alterations, (London, 
1845). This volume embodies much cu- 
rious and interesting information, and is 
less known than it deserves to be. The 
work by which Dr. Oliver has acquired the 
most extended reputation is the Monasti- 
con Diacesis Exoniensis, folio, 1846; and 
this was rendered more complete by an 
additional supplement, printed in 1854, 
Without this volume, the possessors of Sir 
H. Ellis and Dr. Bundinel’s edition of the 
Monasticon may still consider their libra- 
ries incomplete. In 1857 Dr. Oliver pub- 
lished “Collections towards Illustrating 
the History of the Cutholic Religion in 
the Western Counties, Historical and Bio- 
graphical.” In the latter portion of this 
12 


volume, the author gives a short biogra- 
phical notice of himself, adding, “He can 
truly say that his only ambition is, that 
his name may be written in the book of 
life,—quod faxit Deus.” 

During the latter years of his life, Dr. 
Oliver was actively engaged in writing 
the history of the cathedral and city of 
Exeter, on an extended scale. The first 
portion of the work, comprising the “Lives 
of the Bishops and History of the Cathe- 
dral of Exeter,” appeared only a short 
time before his lamented decease, and we 
believe that the “Civil History of the 
City” will shortly be issued as a companion 
volume. In a note addressed to the writer 
of this notice in March, 1859, the worthy 
Doctor writes,— 


“T continue very busy with my civil 
history of this city, to which I shall add 
a biography of its worthies, but I am an 
old man now, in my 79th year, and may 
not witness its completion, God’s holy will 
be done.” 


Among other literary labours, Dr. Oliver 
contributed for many years a valuable 
series of letters, under the signature 
“Curiosus,” to the columns of the “ Exeter 
Flying Post.” He also edited a small 
volume, “ Merrye Englaunde; or, The 
Golden Dayes of Good Queene Bess ;” and 
his name stands first as one of the three 
editors of “‘ Westcote’s Survey of Devon,” 
first printed in 1845; with his friend, 
Mr. Pitman Jones, he compiled a History 
of Exeter Guildhall in 1845; and he ren- 
dered valuable aid to Mr. Ralph Barnes 
in the editorship of Bishop Lacy’s Liber 
Pontificalis, 8vo., 1847. 

Dr. Oliver’s last illness was of short 
duration ; on the 19th of March he was 
seized with paralysis, and on the 23rd he 
passed from among us, and entered into 
his rest. It is not a little singular that 
the day before his seizure a report was 
circulated in Exeter of his sudden decease. 
On several of his friends repairing to his 
house to make enquiries, they were received 
by the Doctor, (who always enjoyed a little 
pleasantry,) and who assured them, on his 
word as a Catholic divine, that he was 
neither dead nor speechless, and that they 
might tuke the assurance in the plain 
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literal meaning of the words, there being 
neither mental reservation nor any desire 
to pass himself off falsely as a man still 
> living. 

His funeral, which took place on 
April 2, was attended by many desirous 
of paying the last token of respect to one 
they had long and worthily loved. His 
mortal remains lie interred near the high 
altar in the chapel he served so long and 
so faithfully ; but his amiable and Christian 
character will long survive in the memories 
of his friends, and few names will remain 
more pleasingly connected with the past 
history of Exeter than that of George 
Oliver. 





Mr. Jonn Pacer, OF BRISTOL. 
March 28. At his residence on Durd- 
ham-down, aged 75, Mr. John Peace, for 

many years City Librarian of Bristol. 


“ Many of our readers,” says “ Felix Far- 
ley’s Journal,” — “certainly the general 
public, will ask what there was remarkable 
in Mr. Peace that calls for a special notice 
from the pen of the local journalist. We 
answer in the ordinary sense of the word, 
nothing remarkable ; for if there was one 
man more than another unostentatious, 
undemonstrative, and retiring, almost to 
a degree of shyness, it was John Peace. 
He had a few intimate attached friends, 
but his fellow-citizens generally he did not 
know, neither did they know him. Still, 
in the little circle in which he moved for 
many years, and the members of which 
regarded the upright, amiable, and, we 
might say, studious hermit with affection, 
were Southey, and Wordsworth, and Cole- 
ridge, whom he had known when they 
werestruggling into literary fame, and were 
frequent visitors, and even sojourners in 
this city; and who in after time, when 
they were in the fulness of their reputa- 
tion, never came into the west of England 
without calling at the Library in King- 
street, and spending some time with their 
old friend. 

“ Mr. Peace, however, was not merely 
the friend of authors, but an author him- 
self. We are, not aware that he ever 
wrote more than one book, but that has 
an excellence sufficient to make the lite- 
rary reputation of any man. With cha- 
racteristic modesty—we might say shy- 
ness—Mr, Peace never placed his name 
on the title-page of ‘An Apology for Ca- 
thedral Service’ (1839), which he dedi- 
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cated to Wordsworth, but it was well 
known, even at the time, that the writer 
was the regular and decorous worshipper 
at our old College, the quiet, thoughtful 
attendant who, for many years, was never 
missed at either of the Sunday services 
from his place in the stalls by the side of 
the bishop’s throne. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that a book written in more 
beautiful or true spirit, or shewing a juster 
appreciation and understanding of the pro- 
per application of music to the worship of 
God, we have never read. It is a specimen 
of the best ‘ English undefiled,’ such Eng- 
lish as his friend Southey delighted to 
read and write in; it is learned without 
pretension, and there breathes throughout 
its pages a tone of harmonious piety, like 
the subdued music of the old organ he 
loved to listen to. Indeed, the character 
of the ‘ Apology’ and its author are best 
and most happily described by the late 
Professor Walmisley, in his ‘ History of 
Cathedral Music’ (1845)—a book of great 
ability and justly high authority, reprinted 
in an enlarged form from the ‘ British and 
Foreign Review. The Doctor plainly 
enough indicated who the writer of the 
* Apology’ was in the following :— 
“«The “ Apology for the Cathedral 
Service” is written by a man of whose 
class and character we did not think there 
was a living example. He has the feelings, 
the spirit, almost the language of George 
Herbert, “who made, twice a week, a 
thankful: pilgrimage from Bemerton to 
Salisbury for the sake of enjoying the 
cathedral service, which, when well and 
reverently performed,” adds the author of 
the “ Apology,” “is one of the purest, 
feasts to be enjoyed on earth... . He 
enters upon these musings with no hostile 
feelings towards any part of the universal 
Church, but surely with especial love for 
that branch of it which God’s own right 
hand hath planted, and which hath been 
watered with the dew of His blessing in 
this most favoured kingdom.” The author 
of this unpretending volume must surely 
dwell under the shadow of the cathedral— 
perhaps the quiet inmate of some library, 
for his knowledge of books is large and 
general. There is such a holy calm, such 
unaffected piety, such Christian zeul per- 
vading the work, that no dignitary of the 
Church but might envy the spirit that 
could prompt and the taste that could 
utter language so pure and so eloquent, 
This work, like that of Mr. Latrobe, has 
excited little attention; the clamorous. 
pulpiteers and conflicting partisans in the , 
Church have no sympathy with such a 
writer, and we never. remember to have , 
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seen the “ Apology” mentioned or quoted, 
except by Mr. Jebb and the author of the 
** Choral Service.” ’ 

“Mr. Peace’s book fully justifies all 
that is here said of it; yet even this high 
praise, and the encomiums, equally warm, 
subsequently bestowed upon it by other 
and leading reviews, could never induce 
the shy and studious man to emerge from 
his incognito and privacy among the old 
black oak shelves and black-lettered books 
in the ancient City Library, founded, ‘ ad- 
joining the wall of Bristol,’ by the lettered 
munificence of Archbishop Matthews. John 
Peace never had his name printed in the 
rubricated title of the work issued from 
Bohn’s press. 

“Mr. Peace, who was a Bristolian,— 
and had two brothers respectable trades- 
men in Bristol,—succeeded the Rev. — 
Carter, of Bathampton, as keeper of the 
City Library, and continued in the post 
until the separation of the Bristol and 
City Libraries, previously held under one 
roof, when the former was removed to the 
top of Park-street, and the latter became 
a perfectly ‘ Free’ Library, and was com- 
mitted by the Corporation to the care of 
Mr. Pryce, its present active and intelli- 
gent superintendent. Mr. Peace then 
retired from the old house in King-street, 
not without a pang at leaving his ancient 
tomes, which, like household gods, had 
surrounded him with their familiar bind- 
ings for so many years; seated in the 
midst of which, and at the massive oak 
reading-table, under the beautiful and 
elaborate mantel-piece, carved by Grinling 
Gibbons, he felt happy and tranquil, with- 
out a moment's feeling of envy for the 
wealthier lot of those rich traders whose 
wagons of merchandise rolled by the li- 
brary from morning till night. 

“The librarian was a perfect type of 
the old Church and King man, some would 
call him in these days a ‘fossil Tory ;’ yet, 
strange to say, for thirty years he never 
read a newspaper, having made a promise 
to himself that, considering the time de- 
voted to such ephemeral reading wasted, 
he would husband his hours for more solid 
study. The olf bachelor indeed was not 
without his peculiarities, and this was one 
of them; still, somehow he contrived to 
be acquainted with the progress of public 
matters; for though he would not read it, 
he was never above hearing the news from 
some friend who would loox in for a daily 
chat with him. Mr. Peace bad attained 
at the time of his death the ‘allotted age’ 
of threescore and ten, and for some years 
resided in a pretty cottage on the skirts 
of the Downs, whose sylvan beauties he 


enjoyed in his own thoughtfal, simple way, 
on the principle, perhaps, of the motto 
which he prefixes to the first chapter of 
his ‘Apology,’ ‘God made the country, 
and man made the town.’ We cannot, 
perhaps, more appropriately close our no- 
tice of the late librarian than by copyin; 
the last page of his work on cathedr 
service :— 

“* Seeing the incertitude of all human 
knowledge and science—what shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue—how 
great is the privilege of being called daily 
to listen to the oracles of truth itself! to 
find a sanctuary for ever open, whither 
we may find a refuge from that tumult of 
the world, in which so great a portion of 
mankind is involved, and where we may 
breathe on earth the air of paradise! Who 
shall set bounds~to the blessed conse- 
quences that would follow from there 
being assembled in each of our cities, as 
often as the sun rises and sets, a large 
congregation ofdevout worshippers, drawn 
to God’s house by the solemn and dignified 
performance of a service established there 
for His honour? The effect would not 
be confined to the place, nor to the hour of 
prayer. It would be expansive. There is 
nothing to forbid the hope that such wor- 
shippers, upon leaving the temple, might 
carry into society at large some portion of 
that benign influence which came over 
them upon entering it, when as yet all 
lips were closed, and they were only ad- 
monished by its eloquent silence :— 

Hark ! how the sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 
In still small accents whispering from the ground, 

A grateful earnest of eternal peace !’” 


Mr. Joun TAYLEURE. 

March 28. In Adelaide-street, Strand, 
aged 79, Mr. John Tayleure, picture and 
print-seller. 

Mr, Tayleure was born at Pontefract in 
Yorkshire on the 26th of March, 1782. 
At an early age he was initiated in the 
drama, and in 1807 he was engaged at the 
Liverpool Theatre, where, and at_ Manches- 
ter, he continued for fourteen years, and 
became a very popular favourite. The 
characters he performed were such as were 
personated by Liston, Emery, and Fawell 
in London, and he was particularly suc- 
cessful as Baillie Nicol Jarvie. In 1821 
he was engaged by Mr. Morris for the new 
Haymarket Theatre, where he made his 
first appearance as Acres in the “Rivals.” 
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He was afterwards engaged at Drury- 
lane and the Lyceum, where he was 
the original representative of Killian in 
Weber’s Opera of Der Freischutz. 

About thirty years ago he commenced 
business as a printseller in the house in 
which he died, and after a few yeurs he 
entirely relinquished the stage, and devoted 
himself to the study of the fine arts, to 
which he had been attached from boyhood. 
He was curious not only in prints, but in 
paintings and autographs, and obtained a 
considerable share of the patronage of 
collectors. He retained to his advanced 
age not only the faculties of his mind, but 
the full possession of his vocal powers, 
particularly in his favourite song, “The 
Birks of Aberfeldie.” 

He married in 1821 Miss Grant, of the 
Liverpool Theatre, who was engaged with 
him at the Haymarket, where she was 
well known to the play-going public as a 
clever “old maid.” At the Lyceum they were 
very successful as Tag and Miss Pickle, in 
the duet of “ Oh thou wert born to please 
me!” There is a picture of him in this 
character, painted by Clint, in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Liverpool, for which 
the late Earl paid the artist 1,100 
guineas. 

Mrs. Tayleure survives her husband, 
without children. He lived and died much 
respected, as an honest and upright man. 


W. Patrick, Esq., W.S. 

Feb. 28. In Albany-street, Edinburgh, 
aged 91, William Patrick, Esq., of Rough- 
wood, Ayrshire, Writer to the Signet, one 
of the oldest members of the legal pro- 
fession in Scotland. 

The deceased was the youngest son of 
Mr. John Patrick, of Trearne, in Ayrshire. 
At an age much earlier than usual he en- 
tered the University of Glasgow. Among 
his contemporaries were the late Lord 
Corehouse, Thomas Thompson, Principal 
Clerk of Session, and Principal Macfar- 
lane—all of whom he survived. After 
finishing with honour his studies at that 
University, he went to Edinburgh, where 
he became an apprentice to the late David 
Stewart, Esq., W.S., of Stewarthall, and 
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afterwards succeeded to his business, Mr, 
Patrick was admitted a member of the 
Society of Writers to the Signet June 28, 
1793, and continued until within the last 
ten or fifteen years in the active practice 
of his profession. At the period of his 
decease he had been sixty-eight years a 
member, and then stood at the head of 
the list, as the father of the Society. He 
studied carefully, whilst young, the prin- 
ciples of Scottish law under the late Pro- 
fessor Hume. With the bencfits of the 
practical experience acquired during his 
apprenticeship, united with the faculties 
of untiring application, a quick appre- 
hension, a powerful intellect, a sound 
judgment, and a wonderful memory, Mr. 
Patrick began the battle of life, more than 
seventy years ago, with every prospect of 
success. 

Nor were those prospects doomed to 
be disappointed. His business rapidly in- 
creased, through the singular energy, 
skill, and capacity which he displayed. 
In addition to much private business, as 
well as a large ordinary court practice, he 
acquired a large business of a special kind, 
arising out of the questions raised at the 
Michaelmas Head Courts among free- 
holders, relative to the validity of the 
votes made up. This was before the pass- 
sing of the Reform Act in 1832, For 
more than a quarter of a century he was 
employed by, and acted as the agent of, 
the Liberal party in the county of Ren- 
frew. His conveyancing skill was of the 
greatest service to the party for whom he 
acted; and it was universally conceded 
that in this walk of his profession he had 
no superior. 

The following tribute is paid to Mr. 
Patrick’s character by a writer in an 
Ayrshire paper :—“ Distinguished by un- 
common ability, no less than by unsullied 
integrity, he enjoyed a most extensive 

ractice, and by the constant exercise of 

is great talents for so extended a period 
of time, it is no wonder that he realized 
a large fortune. A great portion of it 
was invested in the purchase of several 
landed estates. ‘The same energy and 
skill which distinguished him in his prto- 
fession he likewise exhibited in the many 


_ judicious improvements he made upon his 


properties. He was well acquainted with 
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practical agriculture, and with the various 
and improved systems of cropping and 
dairy management. He early adopted 
and promoted the system of tile-draining, 
and judiciously sheltered his lands with 
plantations. 

“ The integrity of his character was at- 
tacked at a late period of his life in a 
vexatious lawsuit. The case was proven 
to have had no foundation, but the want 
of facts was attempted to be supplied by 
unmeasured abuse. The mark was clearly 
overshot. The abuse was overlaid. The 
judge held, with respect to the course of 
conduct pursued towards him, that he had 
been exposed to a ‘persecution’ that was 
‘ relentless,’ to ‘aspersions’ that were ‘un- 
founded,’ and to litigation that was ‘most 
unjustifiable.’ Not only so, but the feel- 
ing of indignation in the west of Scot- 
land was so great, that an address was 
presented to him, congratulating him on 
the successful termination of the suit, and 
expressing the deepest respect for his cha- 
racter, private worth, and public useful- 
ness. This address had above a hundred 
names appended to it. It included the 
name of the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county of Ayr, the members of Parlia- 
ment for the counties of Ayr, Renfrew, 
and Bute, a great many landed proprie- 
tors, gentlemen, and private and pro- 
fessional friends and acquaintances.” 

Though no public speaker or hustings 
politician, Mr. Patrick was a man of large 
and philanthropic mind, and he has be- 
queathed no less than 10,0002. in aid of 
various charitable and educational institu- 
tions in various parts of Ayrshire and in 
Edinburgh. He also raised a monument 
in Ayrshire at his own expense to the 
Scottish patriot chief, and gave a hand- 
some contribution to the Wallace monu- 
ment recently erected near Stirling.— 
Law Times. 


_—_- 


Mr. FRANCIS MACPHERSON. 

March 30. In King William-street, 
West Strand, aged about 65, Mr. Francis 
Macpherson, bookseller and publisher. 

The deceased gentleman was born in 
the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, about the 
year 1795. He entered the Royal Navy 
at an early age, in which he served for 
some time as secretary’s clerk to the late 
Rear-Admiral Sir Harry Burrard Neale, 
Bart., then. second in. command .of the 


Channel Fleet. He saw some active ser- 
vice in the blockading squadron before 
Brest, but being paid off at the peace of 
1814, he changed his plans of life, and re- 
solved to enter upon business as a book- 
seller in London. 

With this view he entered the house of 
Mr. Cuthell, the well-known classical 
bookseller in Holborn, whose business he 
managed for many years, and whom he 
eventually succeeded on his retirement. 
Here he gained an intimate acquaintance 
with the various editions of the ancient 
classics—a department in the bookselling 
business in which he was equalled by few, 
and certainly excelled by none, It was 
the acknowledged soundness of his in- 
formation upon classical literature which 
led him to remove to Oxford upon the 
death of Mr. Talboys, some twenty-one 
years ago; while in Oxford he published 
several of the annual Prize Poems and 
Prize Essays, and managed to bring to- 
gether around him a very fair share of 
business. There he remained until be- 
tween two and three years ago, when in 
consequence of the great changes intro- 
duced into the University system through 
the recommendations of the University 
Commissioners, his business decreased so 
much as to induce him to resolve to re- 
turn to London. 

The necessity of effecting a complete 
change of stock upon each of these occa- 
sions, together with the serious expences 
of two removals and the fitting up of fresh 
places of business, occasioned large drains 
upon his purse, which caused him much 
anxiety, and told severely upon his health, 


tthe more severely because he felt that it 


was just at a moment when the addition 
of a little extra capital would have secured 
him a fair chance on re-commencing busi- 
ness in the midst of the competition of 
this great metropolis. 

Mr. Macpherson was a most honourable 
and straightforward man; a man of his 
word, and of strict integrity; and under 
great roughness and coldness of manner, 
and some eccentricity of character, con- 
cealed a very warm and generous heart. 
We have it from one who knew him well, 
(and the -fact deserves to be placed on 
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record here,) that although his means 
were far from abundant, he gave no less 
a-sum than £100 in aid of the collection 
made on behalf of the widow and children 
of the late Mr. Pickering a few years since. 

Mr. Macpherson was never married, and 
we believe had no near relative of any 
kind. 


Franois Hurt, Esq. 

April 1. At Alderwasley, Derbyshire, 
aged 57, Francis Hurt, Esq., J.P. and 
D.L., who last year filled the office of 
high sheriff. 

Mr. Hurt, who was the representative 
of an old Derbyshire family, was born in 
1808. He married, in the year 1829, 
Cecilia Emily, daughter of Wm. Norman, 
Esq., of Melton Mowbray, by his wife, the 
Lady Elizabeth Manners, sister of the 
Duke of Rutland, and by her, who sur- 
vives him, has had issue fifteen children, 
eleven sons and four daughters. He is 
succeeded by Albert Frederick, his eldest 
surviving. son, who was born in 1835, and 
isa lieutenant in the Wirksworth Rifle 
Volunteers. Two of his sons, officers in the 
army, fell in the Crimean campaign, viz. 
Francis Richard, who was killed in the 
attack on the Redan in 1855; and Henry 
Francis Eden, in the battle of Inkerman 
in 1854. 

Mr. Hurt, who was highly respected 
throughout the county, was, in every sense 
of the word, an English country gentle- 
man, and he delighted in all that makes 
a country life pleasant and enjoyable. 
Kindly and agreeable in manners, frank 
and open in disposition, evincing a desire 
at all times to see those around him, or 
with whom he came in contact, happy, he 
was beloved by all, and his society was 
much sought. 

Mr. Hurt’s father, Francis Edw. Hurt, 
Esq., of Alderwasley and Castern, was 
high sheriff in 1814, and married, in 1802, 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Richard 
Arkwright, Esq., of Willersley Castle, by 
whom he had (besides the now deceased 
gentleman) six daughters, one of whom is 
married to Lord Auckland, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. His grandfather, Francis 
Hurt, Esq., was high sheriff in 1778. 


Patrick Durr, Esq. 

April 2. At Elgin, aged 69, Patrick 
Duff, Esq., town-clerk. 

The deceased, a man of note in the 
north of Scotland, was born at Elgin on 
December 2, 1791, and was the third 
Patrick Duff in regular descent in the 
same family who held the office of town- 
clerk of Elgin—his grandfather, his father, 
and himself having all held the office in 
succession, their united terms of office 
extending to nearly 100 years. His grand- 
father was appointed town-clerk in 1766; 
and his father in early life held the office 
jointly with his grandfather. Upon the 
resignation of the latter in 1787, Mr. 
George Fenton, afterwards Sheriff-sub- 
stitute of Elginshire, was appointed joint- 
clerk along with the second Mr. Patrick 
Duff. On September 14, 1812, Mr. Fenton 
resigned the office of joint-clerk; and the 
Council declining to continue a joint-clerk- 
ship longer, at that date appointed Mr. 
Patrick Duff, senior, town-clerk, and his 
son (the gentleman just deceased) his 
assistant and successor. He continued in 
this capacity till his father died, in 1822, 
when he became sole occupant of the office, 
by virtue of his appointment in 1812. 
The late Mr. Patrick Duff had therefore 
officiated as town-clerk, jointly and singly, 
for the long period of forty-eight and 
a-half years. 


“We have difficulty now-a-days,” says 
the “ Elgin Courier,” “in realizing the im- 
portant influence of Mr. Duff’s family, 
forty years ago, locally and politically. 
The second Mr. Patrick Duff for many 
years wielded a more powerful influence 
in Elgin than perhaps any other man ever 
did. The Town Council of that day was 
not simply a municipal body; its political 
influence was equal to the power and in- 
fluence of the whole constituency of modern 
times. To secure its support was to pos- 
sess the entire political influence in the 
district. In municipal matters, too, its 
affairs were practically transacted with 
closed doors, ‘There was no local press or 
other means of bringing its proceedings 
before the public, and it wielded all the 
power of a municipal corporation, without 
the wholesome influence that is now ex- 
ercised by public opinion. If its actings 
were not always such as would be tolerated 
now, the explanation will be found in the 
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fact that it was in a great measure self- 
elected and irresponsible. In such a body, 
the town-clerk was necessarily an in- 
fluential and important personage; and 
when the second Mr. Duff was in his zenith, 
he was unquestionably the most influential 
person in the city. A man of active habits, 
of good talents, and high social position, 
he was not only the leading, but the ruling 
spirit in Elgin. His son and successor, 
who has just been removed from us, had 
only been nine or ten years in office, when 
the Reform Bill broke down the old system, 
created a new constituency, deprived the 
Council of its political power, and neces- 
sarily reduced the influence of its clerk to 
that legitimately flowing from his office. 
It deserves to be noticed, however, that, 
from first to last, the late Mr. Patrick 
Duff faithfully and conscientiously dis- 
charged the duties of his office, to the 
satisfaction of the Council and community, 
and lived on terms of good-will and friend- 
ship with all classes in the city.” 


Mr. Patrick Duff received his educa- 


tion at the Grammar-school of Elgin, and ° 


afterwards attended the University of 
Edinburgh, to which he repaired at the 
early age of fourteen. He studied the 
classics under Professor Christison, and 
was a class-fellow of the late Lord Ruther- 
ford.. He also studied natural history 
under Professor Jamieson, and appears to 
have imbibed at this time the taste for 
that science, and more especially for 
mineralogy, which distinguished him in 
after life. During the time that he at- 
tended the Law Classes, he was in the 
office of Aineas Macbean, Esq., Writer to 
the Signet, a gentleman who had been at 
one period a clerk in his father’s office in 
Elgin, and in whose house he had oppor- 
tunities of meeting some of the most 
eminent men in the legal profession—such 
as the late Lord Cockburn, Mr. Thomas 
Thomson, and others. After completing 
his studies at Edinburgh, he returned to 
Elgin, and entered his father’s office, and 
some time afterwards became a partner in 
the business; and, as has been already 
noticed, shortly after assistant and suc- 
cessor to his father as town-clerk. 

Mr. Duff being from early life afflicted 
with asthma, took every opportunity of 
cultivating out-of-door objects of interest. 
Hence he held in succession the farms of 
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Lochinver and Bardon. It was the same 
feeling which led him to the study of 
geology, in which he attained great emi- 
nence, so much so as to become quite an 
authority, being visited by Mr. Hugh 
Miller, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir Philip 
Egerton, the Earl of Enniskillen, &., 
when they happened to come North on 
a geological tour. Mr. Duff’s great feat 
was the discovery of a cast in the Spynie 
quarry, in 1851, of the remarkable reptile 
which, from the place of its discovery, was 
named Telerpeton Elginense, and which 
has served to prove that the strata of 
rocks, in which it and another remarkable 
fossil, the stagonolepis, are found, cannot 
be separated, in their lithological character, 
from the Old Red Sandstone. Mr. Duff 
was unmarried, and a family long con- 
nected with Elgin have no direct de- 
scendant bearing their own name.—_Banff- 
shire Journal. 


Dr. Witu1aM ConoLtxy. 

[We have been requested by a friend 
of the deceased to insert the fullowing 
brief notice of this eminent physician. ] 

The late Dr. Conolly, whose death is re- 
corded in the Obituary of the January 
Number of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinez, 
ought not to be allowed to pass from 
among us without at least a brief mourn- 
ful regard; for he was one of the orna- 
ments of Humanity, and whilst warmly 
esteemed for his amiable social qualities 
by a wide circle of attached friends, was 
no less highly appreciated in the profes- 
sion to which he belonged, and especially 
in that important branch of it to which 
he directed his most earnest attention. 
The name of Conolly, indeed, is, and long 
will be, inseparable from the highest honour 
that can attend the philanthropic treat- 
ment of the greatest calamity that can 
befall our fellow creatures. Dr. William 
Conolly was the brother of Dr. John, whose 
labours in this interesting cause. have 
spread his fame throughout the world, 
and entitled him to the gratitude of every 
lover of his kind. To him we owe much 
of that happily now prevailing and most 
beautiful union of the tenderest cares and 
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sympathies with the largest success in 


the mitigation and cure of insanity. Like 
his brother, Dr. William devoted himself 
to a similar course, and at the head of 
a large establishment demonstrated the 
efficacy of tenderness, instead of rigour 
and cruelty, in the control of mental 
aberrations; and that most forlorn delu- 
sory melancholy, and even outrage, could 
be converted into a degree of rational 
comfort, undreamed of by medical science 
till within the last thirty years. To 
have fulfilled this mission and adorned 
this station is a tribute due to the me- 
mory of the departed; and we have only 
to put up a prayer that the example 
primarily emanating from his yet more 
celebrated brother may never be lost sight 
of by those to whom the charge of the 
afflicted is entrusted, thus enabling them 
to rank among the benefactors of man- 
kind. 


CLERGY DECEASED, 


March 4. At Madras, Dr. Thomas Dealtry, 
Lord: Bishop of Madras. He entered St. Cathe- 
rine’s Halil, Cambridge, somewhat later in life 
than is usually the case, and in 1828 received the 
degree of LL.B., taking at the same time honours 
as a first classman in the Civil Law Tripos, there 
being but three in the first class, and Mr. Dealtry 
being “‘bracketed second,” the late Rev. Lord 
Augustus Fitzclarence, LL.B., Rector of Maple- 
durham, Oxfordshire, being in the same year 
placed in the third class in the Tripos. After 
taking Holy Orders, Mr. Dealtry served in subor- 
dinate posts in the Church for a few years, and in 
1835 was appointed Archdeacon of Calcutta. This 
post he held for rather more than thirteen years, 
and, on resigning it, returned to England. In 
1846 the then Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
He was for some time minister of St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford-row, after the Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist Noel had seceded from the Church of 
England. He was appointed to the bishopric of 
Madras in 1849, on the retirement of Bishop 
Spencer, now Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 

March 21. At Beneavin, Finglas, co. Dublin, 
aged 69, Edward John Evans, M.A.., for forty- 
two years Vicar of Kilbroney, Rostrevor. 

March 2%. At Liverpool, aged 26, the Rev. 
Orlando Charriere Balls, M.A., of St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge, Curate of St. Mary’s, Edge- 
hill, and one of the Masters in the Upper School 
of the Royal Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 

March 2%, At Wembley, Middlesex, aged 82, 
the Rev. Brownlow Villiers Layard, Rector of 
Uffington and Vicar of Tallington. He was the 
eldest son of Dr. Layard, Dean of Bristol, and 
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was formerly Domestic Chaplain to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Kent. 

March 27. At Withington, Lancash., aged 40, 
the Rev. John Hanson Hatfield, M.A. 

March 29. At Oakfield, Gatacre, near Liver- 
pool, aged 61, the Rev. John Alex. Wilson, M.A. 

At Harker Grange, near Carlisle, aged 42, the 
Rev. Joseph Lowther Hodgson, M.A., Incumbent 
of Wetheral with Warwick, Cumberland, and 
third son of the late Wm. Hodgson, esq., of 
Houghton-house, in that county. 

March 30. At the Rectory, Hinton St. George, 
Somersetshire, of apoplexy, aged 57, the Rev. 
Thomas Newbery, M.A., Rector of Hinton St. 
George and Seavington St. Michael cum Din- 
nington, and Domestic Chaplain to Earl Poulett. 

March 31. At Genoa, the Rev. Archibald Ber- 
tram Mounsey, B.A., of Emm. Coll., Cambridge, 
only surviving son of the late Samuel Mounsey, 
esq., of Rochdale, Lancashire. 

April 2. At Winterbourne, Teignmouth, aged 
88, the Rev. William Page Richards, LL.D., 
Rector of Stoke Abbas, Dorset. 

April 6. At Bath, aged 82, the Rev. Michael 
Terry, Rector of Mildenhall, Wilts. 

April 7. Aged 53, the Rev. James Grisdale 
Fawcett, B.A., Vicar of Warthill, and Perpetual 
Curate of Stockton-on-the-Forest, Yorkshire. 

April 9. At Wramplingham, Norfolk, aged 73, 
the Rev. John Stephenson Cann. 

April 10. Aged 70, the Rev. W. Hodge, of 
Great Berkhampstead, Herts. 

April li, At the Rectory, Portumna, Ireland, 
aged 58, the Rev. Charles Paul, Rector of Por- 
tumna, and formerly Vicar of Wellow, co. 
Somerset. 

April 15. At the Parsonage, Horspath, near 
Oxford, aged 48, the Rev. William Edwards. 

April 16. At the Rectory, West Dean, near 
Salisbury, aged 73, the Rev. Francis Glossop, 
M.A., Rector of West Dean. 

Aprill7. At Sutton-on-the-Hill, Derbyshire, 
aged 63, the Rev. German Buckston. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

Dec. —, 1860. At Tien-tsin, China, Edw. Wallis, 
Assistant Surgeon, Fane’s Horse, son of Charles 
Edward Wallis, of Great Marlborough-st., and 
Meadow-house, Kensal-green. 

Jan. 17, 1861. At Mimosa-farm, Illawarra, Tas- 
mania, aged 61, Capt. Alexander Mackenzie, of 
Akilibuy, late Ordnance Barrack-Master, Wool- 
wich. 

Jan, 20. At Jaulna, aged 21, Mary Laura, 
wife of F. W. Bedingfeld, esq., H.M.’s 3rd Madras 
European Regt. 

Jan.25. At Debrooghar, Upper Assam, Bengal, 
aged 60, Col. Simon Fraser Hannah, second son 
of the late Henry Hannah, collector of excise, 
Elgin. Mr. Hannab was forty years in the ser- 
vice of the Hon. East India Company, and for 
some time commanded the lst Assam Light In- 
fantry Battalion. 

Jan. 31. At Seetapore, Oude, aged 24, George 
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Russell Salmon, esq., Lieut. Royal Artillery, 
youngest son of the late John Salmon, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Victoria, British Columbia, sud- 
denly, of congestion of the brain, aged 25, Edw. 
Napier Berkeley, eldest son of Major Portman, 
Dean’s-court, Dorsetshire. 

Feb.7. At Sydney, New South Wales, aged 21, 
Eleanor Elizabeth, third dau. of Sir Alfred Ste- 
phen, Chief Justice; and, shortly afterwards, on 
the same day, aged 79, Eleanor Martha, mother 
of Lady Stephen, and widow of the Rev. William 
Bedford, D.D., Senior Chaplain of Tasmania. 

Feb. 10. Killed in action at Huirangi, New 
Zealand, Capt. T. G. Strange, of the 65th Regt. 

Feb. 17. On board the hospital screw steam- 
ship ‘‘ Mauritius,” off the Cape of Good Hope, 
and on his way home from China, aged 29, F. 
Alexander Lawford, Lieut. 50th Bengal Native 
Infantry, and of Fane’s Horse, second son of 
Lieut.-Col. Edw. Lawford, H.M.’s Madras En- 
gineers. 

Feb. 19. At Bombay, aged 26, Dr. Edmund L. 
M. Larken, of H.M.’s Indian Army. 

Near Congo River, West Coast of Africa, of 
fever, aged 23, Lieut. Chas. Wm. Thackeray, 
R.N., of H.M.S. “‘ Wrangler,” youngest son of 
the late Gen. Thackeray, R.E. 

Feb. 28. At Frogmore, aged 72, Col. Sir George 
Couper, Controller of the Household of H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Kent. He was born in 1788, and 
was the son of Robert Couper, M.D., of Clary, 
near Wigtoun. Before Sir George became con- 
nected with the Royal household, he saw con- 
siderable active service in the army. He was 
assistant-engineer at Copenhagen; as captain in 
the 92nd he served with General Sir John Moore’s 
army in Sweden and in Portugal, and he was 
Aide-de-Camp to Lord Dalhousie in Walcheren. 
He served as first Aide-de-Camp to General Sir 
H. Clinton in the Peninsula in 1811 and 1812, 
and in a similar capacity to Lord Dalhousie from 
1812 to the close of the war, and was present in 
all the actions in which those generals com- 
manded divisions. The gallant Colonel was 
Assistant Quartermaster-Gen. with the army 
in the Gulf of Mexico in 1814-15. He had ob- 
tained the silver war-medal with four clasps for 
Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, and the Pyrenees. 
Sir George was secretary to General Sir James 
Kempt when Master-General of the Ordnance, 
and subsequently accompanied the late Earl of 
Durham to Canada, on that nobleman’s appoint- 
ment as Governor-General. On the retirement 
of the late Sir John Conroy he was selected to 
fill the post of Principal Equerry and Controller 
of the Household to the Duchess of Kent. In 
1831 he was made a Companion of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and in 1838 nomi- 
nated a Companion of the Order of the Bath. 
Sir George, who was created a baronet in June, 
1841, married on June 1, 1822, Elizabeth, dau. 
of Sir John Wilson, of the Home, Westmoreland. 
He is succeeded in the baronetcy by his son G. 
E. W. Couper, born April 29, 1824. 

March1. At Madras, Capt. W. C. I. F. Bird, 
of the 40th Regt. M.N.1., only son of the late W. 
G. Bird, esq., of the Bombay Civil Service. 
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March 2. At Burrisaul, Bengal, Rich. Cairnes 
Raikes, Bengal Civil Service, eldest son of Rich. 
Mee Raikes, esq., of Dover. 

Marchi?. At Colaba, near Bombay, aged 30, 
Henry George Monk, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 56th 
Foot, only son of the Rev. E. G. Monk, Vicar of 
Much Cowarne, Herefordshire, 

March8. At Raneegunge, near Calcutta, of 
cholera, aged 49, Lieut.-Col. Edward Knollys, of 
H.M.’s 75th Regt., second surviving son of the 
late General William Knollys, Earl of Banbury. 

March 10. At St. Anne’s-hill, Blarney, co. 
Cork, Marianne, wife of Wm. Denny, esq., D.L., 
of Tralee, co. Kerry. 

March 11. At Mhow, Sophie, wife of Major 
Winckworth Scott, 13th Native Infantry, Bombay, 
and elder dau. of the late Jeffery Amherst Sin- 
clair, M.D., Surgeon-General, Bombay Medical 
Board. 

March 12. At Point de Galle, aged 39, Major 
W. C, Vunderspar, Ceylon Rifle Regt., eldest son 
of the late J. J. Vanderspar, esq. 

March 13. On board the P. and O. steamer 
* Bengal,” between Aden and Suez, Henry Fom- 
belle Siddons, Capt. 3rd Madras Light Cavalry, 
and Commandant of the Hon. the Governor’s 
Body Guard at Madras. 

March 15. At Lucknow, of smallpox, aged 
25, Lieut. Charles James Wrench, of the 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusileers, third son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Wrench, Vicar of Salehurst, Sussex. 

At Melton, of consumption, aged 48, John 
Holmes, the well-known northern jockey. 

At Boun Island, Bermuda, Anne Elizabeth 
Wood, wife of Capt. Newland, R.N., Comptroller 
of H.M.’s Convict Establishment, Bermuda, 

March 16. At Coombe, Teignmouth, aged 82, 
John Howard, esq. 

In London, aged 24, Lady Matilda Butler, 
youngest dau. of the Countess of Glengall and 
the late Richard, Earl of Glengall. She had 
only returned recently to town from Torquay, 
where she had been residing during the winter 
with the view to benefit her health, but without 
avail. Lady Matilda was born on the 20th of 
October, 1836. 

At Highfield, aged 68, Robert Pearce, esq., 
banker, of Southampton. 

March 17. At Easton, near Newbury, Berks, 
Capt. Charles Fraser, R.N., son of the late Gen. 
John Henry Fraser, of Ashling-house, Sussex, 
formerly of the Coldstream Guards, and who fell 
when in command of the troops at the buttle 
of Deeg. 

At Wenffrwd Glen, Miss Holley, of Plas 
Newydd, Llangollen. 

At her residence, Bank- ground, ‘ Conistone, 
aged 60, Miss Chambre, only dau. of the late 
Rev. Alan Chambre, M.A. 

At Haynes-hill, Barbados, aged 16, Mary Ogle, 
youngest dau. of the Hon. Sir R. Bowcher Clarke, 
C.B., Chief Justice of Barbados and the Wind- 
ward Islands. 

March 19. At Cheltenham, aged 64, Thomas 
Fishburn, esq., for nearly 30 years J.P. and De- 
puty-Lieut. for the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

Sir James Dalrymple Hay, bart. (mentioned at 
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p. 474), is succeeded by his son by his first mar- 
riage, John Charles Dalrymple, who was born 
at Edinburgh in 1821, and educated at Rugby. 
He entered the navy, and was mate of the “‘ Ben- 
bow” at the operations on the coast of Syria, 
including the bombardment of Beyrout and St. 
Jean d’Acre, and was specially mentioned for 
commanding a boat at the last place. As flag- 
lieutenant to Adm. Sir Thomas Cochrane, he 
participated in the operations in Maluday Bay 
and on the coast of Borneo in 1846; was com- 
mander of the ‘‘ Columbine,” and senior officer 
at the destruction of piratical vessels in Bias Bay, 
China, and Tonquin River, in 1849, for which he 
was promoted to captain, and received a service 
of plate from the merchants in China. He com- 
manded the “‘ Hannibal” during the late Russian 
war, and was present at the capture of Kertch 
and Kinburn, and at the bombardment and fall 
of Sebastopol. Sir John married, in 1847, the 
Hon. Eliza, dau. of the eighth Lord Napier. 

March 20. At St. Paul’s School, aged 57, 
Hannah, wife of the Rev. James Cooper. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 56, Maria Geor- 
gina, dau. of the late Gen. Gent. 

At Hyéres, Maria, dau. of the late Major-Gen, 
Conyers, C.B. 

On board the “ Pera,” from Malta, within a 
few hours of Southampton, Richard Jago Squire, 
esq., surgeon R.N. 

March 21, Suddenly, at his residence, Ashton- 
park, Preston, aged 50, Edward Peddon, esq., 
D.L. and J.P. for the county of Lancaster. 

In Chichester-road, Hyde-park, aged 68, Capt. 
John Fraser, R.N. He was son of the late James 
Fraser, esq., of Culduthel, Inverness-shire, and 
of Ravenhead, Lancashire. 

March 22. Aged 81, General Vernon, C.B., of 
Hilton-park, Staffordshire. He entered the army 
in 1798, served the campaign of 1808 and 1809 in 
the Peninsula as a Deputy-Assistant Adjutant- 
Gen., and subsequently in the same capacity with 
the Duke of Wellington’s army until June, 1811, 
and was present at the battle of Talavera. He 
served with the second battalion of the 66th at 
the surprise of a French division at Arroyo de 
Molino, and other operations, until the capture 
of Badajoz; with the Queen’s at the reduction of 
the forts and battle of Salamanca, where he was 
slightly wounded early in the day, and very 
severely at the close of the action, a ball having 
entered his breast and lodged near the heart. 
He followed the army again at the expiration of 
three weeks, and resumed the command of his 
regiment, with which he served in the various 
operations preceding, during, and subsequent to 
the siege of Burgos. He had received the gold 
medal for Salamanca, and the silver war-medal 
and one clasp for Talavera. 

At Highgate, aged 87, Charlotte Philippa, the 
last surviving child of the late Rev. 8. Furly, 
Rector of Roche, Cornwall. 

At Boughton, near Faversham, aged 81, 
Dorothy, relict of the Rev. G. P. Marsh, M.A. 

At Prinsted-lodge, Emsworth, aged 78, Major- 
General David Anderson Gibsone, Royal Marines 
Light Infantry, who formerly commanded the 
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Royal Marine Artillery. He entered the Royal 
Marines at an early age, and had seen consider- 
able service. In 1804 he was landed from the 
“‘ Thunderer” and served on shore in Bearhaven 
Bay, with a body of marines; in 1811 he served 
on board the “Safeguard” mortar brig in a 
severe action with a division of Danish gunboats 
off Anholt, on which occasion the vessel was 
engaged for three hours and a-half, and had 
nineteen of her crew killed or wounded out of a 
complement of twenty-nine. In 1812 he was 
engaged at Cateria, on the north coast of Spain, 
and accompanied Capt. Parke with two heavy 
guns intended for the army besieging Burgos. 
In the two following ‘years he served in the 
American war, and was present at the attack on 
Craney Island, taking of Hampton, defence of 
the lines of Chippewa, and on other occasions on 
the Niagara frontier, where he was severely 
wounded, 

At his residence, Brunswick-villas, St. John’s- 
wood, aged 70, Capt. R. Brockholes Parker, R.N. 

Aged 33, Bernard, eldest son of the late Bernard 
Brocas, esq., of Beaurepaire, Hants. 

At Hammersmith, Robert, eldest son of the late 
Robert Morris, esq., M.P. for Gloucester. 

At Sedgeford-hall, Norfolk, aged 71, Francis 
Cresswell, esq., of King’s Lynn. 

At Cefn Mine, Pwllheli, aged 56, Patrick Ogilvy 
Carnegy, esq., late of the H.E.1.C. Civil Service, 
and a Deputy-Lieut. of the county of Carnarvon. 

Suddenly, aged 79, Thomas Liversedge Fish, 
esq., of Walworth, Surrey, and of Knowle-cottage, 
Sidmouth. A local paper endorses the following 
notice of the deceased, from the “ Morning 
Chronicle :’—** This gentleman, known from his 
immense wealth as the ‘Golden’ Fish of the 
celebrated Knowle -cottage, near Sidmouth, 
Devon, expired suddenly at his town residence, 
which, for a gentleman of his great wealth, 
(about £20,000 a-year, besides considerable house 
property, ) is situate in an unaristocratic locality, 
viz. 18, Penton-row, Walworth-road, Newing- 
ton. His residing at the latter spot, although in 
all his arrangements therewith the same eccen- 
tricity prevailed, no doubt originally arose from 
attachment to the place of his birth and the 
residence of his father, who was one of the sitting 
magistrates at the old Union Hall Police-office, 
Though well known to the visitors of Sidmouth, 
&c., the public generally may not be aware that 
it is what is called a celebrated show house, to 
which free access can readily be obtained. It 
contains not only a variety of articles of great 
magnificence, but many of great antiquity, taste, 
and vertu. Singularly enough, Mr. Fish never 
appeared himself to enter into the full enjoyment 
of those luxuries at his command. He scarcely 
was ever to be seen abroad, and partook most 
sparingly of the simplest kind of diet, but a good 
table was provided for his servants; those in his 
town house consisting of a butler, coachman, and 
female servants; while, although keeping a 
carriage and horses, he never used them, but 
would hire a vehicle to convey him to or from 
the railway station. Two of his horses (a pair 
nearly milk-white) might be seen daily attached 
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to a very antique curricle, driven by an equally 
antique-looking coachman, around the streets of 
Walworth, &c., for exercise. Mr. Fish has died 
a bachelor, and, it is said, has but few relatives, 
and some little interest is felt as to what will be- 
come of his great wealth. Among the property 
are 400 public-houses.” 

March 23, At North-lodge, Ealing, Middlesex, 
Sarah, widow of the Hon. Hen. Arthur Annesley. 
She was the eldest dau. of B. Ainsworth, esq., of 
Hallowell, Lancashire, and married, in 1818, the 
Hon. Henry Arthur Annesley (younger brother 
of George, second Earl of Mountnorris, and 
cousin of Viscount Valentia), but was left his 
widow the same year without issue. 

At his residence, Victoria-terr., Exeter, aged 
61, William Christie Laing, esq., late of the 
H.E.1.C. Medical Service, and the Nizam’s 
Cavalry. 

At Abden-house, Prestonfield, Edinburgh, aged 
80, Thomas Nelson, esq., sen., publisher. 

At St. Nicholas Priory, Exeter, aged 80, the 
Rev. George Oliver, D.D. See OsrTuaRY. 

At Embsay, Yorkshire, Fanny Esther, wife of 
Col. G. W. Horton. 

At Alverstoke Rectory, Hants, Frances Mar- 
garet, youngest dau. of the Rev. Thos. Walpole. 

At Cambridge, Emma, eldest dau. of the late 
Isaiah Deck, esq., F.G.S. 

On board the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s steamer “ Malta,” aged 37, Capt. Richard 
Milford John Tozer, late of the 45th Regt. N.I. 

In Stephen’s-green, Dublin, aged 69, the Right 
Hon. Richd. Wilson Greene, late one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer in Ireland. He was a son of 
the late Sir Jonas Greene, Recorder of Dublin, 
and was born in 1791; was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated and ob- 
tained the gold medal in 1811; was called to the 
Trish Bar in 1814, and elected a Bencher of the 
King’s Inns, Dublin, in 1834. Under the Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel he was made First 
Serjeant. He was Solicitor-General when the 
present Master of the Rolls filled the office of 

- Attorney-General, and in 1844 he was engaged in 
the State prosecutions, when the law officers of 
the Crown had to contend with the most for- 
midable bar ever mustered in the Dublin courts. 
O’Connell used to say that bis opinions had “ the 
sterling ring of legal power.” In times of great 
political excitement he enjoyed the respect of all 
parties, not only for his judicial qualities, but for 
his personal worth. He was elevated to the 
Bench by Lord Derby’s Government in 1852. 
During the whole period from that time till his 
retirement about two months ago he suffered in- 
tensely from a painful malady. This, however, 
was not the cause of his death, which resulted 
from gastric fever, with which he was attacked 
about a fortnight since. His conduct as a judge 
gave universal satisfaction. Only a few days be- 
fore his decease the members of the Bar presented, 
through their chairman, an address to the late 
Baron, expressing their admiration of his cha- 
racter as a judge, and their esteem and regard 
for himasaman. We learn from the ‘‘ County 
Families” that the Judge married a daughter of 
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the late Thomas Wilson, esq., of York. His only 
son, Mr. Richard Jonas Greene, barrister-at-law, 
was born in 1824. 

March 24. At Blackheath, aged 72, Thomas 
Troughear Williams, M.D. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth, aged 
83, John Trevenen, Commander R.N., eldest 
son of James Trevenen, esq., of Bosahan, Hel- 
ston, Cornwall. 

At Plymouth, Capt. F. D. Lauzun. The de- 
ceased was at the battle of Trafalgar, where he 
acted as Aide-de-Camp to the Earl of Northesk, 
and he was in the “‘ Norge,” 74, Capt. Rainier, 
when she assisted at the embarkation of Sir John 
Moore’s army at Corunna. 

At his residence, Cleveland-sq., Hyde-park, 
aged 64, Frederick Clarkson, esq., of Doctors’ 
Commons. 

At Portobello, near Edinburgh, aged 81, Mrs. 
Ann Donaldson, or Thomson, granddau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Lachlan Shaw, author in 1775 of a 
“History of Morayshire,” and widow of Dr. 
John Thomson, of York-place, Edinburgh. 

March 25. At the residence of her brother, 
Grosvenor-pl., Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir George Shee, bart. 

At Northampton, aged 92, John Armytage, esq. 

At Lyme Regis, aged 77, Thomas Lisle Fol- 
lett, esq. 

March 2%. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 66, 
Charlotte, widow of Major-Gen. Sir Charles 
Bruce, K.C.B. 

At Stratford-lodge, Southsea, aged 71, Edmund 
Stokes, esq., many years one of the magistrates 
of the borough of Portsmouth. 

March 27. In Great Stanhope-st., aged 62, 
the Lady Jane Peel. Her ladyship was born in 
1798; she was daughter of the fourth Duke of 
Richmond, sister of the late, and aunt of the 
present Duke. In 1822 she married Laurence 
Peel, esq. The ‘“‘ Brighton Gazette” says, ‘‘ For 
many years past Brighton was the favourite 
residence of Mr. Peel and his estimable p:rtner, 
and during that period, by their unostentation, 
their acts of munificence, and their private gene- 
rosity, the name of Peel has become endeared to 
our residents of all classes—especially that of the 
noble lady now removed from us by the hand 
of death. The town of Brighton may be truly 
said thereby to have suffered one of its greatest 
losses. By her numerous acquaintance, and in 
the aristocratic circles in which her ladyship 
moved many a sorrowful regret will be uttered, 
testifying to her private worth and friendship, 
piety, and Christian virtues. For the poor, espe- 
cially the young, she had ever a kind word and 
helping hand; and to those institutions for the 
relief of the sick and distressed she was of the 
most essential assistance by her countenance 
and advice, and the liberal donations and sub- 
scriptions of herself and husband, by whom 
and several children their bereavement will be 
deeply lamented.” 

March 28. At his residence, Adelaide-street, 
Trafalgar-sq., aged 79, Mr. John Tayleure. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Blackheath, aged 62, Col. R. R. Dawson, 
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C.B., of the Royal Engineers. He was or- 
ginally employed on the Ordnance Survey, and 
on the establishment of the Tithe Commission 
he became connected with it. He had been 
assistant-commissioner and head of the Survey 


, Department of the Commons Inclosure and 


Copyhold Commission, which office becomes 
vacant by his decease. Col. Dawson was. made 
a Companion of the Order of the Bath for his 
Civil Services. 

In the Lunatic Asylum of Vienna, Joseph 
Staudigl, the celebrated bass singer. The sons 
of the great basso were around his dying bed. 
Staudigl was born in 1807, and originally en- 
gaged himself in the study of medicine, which 
he soon abandoned for the vocation which he 
followed with so much success. He was, more- 
over, possessed of some skill as a painter, and 
was an ardent student of chemistry and other 
branches of science. 

March 29. At Toul, France, Isabella Frederica, 
wife of the Baron Victor d’Huart, and dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Wm. Granville Eliot, R.A. 

At Colchester, aged 75, Margaret, widow of 
the Rev. Wm. Wilson, Vicar of Elmstead. 

At Cheltenham, Henrietta, dau. of the late 
Robt. Cotesworth, esq., Commander of H.M.’s 
Packet Service, Falmouth. 

At Malvern, after two days’ illness, Diana 
Sarah, widow of the Rev. Samuel Holworthy, 
of Croxall, Derbyshire. 

At Brighton, Katherine, relict of A. R. Prior, 
esq., and youngest dau. of the late Sir John Call, 
bart., of Whiteford-house, co. Cornwall. 

Aged 72, Mr. Henry Braine, landlord of the 
New Inn, Wimborne, many years the “ crack 
whip” of the Old Quicksilver Mail between 
Salisbury and Exeter and London. 

March 30. At Exeter, Eleanor Mary Eliza- 
beth, widow of Edward Hawke Locker, late 
Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital. 

In King Willam-st., Strand, Mr. F. Macpher- 
son, bookseller. See OpirvaRy. 

At Lydart, aged 87, Thomas Oakley, esq., a 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the co. 
of Monmouth. 

At Cambridge, Isabella, widow of the ‘late 
Lieut.-Col. Preedy, of the 90th Regt. 

At Lismore, Ireland, aged 42, Henry Laurence, 
eldest son of the Ven. Henry Cotton, Archdeacon 
of Cashel. 

March 31. At Elsfield-house, near Maidstone, 
aged 58, Richard Fiennes, second son of the late 
Fiennes Wykeham Martin, esq., of Leeds Castle. 

In London, Robert Beale Beale, esq., Lieut. 
R.N., fourth son of the late Thomas Beale, esq., 
of the Heath, Shropshire. 

In Percy-place, Bath, aged 72, Rich. Blagden, 
esq., F.R.C.S., late of Albemarle-st., London, 
Accoucheur to the Queen, and Surgeon Extra- 
ordinary to her late Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent. 

In London, aged 68, Fanny, widow of Rear- 
Adm. Wise, C.B., of Hoe-gate-house, Plymouth. 

At Kippendavie-house, Perthshire, aged 90, 
Miss Penelope Rolland. 

At Cheltentiam, Susan Louisa, wife of Lieut.- 


Col. J. D. Mein, Madras Horse Artillery, and 
third dau. of the late Major-Gen. Blundell, C.B., 
Madras Artillery. 

In Dublin, aged 35, Capt. Felton Frederick 
Wm. Hervey, an Inspector-General of Prisons 
in Ireland. He was the only surviving son of 
Lionel Charles Hervey, esq., (uncle to Sir Fredk 
H. Hervey-Bathurst, bart., and a descendant 
the first Earl of Bristol,) by Frances Mary, da 
of Vice-Adm. Thomas Wells. He married, 
1855, Eleanor Augusta Killowen Acheson, da , 
of Acheson Lyle, esq., of the Oaks, co. London- 
derry, a Master in Chancery. 

Aged 85, Lady Charlotte Bury. Her ladyship 
was the youngest dau. of Field-Marshal John 
fifth Duke of Argyll, by Elizabeth Gunning, 
widow of the Duke of Hamilton, and conse- 
quently Lady Charlotte was aunt to the present 
Duke of Argyll and the Earl of Derby. In her 
youth Lady Charlotte was :emarkable for her 
personal beauty; and throughout life for the 
charm of her manners. She was the author of 
several contributions to light literature, and 
some of her novels were once very popular, 
though now nearly forgotten. Lady Charlotte 
Bury was twice married—first, in 1796, to Col. 
John Campbell, of Shawfield, who died in 1809; 
and secondly, in 1818, to the Rev. Edward Bury, 
who died in 1832. By her first marriage she had 
a numerous family, two of whom only survive— 
Lady A. Lennox and Mrs. W. Russell. By her 
second marriage she had two daughters, one of 
whom, Mrs. Lyon, only is living. 

Lately. Aged 64, Mr. William Hutley, of 
Power’s-hall, Witham, one of the most eminent 
agriculturists in Essex. Mr. Hutley prided him- 
self on being a “ practical” farmer, and at the 
meetings of the Witham Agricultural Society 
had many a passage-of-arms with his neighbour 
Mr. Mechi. Mr.Hutley was for many years 
an active member of the Central Farmer's Club, 
but some time since he broke his arm by a fall 
from his horse, when his system received a severe 
shock, from which, apparently, he never quite 
recovered. 

April 1. In Dublin, aged 72, Sir Matthew Bar- 
rington, bart. He was born at Limerick in 
1788 ; succeeded his father Joseph in 1846. He 
had held during forty years the lucrative office 
of Crown Solicitor for Munster. In ordinary 
times the office was worth about 4,000/. a-year. 
In troubled times, when Crown prosecutions and 
special commissions were frequent in Munster, 
it is said to have been double or treble that 
amount. 

At Manaton Rectory, Devon, aged 72, John 
Jenkins, esq., M.D., late of Gosport, Hants., 
and of the East Suffolk Light Infantry. 

At Perth, aged 78, Marcia Ann Symson, widow 
of Alexander Ogilvy, esq., (late Member of the 
Bengal Medical Board, ) and eldest surviving dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. the Hon. Mark Napier. 

At Torquay, aged 25, Elizabeth Isabella, eldest 
child of the Rev. John Monsell, LL.D., of Egham 
Vicarage, Surrey. 

At Alderwasley, Derbyshire, aged 57, Francis 
Hurt, esq. See OBiTuaRy. 
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April 2. In Westbourne-park, aged 69, Col. 
George Spiller, late Royal Artillery. 

In Circus-road, St. John's-wood, aged 38, 
T. Marshall, late Surgeon of H.M.’s 65th Regt. 

At Lulworth, Dorset, aged 61, Eliza, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. Crispin, R.N. 

At Sidmouth, aged 40, John Jervis Palmer, 
esq., Commander in the Royal Navy, eldest son 
of the late Capt. Edmund Palmer, R.N., C.B., 
and grandson of John Palmer, esq., M.P., Comp- 
troller-General of the Post-Office. 

April 3. At Charleville Forest, Tullamore, 
accidentally killed by a fall, aged 7, Lady Har- 
riette Hugh Adelaide Bury, second dau. of the 
late Earl of Charleville. Her brother, her sister, 
and herself were wards of Chancery, and resided 
with one of their guardians, the Hon. Alfred 
Bury, in the family residence, Charleville Castle. 

In St. James’s-place, aged 80, Alex. Milne, 
esq., C.B. 

At Torquay, Alice, wife of Lieut.-Col. T. P. 
Walsh. 

At Berse Drelincourt, Wrexham, aged 76, Ann, 
widow of the Rev. Dr. Williams, of Shambrwen, 
Anglesey, and late of Bryn Coch, Mold. 

At his residence, Newark-park, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 67, Lewis Clutterbuck, esq., Deputy- 
Lieut. of the county of Gloucester, and J.P. of 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. 

At King’s Lynn, aged 63, William Everard, 
esq. Mr. Everard was a member of the old Cor- 
poration of Lynn, and was Mayor in 1833. He 
retired from the Council in 1841. He was also 
a Charity Trustee, Treasurer to the Mooring 
and Yilot Commissioners, and was one of the 
myst zealous supporters of the local charities. 

In Cleveland-sq., Hyde-park, the residence of 
his father, aged 29, Lieut. Henry Hamilton 
Hooper, 13th Madras N.I., third son of G. S. 
Hooper, esq., late Madras Civil Service. 

At Ealing, aged 48, Major Henry Cracroft, 
Retired List Bombay Army. 

In Princes-st., Edinburgh, Mrs. Jane Hep- 
burne Mitchelson, relict of Col. Alexander Cum- 
ming, late of the 7th Bengal Cavalry. 

April 4. In Eaton-pl., suddenly, aged 39, the 
Hon. Frederick Byron. Mr. Byron was the se- 
cond son of Vice-Adm. Lord Byron, by Elizabeth 
Mary, dau. of Mr. Sacheverel Chandos Pole, of 
Radbourne, Derbyshire, and was born on the 
3rd of February, 1822. He was educated at 
Westminster School, and graduated B.A. of 
Balliol College, Oxford, without taking honours, 
in 1843. In 1844 he was elected Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, and proceeded M.A. in the next 
year. He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn in 1848, was appointed 
Capt. of the Sherwood Rangers in 1859, and was 
a Deputy-Lieut. of Essex. He married, August 
19, 1851, Mary Jane, second dau. of the Rev. 
William Wescomb, Rector of Langford, Essex, 
(co-heiress of Mr. John Emmerton Wescomb, of 
Thrumpton, Nottinghamshire, and Langford- 
grove, Essex,) by whom he has issue several 
children. Mr. Byron’s elder brother having no 
issue by his wife, he was heir-presumptive to the 
barony of Byron. 


In London, aged 68, Sir James Caleb Anderson, 
bart., late of Buttevant Castle, co. Cork. 

At Old Charlton, Mrs. Williamson, widow of 
Col. J. S. Williamson, Royai Artillery. 

At the residence of her son, Roden-lodge, 
Barking, Essex, aged 84, Ann, relict of George 
Sage, esq. of Romford. 

At Park-pl., Cheltenham, aged 25, Lucie, dau. 
of the late Col. C. F. Smith, of the Madras Army. 

At Dorfold-hall, Cheshire, aged 82, Julia, 
relict of the Rev. James Tomkinson. 

At his residence in Exeter, aged 70, William 
Nation, esq., of Petherton-park, Somerset, and 
Rockbeare-house, Devon. 

April 5. At Rydal-hall, Westmoreland, aged 
77, Anne Frederica Elizabeth, widow of Sir 
Daniel Fleming, bart. This lady, who ‘was 
born in 1784, was the only child of Sir Michael 
Le Fleming, bart., of Rydal-hall, Westmoreland, 
by Diana Howard, only dau. and heiress of Thos., 
14th Earl of Suffolk. She married, February 4, 
1807, her cousin, Sir Daniel Le Fleming, who 
had succeeded to her father’s title the year be- 
fore, and, dying in 1821, was succeeded by his 
brother, the Rev. Richard, Rector of Grasmere 
and Windermere. 

In Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., aged 65, Thomas 
Flower Ellis, esq., barrister-at-law. He was 
called to the bar in February, 1824, and was ap- 
pointed Recorder of Leeds in 1839. At the time 
of his death he also held the office of Attorney- 
General of the Duchy of Lancaster. The late 
Mr. Ellis was a man of considerable legal attain- 
ments, and is well known to the profession in 
connection with the law reports of ‘‘ Adolphus 
and Ellis,” and “‘ Ellis and Blackburn.” He was 
one of the executors under the will of the late 
Lord Macaulay, and recently brought out a 
volume of essays, reviews, poems, and other 
literary fragments by that great historian. 

In Gloucester-sq., Robert Jamieson, esq. ‘* As 
an enlightened philanthropist he had for many 
years devoted much time and wealth in en- 
deavours to improve, civilize, and raise the na- 
tive races of Africa from barbarism. This he 
sought to accomplish by establishing commercial 
relations with the country by means of the rivers 
that flow from the interior into the Atlantic. 
In this view, in 1839, he built and fitted out at 
Liverpool, with much care and expense, the 
*Ethiope’ steamship, appointing to her com- 
mand the late Captain Beecroft, to whom he gave 
minute and ably written instructions for his 
guidance in exploring and trading voyages. In 
compliance with these instructions the ‘ Ethiope’ 
made numerous attempts at discovery in the 
great rivers and their tributaries, ascending to 
higher points in some instances than had ever 
previouslybeen reached by Europeans. Narratives 
of these voyages were published by Mr. Jamieson, 
and others are given in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. The success of his well- 
concerted plans was marred by the well-meant, 
but ill-judged, interference of Government, and 
when the unfortunate Niger expedition was 
projected, Mr. Jamieson, being convinced of the 
unsoundness of the scheme, publishcd two ‘ Ap- 
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peals to the Government and People of Great 
Britain’ against the project. When the dis- 
astrous consequences followed which he had fore- 
seen, the orders that he had given to the 
*Ethiope’ enabled Captain Beecroft to rescue 
from impending destruction H.M.’s ship ‘ Al- 
bert,’ one of the vessels employed in the expe- 
dition, while by carrying her down to Fernando 
Po he saved those on board from perishing by 
fever. In 1859 Mr. Jamieson published a tract, 
entitled ‘Commerce with Africa,’ pointing out 
the benefits that might be obtained by establish- 
ing a short inland communication between Cross 
River and the Niger, to avoid the swamps of the 
Delta ; but his advanciog years and failing health 
precluded further active exertions. In 1840 the 
Institute d’Afrique of France proposed to Mr. 
Jamieson to become one of their vice-presidents ; 
but this honour he declined. He was eminently 
successful as a merchant, and had extensive 
transactions with South America, Brazil, India, 
and China. In his private relations he was most 
amiable. Modest and unassuming, his bene- 
volence was at once extensive and unostenta- 
tious; and he was ever ready to promote, by all 
the means in his power, the interests of those 
deserving and industrious persons with whom he 
was acquainted.”’— Times. 

April 6. In St. James’s-place, aged 72, Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Hawkins, late of the Fusilier Guards. 

At Gillock-hall, Bridge of Earn, aged 89, the 
Hon. Elizabeth Cecilia, relict of James Carstairs 
Bruce, of Balerystie, and dau. of the seventh 
Baron Rollo. 

At Artramont, co. Wexford, aged 75, Susan, 
widow of the Right Hon. Edward Pennefather, 
formerly Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. 

At Dorchester, aged 73, Christopher Arden, 
esq., surgeon, a member successively of the an- 
cient. Corporation and of the Town Council of 
the borough of Dorchester, of which he was six 
times mayor. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Hennah, relict of Richard 
Buckle Hennah, esq., of the East India House. 

In Widcombe-crescent, Bath, aged 75, Rear- 
Admiral Robertson. The deceased officer entered 
the navy in 1803, and was at the battle of Trafal- 
gar. After various services afloat he accompanied 
Captain the Hon. Robert Stopford in the “‘ Spen- 
cer,” 74, in the expedition against Copenhagen. He 
was taken prisoner, but eseaped in May, 1809, and 
in August the same year he joined the “‘ Victory,” 
100, the flag-ship of Admiral Sir James Saumarez, 
in the Baltic. In January, 1818, he joined the 
“Tsabella,” Captain J. Koss, in which vessel he 
was employed in exploring Baffin’s Bay, and in- 
quiring into the probability of effecting a north- 
west passage to China. After serving on the South 
American station, he joined the “‘ Galatea,” as 
Flag-Lieutenant to Admiral Sir T. M. Hardy, in 
1828, under whom he escorted to Lisbon a body of 
troops intended as a reinforcement to the Portu- 
guese Constitutionalists. The late Rear-Admiral 
was actively employed up to 1837. His commis- 
sions bore date as follows :—Lieutenant, Feb. 10, 
1810; Commander, Nov. 12, 1827; Captain, Jan. 
10, 1837 ; and Rear-Adm. (retired), July 9, 1857. 
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April 7. At Coleshill, Warwickshire, aged 68, 
Lieut. Charles Palmer, R.N. He served in three 
of the Arctic expeditions commanded by the late 
Sir John Franklin and Sir Edward Parry. 

At his residence, Glocester-st., Regent’s-park, 
aged 60, George Middleton, esq., many years 
Secretary of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

At Hawke-house, Sunbury, William Broackes, 
esq., M.D. 

At Hull, W. S. Cross, esq., barrister-at-law, 
of the Inner Temple and Colney Hatch. He 
travelled on the Northern circuit, and was one 
of the leading members of the bar who attended 
the Hull sessions. On the Thursday he was. 
pleading there, in his usual health. In the even- 
ing he went to the house of a friend to spend an 
hour or two; and, while there, he all at once 
complained of a curious sensation in the arm. 
A few minutes afterwards he fell off his ehair on 
to the floor, and it was then found he had been 
seized by a paralytic fit. He was removed to 
the Kingston Hotel, where he lingered in a state 
of unconsciousness until nine o’clock on Sunday 
evening, when he expired. 

April 8. At Milan, aged 69, G. C. Carpenter, 
esq., of Ford, Northumberland, late Capt. 15th 
Hussars. 

In Ainslie-place, Edinburgh, Major William 
Blackwood, late of the 95th Bengal Native In- 
fantry. 

At Oxenden, Dunse, Berwickshire, General 
Henry James Riddell, K.H., Col. of the 6th Regt. 
The deceased served as deputy assistant quarter- 
master-general at the capture of Copenhagen in 
1807, and as assistant quartermaster-general on 
the eastern coast of Spain and at Genoa, with 
the army under Lord William Bentinck. His 
commissions bore date—Ensign, March, 1798; 
lieut., April 19, 1798 ; capt., Dec. 24, 1802; major, 
Dec. 10, 1807; lieut.-col., June 4, 1813; colonel, 
July 22, 1830; major-gen., Nov. 23, 1841 ; lieut.- 
gen., Nov. 11, 1851; general, Sept. 26, 1857 ; and 
colonel of the 6th Foot, June 25, 1851. 

April 9. At Blackheath, Lady Brown, the re- 
lict of Captain Sir Samuel Brown, R.N., of Van- 
brugh-lodge, Blackheath, Kent. 

At the residence of her sister-in-law, Park- 
road, Haverstock-hill, aged 44, Alice Alison, 
only dau. of the late Dr. Thomas Trotter, of 
House Byres, co. Roxburgh, and physician to 
the fleet under Lord Howe at the battle of the 
Ist of June, 1794. 

At the residence of his son, at Leamington, 
aged 73, Thomas Sherwood, esq., late of Sheer- 
water, Surrey, and the Common Pleas - office, 
London. 

April 10. At Heath-house, Brislington, aged 81, 
Isabella, widow of Edward Long Fox, of Bris- 
lington-hvuse, near Bristol, M.D. 

April 11. At Brompton, Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late Robert Hardy, esq., formerly of 
the Admiralty. 

Aged 73, George James Nicholson, esq., of 
Gray’s-inn, and Cowley-hall, Hillingdon. 

At Plymouth, Albinia Harriet, wife of Colonel 
Faddy, Royal Artillery. 
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At Bitterne, near Southampton, aged 73, Maria, 
widow of Capt. Read, R.N., of New Fishborne, 
Sussex. 

April 12. At Cronkhill, near Shrewsbury, aged 
60, the Right Hon. Richard Noel Noel-Hill, 
Lord Berwick, of Attingham. His lordship, who 
was born at Betton, Shropshire, Nov. 21, 1800, was 
the son of the fourth Lord Berwick, (who was in 
holy orders,) by Frances Maria, dau. of William 
Mostyn - Owen, esq., of Woodhouse. He was 
educated at Rugby, and succeeded to the title 
Sept. 28, 1848. The deceased nobleman took no part 
in politics, but devoted himself almost entirely to 
agricultural and mechanical pursuits; he was one 
of the most successful breeders in England of Here- 
ford cattle, his farm buildings are models of order 
and neatness, and he hasobtained numerous prizes 
at the shows of the Royal Agricultural Society, at 
Birmingham, at the Smithfield shows, and several 
places in the provinces. His genius as a mechanic 
was extraordinary, and he was a first-rate rifle 
shot. His lordship, who was unmarried, is suc- 
ceeded by his brother, the Hon. William, who 
entered the army in 1817, served in the first 
Burmese war, retired in 1855, and is now Lieut.- 
Col. 1st battalion Shropshire Rifle Volunteers. 

At his residence, St. George’s-st., Canterbury, 
Captain Love, J.P., a leading man in the Liberal 
party in that city. 

April 13. At Baskerville-house, Worcester, 
aged 63, Lieut.-Col. Jasper Taylor Hall, late of 
the Coldstream Guards. 

At Newsham-grange, Yorkshire, aged 82, Miss 
Cicely Robinson. Miss Robinson, by her will, 
directed that 82 loaves of bread, of the value of 
one shilling each, should be given to poor per- 
sons making application. 

At the Manor-house, Little Shelford, Cambs., 
aged 72, William Filkes Haines, esq. 

April 14. At Chester-house, Wimbledon, Surrey, 
Elizabeth, Dowager Lady Forbes, of Newe, Aber- 
deenshire. She was the dau. of Major John Cot- 
grave, of the East India Company's Service, and 
married, Feb. 28, 1809, Mr. Charles Forbes, of 
Newe, Aberdeenshire, a merchant in Bombay, 
who was created a baronet in 1823. By him she 
had issue four sons and a dau. The eldest son, 
John (married to a dau, of Mr. Henry L. Hunter, 
of Beech-hill, Berks), died in 1840, leaving issue 
a son, who became second baronet on the death 
of his grandfather in 1849, and who died at the 
early age of nineteen, in 1852, when the baronetcy 
was inherited by the second son of the deceased 
lady.— Post. 


Osrrvary. 


[May, 


At Roche-court, Winterslow, aged 89, Francis 
Thomas Egerton, esq., Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieut. of Wilts. 

At the Rectory, Bright Waltham, Berks, Eliza. 
Reeve, wife of the Rev. F. L. Currie. 

In London, Vice-Adm. Aplin. 

At Bath, Ellen, widow of Major J. Baillie Rose, 
(late 55th Regt.), of Kilravock Castle, Nairnshire. 

April 15. At his residence, Hampstead, aged 
71, the Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne. His 
lordship was the only son of Francis Godolphin, 
fifth Duke of Leeds, K.G., by his seeond marriage 
with Catherine, dau. of Mr. Thomas Anguish, 
Accountant-Gen. of the Court of Chancery. He 
was born December 16, 1789, and was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church. He was half-uncle to 
the late and to the present Duke of Leeds. 

At Southsea, aged 78, Elizabeth, widow of 
Com der John Potenger Greenlaw, R.N. 

At Torquay, aged 18, William Latham, second 
son of the late J. Bailey, esq., M.P. for Hereford- 
shire. 

April 16. In Manchester-st., 3 h 
aged 55, Emma, widow of William ro a 
esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Bourne-park, near Canterbury, aged 19, 
Edward Shurland, second son of Matthew Bell, 
esq. 
April 17. In Russell-sq., Joseph Collis, esq., 
late Senior Registrar of the High Court of Chan- 
cery. 

At Hayward’s-heath, aged 21, Alexander Thist- 
lethwayte, only son of the late Rear-Admiral 
Sir Francis Augustus Collier, €.B. 

At South-hill, Henley-on-Thames, aged 78, 
Louisa, wife of Joseph Gwilt, esq. 

April 19. In Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-park, aged 
80, General Sir Charles W. Pasley, K.C.B., Royal 
Engineers. 

At Amington-hall, Warwickshire, aged 75, 
Gen. Charles Ashe 4 Court Repington, C.B., Col. 
of the 41st Regt. 

In William-st., Lowndes-sq., Augusta, wife of 
Capt. Sir Frederick Nicolson, bart., R.N. 

In Langham-st., Portland-pl., Anne Elizabeth, 
relict of Thomas Dax, esq., Senior Master of the 
Court of Exchequer. 

April 20. At his seat, Llanerchydol, Montgo- 
meryshire, aged 71, David Pugh, esq., M.P. for 
the Montgomery boroughs. Mr. Pugh had sat 
during three Parliaments for these boroughs, and 
served the office of High Sheriff for the county. 
In politics he was a Liberal-Conservative. 
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DEATHS REGISTERED. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 


































































































# Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
' _ SUPERINTENDENT Area — ending Saturday, 
3 in ion 
: ‘sae Statute | in |(March| March | April | April 
DISTRICTS. } 
Acres | 1851. 23, | 30, 6, | 13, 
| 1861. | 1861. | 1861. | 1861. 
° ° ° ° 
Mean Temperature - || 41°38 | 46-2 | 43°5 | 4Ar2 
London. . . 78029 |2362236 || 1214 | 1236 | 1220 | 1209 
1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 376427 182 | 213 186 | 194 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 490396 271 275 | 241 | 252 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 393256 ||} 156] 182] 2038 | 162 
20-25. East Districts 6230 | 485522 272) 271 262 | 258 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 616635 333 | 295 | 328 3843 
| 
Deaths Registered. | Births Registered. 
" : ; : = : 
Week ending |S 8813S |Z5| EZ a 2) 2 ia 
Saturday, |,£ 3 z| © 
wiey, Bos|Rz (Sz (22 iH | 2 | 8 | 
March 23 647 | 151| 180| 184] 52| 1214]! 991] 989 | 1980 
ee ~ 647 | 154] 163] 220 | 45 | 1236 |] 1031 | 943 | 1974 
April 6 .| 624] 149] 196] 189 | 32 | 1220 |} 1012] 988 | 2000 
» 18 .| 587] 174] 203] 199] 46 | 1209 |] 1012 | 992 | 2004 
PRICE OF CORN. 
Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans, Peas. 
of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. & d. 8 d. 8. d. 
Veeks. 55 0 38 2 23 9 35 2 41 0 41 6 
Week ending 8 24 5 oo 3 
Spell 16. \ 59 2 | 43 | | | 37 0 | 38 6 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aprim 18. 
Hay, 2/7. 10s. to 51. 5s. — Straw, 1/. 12s. to 21. 5s. — Clover, 3/7. 10s. to 61. 6s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET, 





To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BE Rathckantccaiconssend 4s. 4d.to4s.10d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Arriz 18. 

Ns iadewcccksteacd fa OR. hoe, “i 1) I ada ccs Shien cneccasdvcdesetaes 740 
A ee ee i -O W Bts  B TO oss cscc ts cececveccessadactanic 5,160 
BIN ca padhassidssoocncted Ms OR, Os TT Rai cans tcc dacnececsnsvcsinceiss 206 
__ ee DE Ge Fes I cave vince cescasccccesccescsescecs 340 


COAL-MARKET, Aprin 19. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 16s. Od. to 18s. 0d. Other sorts, 12s. 9d. to 13s. 3d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From March 24 to April 23, inclusive. 


Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.|Barom. 
+ {44 & oie «jag . 
5 





$ : Weather. 
A 


11 o’clock 
Night 





. 40) 
. 37/\do. 
. 34\ifoggy, fair 

. 380)/fair 

. 2Zliicldy. sligt. rn. 
. 20j)\do. do. do. 

. 20\\do. 

. 27 fair 

. 28i\cloudy, fair 

. 13/ifair ' 
. 05)|\cloudy 

. Lljjfair, cloudy 

. 78i\cldy. rn. cldy. 
. 72\\do. 

. 7Ojldo. rain, cldy. 


eldy. rain, fair 
cloudy, fair 
do. 

rain, fair, rain 
5||hvy.. rain, fair 
fair, cloudy 
rain, do. 

ihvy. rain, cly. 
29. 62!'do.do. hail,cly. 
29. do.do.do.do.rn 
29. 74\|fair, cloudy 
29. cloudy 

30. 09//do. fair 

30. 22\\do. do. 

30 29) do. do. 

30. 41)'do. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





India 
5 per cent 
Stock. 


5 per New | spank | Ex. Bills. | India 


Cent. 3 per 
Reduced. Cent. Stock. £1,000. Stoek. 








Shut Shut Shut 9. 5 dis. 
. 7 dis. 
. 10dis.| 220} # 
. 13 dis. | 220 

8 dis. | 222 
. 7 dis. |220} 213 
. 7 dis. | 220 
. 5 dis. | 221} 
. 4dis.| 222 
90 4 | 229 . 5 dis. 
893 90 | 227 283) 7 dis. 
893 90 | 2264 8} |—— | 220} 22 
89% 90} | 227 284) 3 dis. 2203 22 
90 $ | 227 5. 1 dis. | 220 
90 4% | 227 4. 2 dis. | 220} 
89% 90 |226} 28%) 3 dis. par. | 222 
189% 90} | 2284 4 dis. par. 
227 par. —_ 
229 4! 3 dis. par. | 2213 
229 30 ——| 221} 23 
229 31 | 2dis.2 pm.) 222 23 
229 32 | 2dis.1pm.| 222 3 
234 2 dis. 1 pm.| 223 
233 4 | 2dis.2 pm.) 222} 3 
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PRINTED BY MESSRS, JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER, 





Just published, the Second (and concluding) Volume, the Fourteenth Century; with 
Supplement, comprising the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries ; Two 
Vols. Medium 8vo., price £1 12s. in cloth, extra gilt tops, 


ANCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS 


IN EUROPE: 


From the Iron Period of the Northern Nations to 
the End of the Seventeenth Century. 


With Illustrations from cotemporary Monuments. 


By JOHN HEWITT, 


MEMBER OF THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


*,* The First Volume, containing the Period to the End of the Thirteenth Century, 
price 18s.; or the Three Volumes complete, £2 10s. 





NOTICES. 

‘« The subject of Armour and Weapons has been continued to the close of the 17th century. Monu- 
ments, manuscripts, brasses, pictures, and engravings, all afford Mr. Hewitt ready material, and 
right well has he made use of them. In support of this, we cannot do better than advise the reader 
to judge for himself, and to take the volumes into his own hands.” —Atheneum, No. 1706, p. 14. 

** A work which, for careful research, for interesting details, for the collocation of minute facts likely 
to prove of service to the historical student, and for the variety of its illustrations from contemporary 
monuments, will prove of permanent value, and is exhaustive of the subject on which it treats. The 
author truly says of Froissart, that he stands foremost among the chroniclers of his own and of all 
time. But if Mr. Hewitt is deeply indebted to the Chronicler, he has himself greatly enhanced the 
value of Froissart’s labour by his comprehensive illustration of Froissart’s age. His book is one in 
which Sir Walter Scott would have delighted.” — Literary Gazette, No, 2263, p. 710. 

“We already owe to the taste and spirit of Mr. Parker many volumes not less deservedly esteemed 
for the beauty and accuracy of their illustration than for the stimulus they have given to the pursuits 
of archeological science. None probably will be more generally appreciated than the handbook under 
consideration. In none perhaps has the scientific and instructive arrangement of facts been more 
advantageously combined with an equal measure of artistic conscientiousness and perfection in the 
illustration.” —Archeological Journal, No. 49, p. 114. 

**To Mr. Hewitt the credit is due of bringing together an enormous quantity of scattered facts of 
the greatest utility to the student of Ancient Armour. His book is the cheapest and most portable 
general treatise hitherto published: it has added much to our knowledge on an abstruse and difficult 
study.”—Art Journal, No. 14, N.S., p. 45. 

“A practical knowledge of existing examples or relics of arms and armour is not, however, the 
only merit of the work; for the earlier and obscurer periods of history call for talents of a higher 
order ; consisting in an intelligent and critical appreciation of the literary records of the time, of the 
narratives of the chroniclers, the allusions of the poets, and the descriptions of distinct objects left by 
the clerks who compiled the inventories or accompts of expenditure. Mr. Hewitt proceeds step by 
step, furnishing examples or evidence of his statements throughout, and in an order which is alto- 
gether highly satisfactory. We have no hesitation in saying that this will henceforth be the standard 
authority on Arms and Armour.’’—Gentleman’s Magazine, No. 1, N.8., p. 44. 

** We may refer more particularly to a very beautiful volume on ‘ Ancient Armour and Weapons 
in Europe’ by Mr. Hewitt, a member of the Archeological Institute. It deals with the arms and 
armour of all the European nations, and the illustrations are drawn from a hundred different sources 
besides the actual weapons—seals, illuminations, monumental effigies, tapestries, frescoes, sculptures, 
chess-men, painted glass, and brasses.””—Saturday Review, No. 113, p. 587. 

‘*Mr. Hewitt has taken up an interesting subject in an honest spirit of research. Asa collection 
of facts, the result of careful enquiry and judiciously arranged, the book before us is an extremely 
good one. By facts, we mean allusions in the medieval writers, pictorial representations in manu- 
scripts, and sepulchral effigies. It isa useful and therefore valuable book in every antiquarian or 
historical library.”—J/lustrated London News, No. 789, p. 286. 

** We have in these two handsomely-printed and beautifully illustrated volumes the completion of 
Mr. Hewitt’s ‘ Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe,’ a work at once instructive to the antiquary, 
indispensable to the library of every archeologist, and full of interest and amusement for the general 
reader. The work exhibits in every page marks of untiring industry, and the careful reference to 
authorities gives additional value to a book which will from this time, we have no doubt, take its 
place as the standard authority on the curious and important subject to which it relates.”—Notes 
and Queries, No. 233, p. 475. 
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FOR FAMILY ARMS. 
END Name and County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in a 


few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial Bearings. Plain Sketch, 
$s.; in Heraldic Colours, with written description, 6s.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
ith original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, the origin of the name, all traced 
from authentic records, fee Two Guineas. An Index, containing the names of nearly all 
Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the British Museum, Tower of London, 
Heralds’ College, &c., &e. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post free.— 
By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, 
W.C. The Heraldic Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


ARMS, CRESTS, &c. 


NGRAVED in the Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die, 5s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 
5s. Postage and Registered Letter, 1s. extra—T. CULLETON, Heraldie Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C, 


SOLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall Marked), 
eee A VED with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for Arms, 75s. On receipt of 
P. O. order the sizes will be sent to select from.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, 
Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


+ 











STAMP YOUR OWN PAPER 


ITH Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means of CULLE- 

TON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 15s.; Best Make, 21s. Any person 
ean use them.—T. CULLETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- street, 
comer of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


FAMILY ARMS, &c. 
MBLAZONED for Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 


12s, Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms Quartered, Impaled, and 
Painted on Vellum, according to the laws of Heraldry —T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


WEDDING CARDS, 
OR Lady and Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden 


Name Printed Inside, 13s, Visiting Cards—a Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, 
ith Name and 50 Cards, printed for 2s., post free —N.B. All Orders executed by return of 
post, fur Stamps or Cash.—T’. CULLETON, Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbouin- 
treet, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 














THE PEN SUPERSEDED. 


\ ARK your Linen. The best and only method of 
Marking Linen, Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or 

, Books, so as to prevent the Ink washing out, is with 
CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATES. By means of this novel invention a thou- 
sand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a few hours. 
Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Moveable 
Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. 





Certificate from the eminent Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, 
iG wezxtteD F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c.:— 


al trials of Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro-Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to 
em excellent; the letters are beautifully marked, in a deep black colour, without blotting ; 
¥g boiling, with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other Plates which I tried 
He Ink, and in many cases burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr.CU.LETON’S 
orrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 
- (Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
ey 15th, 1854. College of Chemistry, Liverpool.” 
WOrders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn- 
, Corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 
*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 
















PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS FOR T. 
USE OF SCHOOLS. is 


he sAfatitiges of this Series of. Classics ‘Srey that they. are. PRINTED FROM TH : 
BEST Texts EXTANT; and not only this, but each volume. has,.during its progress 
through the press, been superintended by some compétent member of the Univ 
sity. There have also-been supplied, where necessary, Summarres, | CHronoLoatcah 
TABLES; BroGRAPAICAL ‘Notices, Inproxs, and the ke Maids hich are ofte 
wanting in other editions. ~ Lastly, they are printed ina good ple‘a ‘a type,. and o 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks, for ngtee's 7 Pud, + sad sameé tiy 
they are merece at moderate -prices. 































CLOTH. 8. d. 2 1% CLOTH: 8. 
Msouyivs . -.. - 3 O | Homent Ittas “).° *.. + 386 
ABISTOPHANES. 2 ‘vols. 3 6 0 — ODYSSEA . . . BA 
Apes 1 ErgicA +. 2 0 | Horarrivs ‘as Se 
\CRSAR' 2 6 | JUVENALIS ET PERsIvs . lg - ae 
“CICERO DE Ovrtcus, DE SENROTUT, Livivs.. 4 vols, : «2: e, (Om 
+ ET DE AMICITIA. : 2 0} Lucanvs oe) OL a 
QIeRRONIS ORATIONES Suueorm. LucRETIUS . ; : . — 8 08 F 
‘In the press. PHEDRUS . . : . > SS 
CoRNELLUS NEPOS . 1 4} Sauiustius . : . : - 24 
| DewostRENEs pe Corowa ET Ms- SoPHOCLES . B ° ° . 3 : 
CHINES IN CTRSIPHONTEM . 2 0/| Tacrrus. 2 vols. . : ° - 5 
YEvriripers. 3 vols. 6 6 | THucyprmeEs. 2vols. . ° . Sit ’ 4 
Burtewis Tracapix VI. 3 6 | Vines ©. ° * “4 es 
Hgxopotus. 2vols. ._ . 5 6 | X#yNopHonTIs Mrmorasn 7 es 
%* A liberal Discount is ‘allowed From these prices to Schools, and where nut re requint 
SHORT NOTES, , wre, 
*-g accompany the Trxrs of the “Oxrorp Pooxer Cxasstcs,” are now.in course of 
publi¢ation, for the use of Schools and for the junior membergf the D peeeiticn, 
of SOPHOCLES are already Pet — | Hreponyrus (Text and es at 3 
AyAX (Pext and Notes) . é 1’ Q | ALoEsrTIs (ditto). ,° — 1 Oe 
Exeorra (ditto) S veut, 0 The Nores separatdly, ino one yol., “5 bot, 8s. ; 
4 €pirvs Rex (ditto) ° Fy f > 1 0 DEMOSTHENES ¢ 5) 4 ORONA (ditto) ai 3:4 ; 
r Coxonttus (ditto)? <2 0 | msomeens Iv CTgerpHonte (ditto) 2. OF F 
| ANTIGONE (ditto) . ie » 21*0 ; = ‘ 
| Purtocrerss ee ae a Of HORACE: ef. f 
} Tracurxiz (ditto) . 4 «+21. 0 | Opes axp-Frogiis (Dext and Notes) 2 Gi p 


The Notes separately, in one vol., cloth, 8s. 6d. Satrres (ditto)§ e. . 5 vin 
ASS Portica (ditto) 1 « 

Of ZSCHYLUS :— The Norzs separate Jin one yol., cloth, 2s.~" £ 
Pars (Text and Notes) Of VIRGIL =: { i 
PromerHevs Vinctvs (ditto) Groratos (Text 
Serrem contRaTuEnas (ditto) Bvcoxics (ditto)’ . ‘ 
AGAMEMNoN (ditto) =. yur, Books I; HI. Gittoy ‘ 


Riots) 


7 ei fk pent feed fet feet et 
ecSoocoo 
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| CHORPHORE ie tto) ; “1 a4 
| EvMENrpes (ditto) 2 Aer JvevRrEs ito) . 
Suppuicess (ditto) . . AouNeLath ; ‘Gitto) : 
The Nores separately, in one,vol. , eloth, 3s. 6d. PH .EDRUS ( ) i fs vi ay U 
Pa ’ LIVY, Books '—XXIV. (di 
Of EURIPIDES : CICERO, Onation&s tn CaTILy 
Hxcvsa (Text and 7) ; je fs 
Mepza (ditto) : A . 2-0 In the press, Notes t 
OnzstEs (ditto) . : >, «eat. 0 | CICERO Pro Mritonz and Dz SEn. 
PHeNiss# (ditto). : : > a7 @ and CHSAR Dz Betxo Gatco: 
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